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Taking the 
East into account 


Twenty-five years ago you would have found this ‘adding machine’ of 
antiquity in every eastern branch of The Chartered Bank. It was of 
particular use in calculating the intricacies of exchange rates which often 
fluctuated with great rapidity. Today, the abacus is being replaced by 
the slide rule and the electric computer. The East is changing but The 
Chartered Bank remains in step, so that its knowledge of eastern trade, 
travel and investment is always up to date. This knowledge and a century 
of experience sustain a complete banking service available throughout a 
branch system, which extends to most centres of commercial importance 
in Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 


THE 
CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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German Rule 
in Russia 
1941-1945 


A Study of Occupation 
Policies 
ALEXANDER DALLIN 


The first full-length account of 
the German occupation of 
Russia. Based on captured 
official documents, unpublished 
memoirs and personal interviews 
with key participants. With six 
maps. 50s. 


The Austrian 
Odyssey 
GORDON SHEPHERD 


An attempt to assess what it 
means to Europe to have now in 
her midst this new sovereign 
state, committed to a neutrality 
whose interpretation could be 
decisive for the future of the 
Danube Basin. Illustrated. 25s. 


Lord Norman 


SIR HENRY CLAY 


‘He was the undisputed ruler of 
the City and the banking world. 
. .. The need for facts and per- 
spective has long been felt. The 
facts are amply given by Sir 
Henry Clay.” The Times. 36s. 


The Statesman’s 


Year-Book, 1957 


S. H. STEINBERG 


Ninety-fourth annual issue of 
the famous reference work 
which gives up-to-date informa- 
tion about every country in the 
world, including the Commu- 
nist-controlled states. 42s. 
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The Annual Register 


World 
Events 


1956 


Edited by 
SIR IVISON MACADAM 


assisted by 


MARGARET CLEEVE 


198th Year of Continuous Publication: 
First Edited by Edmund Burke in 1758 


The Annual Register has earned for itself 
over its long history, extending to nearly 
200 years of uninterrupted publication, 
a reputation for reliability and impar- 
tiality which makes it invaluable to 
everyone who wishes to keep abreast of 
developments in every part of the world. 

Opening with a comprehensive narra- 
tive of the events of the year in the 
United Kingdom, political, economic 
and social, it then deals in some detail 
with the major events of international 
importance, e.g., the proceedings in the 
United Nations and at the principal 
international conferences—NATO, the 
Baghdad Pact, and SEATO, the Saar 
settlement, progress towards a common 
market and free trade area in Europe; a 
readable FACTUAL record of the Suez 
crisis; the Hungarian revolt; the situa- 
tion in Cyprus; independence in the 
Sudan, Morocco, and Tunisia—and con- 
cludes this part of the volume with his- 
torical outlines of the main developments 
in practically every country in the world. 

Events in the Commonwealth coun- 
tries and in the colonies are given special 
attention, e.g., plans for sovereignty 
within the Commonwealth for the Gold 
Coast, Malaya, and the British West 
Indies. 

As an outline in summary form of all 
these events there follows a Chronicle of 
those of the greatest importance, which, 
together with the extensive Jndex, must 
simplify the use of the Register as a work 
of reference. 


Medium 8vo. 544 pp. 105s. net 
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To open THE TIMES at your 
breakfast table is to share the 
company of the best informed 
contributors in the world. In many a chancellery 
and boardroom the world’s most important people 
will be doing the same as you. 

For it is an impressive truth about THE TIMES 
that even those with access to the priviest documents 
and the latest cables, must also have this most autho- 
ritative newspaper. They cannot well do without it. 

How right you are not to deny yourself this 
advantage in life. You, also, do well to— 


‘take THE TIMES 


For all its brilliant foreign news-service, its invaluable 
business pages, its full parliamentary reports, its leading 
articles—THE TIMES costs you only two shillings a week. 
See your newsagent to-day. 


Top People take THE TIMES 
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The Origins of the War of 1914 


VOLUME III 


The Epilogue of the Crisis of Fuly 1914 
The Declarations of War and of Neutrality } THE 
LUIGI ALBERTINI M 
Translated and edited by ISABELLA M. MASSEY 


t 
This third volume of Albertini’s work covers the final phases of a crisis which up to the last 
moment might have found a peaceful settlement, and shows how the Berlin government found i 
itself involved in the two-front war it had elaborately schemed to avoid. 705. net 
Volume I, 55s. net; Volume II, 65s. met; the set of three volumes, £8 8s. ner. 


The Labour Movement in the Sudan 
1946-1955 
SAAD ED DIN FAWZI 


In this, the first full-length study of the labour movement in the Middle East or Africa, the 
author records the origins and developments of labour organization in the Sudan. He analyses 
the forces, political, economic, and social, that fostered the desire to organize among wage earners 
there and outlines the growth and structure of Sudanese trade unionism. The study ends with 
some reflections on the appropriate machinery for the regulation of industrial relations in the M 
Sudan and comparable territories. 25s. met (R.I.I.A) 


Documents on International Affairs 
1954 


Selected and edited by DENISE FOLLIOT 
55s. net (R.I.I.A.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





THE SWORD 
and the OLIVE 


SIR_GEORGE RENDEL 


Land Reform and Development 
in the Middle East 


K.C.M.G. 

‘From first to last the narrative pre- 

sents a cavalcade of widely varied and 

notable men and women of many 
nations.’—Liverpool Daily Post. 

Illustrated 


‘ESSAYEZ’ 
THE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND 


‘The Marquess of Zetland has lived 
among great events and great people. 
... A polished and urbane volume.’ 

—Times Literary Supplement 


28s net 


‘Those who are wise enough to get 
hold of this book will spend many 
hours of enjoyment.’ 

—Diplomatic Bulletin 


Illustrated 28s net 
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A Study of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq 


DorEEN WARRINER 


‘At last there is a book which goes to 
the root of the problems of the Arab 
world... This book must be read. It isa 
scholarly work, but so full of wit and 
wisdom ... so cool and yet so warm, 
that it will dispel any prejudices that may 
linger against academic writing.’ 

J. Hampden Jackson in the Eastern Daily 
Press 185, net 


Issued under the auspices of the 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Obtainable from the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 
McGraw-Hill Economics Handbook Series 


Alvin S. Hansen 
> last 


Alvin Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Political 
Economy at Harvard University, is eminent 
among American economists. He is also the 
man who has done most to interpret the 
economic thinking of the late John Maynard 
Keynes. This short and stimulating book 
discusses the American economic situation 
since the war and may well prove to be his 
most important work. 





In this new book the theory of international 
economics is considered in relation to the 
actual problems of the world over the past ten 
years. Dr Harris discusses the lack of balance 
in the economic situation, the dollar shortage 
and new international institutions, such as the 
Monetary Fund and the European Payments 
Union. The book is written for fairly 
advanced students of economics. 





This book has a fresh and original approach; 
it presents political ideas as they are seen by 
other distinguished philosophers and 
statesmen. Twenty-six political thinkers from 
Plato to Lenin are considered. Professor 
Ebenstein has translated many of the 
selections himself and his own analytical 
commentaries are incisive and illuminating. 





pund | 200 pages 37s 6d 
met | 

INTERNATIONAL 

the AND INTERREGIONAL 

te | ECONOMICS 

hy = McGraw-Hill Economics Handbook Series 

1.A) Seymour E. Harris 

575 pages about 52s 6d 

POLITICAL THOUGHT 

IN PERSPECTIVE 

' McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science 

William Ebenstein 

nt 560 pages 52s 6d 

INTRODUCTION TO 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 





oot McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science 


A comprehensive introductory survey of 
political science, this book takes its 

illustrative examples from many countries. 

It is interestingly written and has a broad 
general approach, touching on political 

theory, comparative government, international 
relations, public administration, political 
parties and pressure groups, legal systems. 





€ | C. C. Rodee and others 
| 650 pages 45s 
Ly | 

ly THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
et ll LATIN AMERICA 


McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science 


W. W. Pierson and F. G. Gil 


510 pages 49s 


The governments and policies of the twenty 
Latin American republics are examined and 
compared in this up-to-date authoritative 
book. Particular emphasis is given to 
indigenous institutions and contemporary 
problems—the relations between Church and 
state, dictatorships, revolutions and the 
effect of economic conditions upon politics. 
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Two important contributions 
to the Russian scene 


RUSSIA AGAINST 
THE KREMLIN 


ALEXANDRE METAXAS 


“Of the many books on Russia which | have read, 
M. Metaxas’ has given me the biggest jolt. His book 
is well worth reading. He has had his ear closer to 
the Russian ground than most other foreigners.”’ 
—R. H. BRUCE LOCKHART, Time and Tide. 13/6 net 


ROAD TO REVOLUTION 


AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY’s authoritative and lucid 
examination of the political and social factors that 
led, through the preceding hundred years, to the 
Revolution of 1917. Illustrated, 25/- net 

READY JUNE 27 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 
1957 
Fifth Edition 


A revised and up-to-date edition of the well-known survey and 
directory of Arabia, Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, the 
Lebanon, Libya, the Sudan, Syria and Turkey, with geographical, 
historical, economic, statistical and educational surveys, concise 
information about political, industrial, financial and cultural 
organisations, and a Who’s Who in the Middle East. 

12 new maps. 


444 pages (9}” x 7}”) Published March 1957 70s. net 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
56 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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CRUSADES AND CURRENT CRISES 
IN THE NEAR EAST 


A HISTORICAL PARALLEL 
CHARLES ISSAWI 


NFERENCE by analogy is rightly frowned upon by historians; if 

comparisons are odious, how much more so must analogies be? And 

yet, in many fields of human experience, as Samuel Butler wisely 
pointed out, ‘Though analogy is often misleading, it is the least misleading 
thing we have’. For, although history does not, of course, repeat itself, we 
are surely justified in assuming that like causes should give rise to like 
effects and that the continued presence of certain constant factors will 
probably produce similar situations. 

No student of the Crusades can fail to be struck by the similarities 
presented by some of their aspects with the contemporary Near Eastern 
scene. In the opinion of the present writer, this parallelism is not for- 
tuitous but represents the similarity in the effects arising from the repeti- 
tion of a common process—the impact of an alien Western society on the 
Moslem Near East—acting on a situation characterized by certain basically 
unchanged common features. 


NEAR EASTERN CONSTANTS 


Of these constant features of the Near Eastern scene, four may be 
pointed out: one of physical geography, one of combined physical and 
human geography, and two of culture. 

The first constant is the fact that Egypt and ‘greater’ Syria form the 
natural bridge—or barrier—between the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean, i.e. between the European and Far Eastern centres of economic 
activity. True, alternative routes exist; but they are longer, harder, more 
hazardous, and considerably more expensive. The overland route through 
Central Asia, with its terminus on the Black Sea, was economic for the 
import of silk from China, but not for Indian spices or cloth, or for the 
heavier goods sent back in return by Europe. The overland route across 
Persia to Trebizond, on the Black Sea, though shorter, crosses very rough 
and perilous lands. The sea route round the Cape of Good Hope, probably 
discovered by the Phoenicians in the sixth century B.c.,! is so long and slow 
that it is economic only if it carries a large and steady flow of traffic; 


1 The details given in Herodotus’ account seem to provide conclusive evidence regard- 
ing the Phoenician circumnavigation of Africa—see Herodotus, Persian Wars, Book tv, 
Chapter 42. 
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but it too cannot in normal times compete with an all-sea route through 
the isthmus of Suez. 

The importance of Egypt and Syria as a potential bridge or barrier has 
manifested itself and been widely recognized whenever Europe has 
flourished. This first took place on a large scale in the Hellenistic and 
Roman period; after some centuries of decline, the economic revival of 
Europe in the eleventh century once more emphasized the importance of 
the Near East. The rapid growth of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries brought out the inadequacy of the recently rediscovered Cape 
route, and gave rise to a set of projects for piercing the isthmus of Suez. 
The exploitation of Persian Gulf oil in this century has added a vital 
commodity to the list of goods passing through the Near East, and brought 
into being a network of pipelines and tanker routes. 

The second constant is one of physical and human geography: Egypt is 
the centre of gravity of the area under consideration. A study of the long 
history of Syria shows that, unless countered by a very prosperous and 
dynamic Mesopotamia (e.g. in the ninth to sixth centuries B.c. and the 
eighth and ninth centuries A.D.), the attraction of Egypt has been over- 
whelming. In the periods when both countries were not part of a foreign 
empire—Persian, Roman, Byzantine, Ottoman—Syria was much more 
often ruled from Egypt than locally. This occurred with but few significant 
interruptions between A.D. 878 and 1516. Egypt’s desire to control 
Syria has been largely, though never solely, motivated by the wish to 
hold all the Mediterranean exits of the land-bridge. Its power to do so 
was due, first, to its having a firmer agricultural base, and one capable of 
supporting a much larger population, and secondly to the fact that it has 
in historical times almost always been a unified country, in marked con- 
trast to Syria; this latter factor has in turn been due to its compactness, 
the flatness of its land, and the excellence of its internal communications— 
in all of which respects Syria presents a marked contrast. As for the agri- 
cultural base, Syrian rain-fed cultivation has never been a match for 
Egyptian irrigation. Nor in the long run has Mesopotamian agriculture 
been able to compete with Egyptian. For although Mesopotamian peren- 
nial irrigation, based on an elaborate system of dykes and canals, was more 
productive than Egyptian basin irrigation, which merely relied on the 
annual flooding of the Nile, it was always much more fragile and more 
liable to be destroyed. As the great irrigation engineer, Sir William 
Willcocks, pointed out, ‘Of all the rivers of the world, the Nile is the most 
gentlemanly’, and Egypt’s economic stability and political influence have 
always rested on that foundation. 

The third constant has been cultural—the social cohesion produced in 
the Near East by Islam. This has been the dominant cultural factor in the 
southern and eastern Mediterranean since the seventh-century Arab con- 
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quest split that sea into two halves, a Christian and a Moslem. The 
effects of this cleavage on Europe have been penetratingly analysed by 
Henri Pirenne in his Mahomet et Charlemagne,' and his views have been 
revised, corrected, and supplemented by several distinguished scholars. 
Here, it is sufficient to point out that this cleavage has introduced a 
cultural and social factor previously unknown in the Mediterranean world: 
a powerful and profound, though occasionally latent, hostility between its 
northern and southern halves. One result of this hostility has been that 
disputes between the northern and southern Mediterranean States were 
no longer mere family quarrels, as were, for instance, clashes between 
Moslem States or between Christian States; a greater degree of bitterness 
and relentlessness was to be expected in such disputes. Moreover, an 
attack by one of the two cultures on the other was likely to have wide- 
spread repercussions on the latter. Thus Christians from many lands came 
to the help of the Spanish and Portuguese Kingdoms in their wars against 
the Moors, and fought at Nicopolis and Vienna against the Turks. Simi- 
larly, Moslems from many lands rushed to the defence of Palestine and 
Egypt against the Crusaders. 

The last constant factor may be briefly dealt with; it is the immense 
religious significance of Jerusalem, first for Jews, then for Christians, and 
finally for Moslems. Any conflict centring on or near Jerusalem automatic- 
ally acquires an additional dimension and a further degree of intensity. 


THE PARALLELISMS 


It is against this setting that the two parallel dramas of the Crusades 
and their aftermath, and of modern Western penetration in the Near East, 
will be considered. Two episodes and an interlude will be examined: the 
establishment of the Crusader states and a modern parallel, the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel; Egypt’s attempt to secure a monopoly of the 
spice trade and the similar contemporary attempts to control the 
petroleum trade; and the Crusaders’ attack on Alexandria from Cyprus 
and the recent Anglo-French attack on Port Said. 


The Crusader States 

‘Tout mouvement commence en mystique et finit en politique,’ 
observed Charles Péguy. Both the Crusades and Zionism drew their 
original impetus from a yearning for Jerusalem and both resulted in the 
establishment of a state in Palestine. Both intrusions were successful 
mainly because the great disunity among the numerous Arab states in 
Egypt and Syria more than offset their numerical superiority. The title of 
the first volume of René Grousset’s massive history of the Crusades, 
L’anarchie musulmane et la monarchie franque, accurately describes the 

1 English edition, Mohammed and Charlemagne (London, 1939). 
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situation. ‘C’est un spectacle bien curieux que celui de cette énorme masse 
musulmane qui aurait pu écraser vingt fois le corps expéditionnaire 
aventuré en Asie et qui, faute d’union, se laissa démoraliser et paralyser 
par l’irruption franque.’! Or, to quote Steven Runciman: ‘It was, above 
all, the disunion of the Arabs that permitted the small intrusive state to be 
established within their lands.’ 2 

In addition to disunity, there was the failure to assess correctly the 
power and dynamism of the newcomers. When the Crusaders approached 


Syria, the Fatimids saw in them potential allies against the Seljuks, | 


Emissaries were sent and negotiations took place near Antioch, the 
Fatimids offering to cede northern Syria to the Franks provided they 
received Palestine as their share. These negotiations failed, but the 
Fatimids took advantage of the general confusion caused by the irruption 
of the Crusaders to seize southern Palestine, and when the Crusaders 
reached Jerusalem, it was from the Fatimids that they had to capture it.3 
One cannot help comparing this episode with the part played by some 
Arab leaders before and during the Arab-Israeli war. 

But, both times, once the implications of the presence of a hostile state 
in their midst sank in, a coalescence of the Arabs began to take place. 
This process was, however, very slow, and for a long time the Crusaders 
remained in a position to attack any of the neighbouring countries; indeed, 
the Crusaders were able to reach Cairo and the outskirts of Damascus and 
to range widely in the Hauran. However, when some eighty years after 
the initial Frankish conquest Salahuddin succeeded in unifying Egypt, 
Syria, and Yaman under his rule, he definitely put an end to any Crusader 
hopes of further expansion, although reinforcements from Europe and dis- 
unity among his successors enabled the Latin states, now greatly shrunk, 
to survive for almost another century. The end came at the hands of the 
Mamelukes, who firmly ruled over Egypt, Syria, and most of the Red Sea 
coast of Arabia. The similarity, however, is not confined to broad outlines 
but extends to details, such as the following. 

(1) From the earliest stages uf the Crusades, the Latins established 
their superiority as fighters; man for man, there seems little doubt that 
they were more than a match for their foes. But this was by no means 
enough to compensate for the great inferiority in numbers. Hence, they 
remained dependent on Christendom for men and money, endured as long 
as Christendom retained enough interest to continue supplying them, and 
withered and collapsed when that interest was lost. 


1 René Grousset, Histoire des Croisades (Paris, 1936), Vol. 111, p. vi. 

* Steven Runciman, A History of the Crusades (Cambridge, 1951), Vol. 1, p. 305. 

8 Ali Bayyumi, Qiam ad dawlah al ayyubia fi misr (Cairo, 1952), p. 45, quoting Muham- 
mad Mustafa Ziada. The purpose of the negotiations is still the subject of controversy 
among historians; for the opposing views of Sir Hamilton Gibb and Steven Runciman see 
Pp. 95 and 315-16, respectively, of Kenneth M. Setton (ed.), A History of the Crusades, 
Vol. 1 (Philadelphia, 1955). It should perhaps be added that even more obscurity envelops 
the relationships between some Arab and Zionist leaders. 
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It is again appropriate to quote Runciman: 


Outremer was permanently poised on the horns of a dilemma. It was founded 
by a blend of religious fervour and adventurous land-hunger. But if it was to 
endure healthily, it could not remain dependent upon a steady supply of men 
and money from the West. It must justify its existence economically. This could 
only be done if it came to terms with its neighbours. If they were friendly and 
prosperous it too would prosper. But to seek amity with the Moslems seemed 
a complete betrayal of Crusader ideals; and the Moslems for their part could 
never quite reconcile themselves to the presence of an alien and intrusive state 
in lands that they regarded as their own. Their dilemma was less painful, for 
the presence of the Christian colonists was not necessary for their trade with 
Europe, however convenient it might be at times.? 


In the end, Europe lost interest in the Crusader states. ‘Among the 
lesser folk who had contributed so largely to the ranks of the earlier 
crusades all interest in the movement died cut. The non-crotsé bested the 
croisé as in Rutebeuf’s dialogue; men stayed home, tended their gardens 
and secured the spiritual benefits of crusading through the acquisition of 
indulgences.’ 2 A comparable dialogue is going on today between Zionist 
and non-Zionist Jews in Europe and America, but its outcome is still in 
doubt and it would certainly be premature to say that outside interest in 
Israel has waned. 

(2) Another similarity is provided by the contrast between newcomers 
and old-timers. To quote Runciman once more: ‘Wise Frankish statesmen 
in the East followed Baldwin’s tradition, adopting local customs and form- 
ing local friendships and alliances, while newcomers from the West 
brought with them chauvinistic ideas that were disastrous for the coun- 
try. 8 The way this contrast struck contemporaries is well expressed by 
Usamah ibn Mungidh, an Arab nobleman of the twelfth century: ‘Among 
the Franks are those who have become acclimatized and have associated 
long with the Moslems. These are much better than the recent comers 
from the Frankish lands. But they constitute the exception and cannot 
be treated as a rule.’* Similar sentiments have often been expressed 
regarding Mr M. Sharett and other Israelis born in Palestine and able to 
speak Arabic and get on with their Arab neighbours. But, needless to say, 
such general mutual antipathy has never prevented individual friendships 
between some members of the hostile groups. The same Usamah thus 
describes his relations with a Frankish knight: ‘He was of my intimate 
fellowship and kept such constant company with me that he began to call 
me “‘my brother’. Between us were mutual bonds of amity and friend- 
ship.’ 5 

1 Runciman, op. cit., Vol. 111, p. 365. 

2 John L. Lamonte, ‘Crusade and Jihad’, in Nabih Amin Faris (ed.), The Avab Heritage 
(Princeton, 1944), p. 183. 

8 Runciman, op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 101. 

4 An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior. Memoirs of Usamah Ibn-Mungqidh. Trans. 


P. K. Hitti (New York, 1929), p. 169. 
5 Ibid., p. 161. 
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(3) In both periods, strenuous efforts were made by the Palestinian 
state to break out to the Red Sea, through the Gulf of Aqaba, in order to 
open a way for trade with the Far East. In both periods such efforts were 
equally strenuously resisted by the rulers of Egypt. Renaud de Chatillon’s 
break-through, in 1181-2, was swiftly and successfully countered by 
Salahuddin who, in a letter to the Caliph in Baghdad, said that the Cru- 
sader fleet, if victorious, could ‘cut the pilgrim route (to the Hijaz) . . . and 
capture the merchants of Yemen, Karim and Aden.’ ! 

(4) The next point of similarity is more fundamental. It was pointed 
out that, under the shock of the Crusader intrusion, the Arab states in 
Egypt and Syria coalesced under Salahuddin. This process was not, how- 
ever, a mere dynastic union; it was part of a far-reaching social change. 


It involved the replacement of the luxury-loving, cultured, easygoing, | 


tolerant Fatimids by stronger, more coarse-grained, more single-minded 
successors. The change was consummated under the Mamelukes, a mili- 
tary caste whose primary interest was warfare. The Mamelukes succeeded 
in their main military objective, the expulsion of the Crusaders, but in the 
process they overstrained the economy of their country, sacrificing first 
agriculture and industry and then, as will be seen below, international 
trade. The last years of their rule were marked by inflation, a decline in 
rates of exchange, and a fall in the standards of living and of culture. A 
similar change has taken place in Egypt from the supine, polished, luxury- 
loving society of the 1930s and 1940s to the rougher, healthier, less easy- 
going, more militaristic society of today. 

Moreover, in both cases, popular hostility to foreign intrusion was 
largely responsible for the change. Disgust with the Fatimids for their 
failure to take effective measures against the Crusaders reached its height 
after the massacre of Bilbeis in 1168, when Amalric ‘spared neither age nor 
sex, says the Latin chronicler, in the devoted town. This barbarous act at 
once ranged the Egyptians on the side of Nur-ed-din.’ ? The beneficiary of 
this revulsion was the latter’s lieutenant, Salahuddin: ‘The result of these 
successes against the “‘infidels’’ was such a measure of popularity in Egypt 
that Saladin felt himself strong enough to take a decisive step,’ the 
dethronement of the Fatimids.* 

The hostility engendered by the Crusader invasion smouldered on for 
generations. Thus, when Salahuddin’s nephew, Al Kamil, signed a treaty 
with the Emperor Frederick 11 by which Jerusalem was demilitarized and 
ceded to the Crusaders, his action provoked ‘une tempéte d’indignation’, 
which broke out even in his court and which was fully exploited by his rival 
the King of Damascus. The same popular hostility to any understanding 


1 Quoted by Subhi Labib, ‘At tujjar al Karimia wa tijarat misr fil ‘usur al wusta’, in 
Majallat al jami‘a al misria liddivasat at tarikhia (Cairo, May 1952). 

2 Stanley Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages (London, 1925), p. 184. 

3 [bid., p. 192. 4 Grousset, op. cit., Vol. 111, pp. 309-10. 
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with the Crusaders caused the breakdown of the negotiations between 
Louis x and the Mamelukes and forced the latter to settle their out- 
standing differences with the Ayyubids of Damascus.! 

(5) No less important is the deterioration in the position of Christians 
and Jews in the period of the Crusades. In spite of their wars with the 
Byzantines, the Fatimids had treated their minorities remarkably well. 
The constant wars in Palestine, however, led to a Moslem reaction under 
Salahuddin and his successors. His nephew, Al Kamil, ‘was recognized by 
the church of Egypt as the most generous and beneficent sovereign they 
ever had’; but this improvement was cut short by the crusade of Louis Ix, 
which ‘exasperated the Saracens, and it is said that 115 churches were 
destroyed in consequence of the conquest of Damietta’.2 Under the 
Mamelukes conditions deteriorated still further. Eventually, by a common 
process of chain reaction, this deterioration affected the Jewish community 
as well, although its sympathies had always lain wholly with the 
Moslems in their struggles with the Franks. A similar process is 
taking place today; the position of the Jews in Egypt, which until 
recently was quite satisfactory, has been finally made impossible by 
the recent Israeli invasion of that country, and it is likely that the 
hostility thus generated will spread to other foreign or minority groups 
as well. 

(6) The last parallelism is the most dramatic of all. While the Moslems 
were fighting the Crusaders, a new and far greater danger began to loom 
on the horizon, the Mongol invasion. This danger was first perceived by 
the ruler of Iraq, the Caliph Al Musta‘sim who, in 1253, sent a message to 
the rulers of Damascus and Cairo urging them to make peace and ‘unite 
to fight the Tatars’. His appeal was partly successful, in that the two 
Moslem rulers did settle their differences, but nothing could turn their 
attention away from the Crusaders. As Runciman put it: ‘But had it not 
been for the Crusades the Arabs would have been far better able to meet 
the Mongol aggression. The intrusive Frankish State was a festering sore 
that the Moslems could never forget. So long as it distracted them they 
could never wholly concentrate on other problems.’4 As a result, 
although in desperate battles the Mamelukes later on preserved Egypt 
from the Mongol invasion, they could not save Iraq or Syria. Al 
Musta‘sim was slaughtered, together with scores of thousands of his 
subjects ; his capital was ruined, and Iraq was so thoroughly devastated 
that it did not recover for over six centuries. Syria was wrecked only 
comparatively less. One wonders whether, in this respect, history will 
repeat itself. 

1 Joseph Nasim Yusuf, Louis at tasi‘ fil shargq al awsat (Cairo, 1956), p. 163. 
2 Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 241. 
3 Nasim, op. cit., p. 163. 


4 Op. cit., Vol. 111, p. 472. 
U 
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An Interlude: The Capture of Alexandria in 1365 

The story of this interlude can be briefly told, in the words of the lead- 
ing authority on the subject, Aziz Atiya.! An expedition, prepared with 
great secrecy, set sail from Cyprus, landed in Alexandria and, after a brisk 
siege, captured the city, slaughtering, according to a Frankish chronicler, 
some 20,000 inhabitants. ‘Alexandria was the terminus of the Oriental 
trade routes and the beginning of the Occidental’, and the booty was 
immense. After seven days, however, the Crusaders judged it prudent to 
withdraw, and the Egyptians allowed them to do so ‘undisturbed’. 

‘The news of the success of the crusade had a mixed reception in Europe. 
The Pope and the curia at Avignon were much gratified’, and similar 
enthusiasm was aroused at the courts of France and Savoy. But ‘in one 





quarter, the news of the capture of Alexandria was badly received and | 


bitterly criticized. Venice, which cared little for the holy cause and much 
for its trade interests in the Sultan’s dominions, was alarmed on hearing 
the news and at once charged its diplomatic agents with the difficult task 
of mending the damage wrought by the crusade. Its envoys hastened to 
the Sultan’s court to protest against the recent events, to assure the victim 
of aggression that they had no hand in the matter, and to beg for the re- 
establishment of peace and amity and the resumption of trade intercourse 
so beneficial to both parties. The Sultan refused to come to any definite 
understanding with a Christian nation while he was still in a state of war 
with Cyprus. Peace, he argued, must be made first with the King of that 
island. The envoys then sailed to Cyprus and persuaded Pierre to open 
negotiations with the Sultan. Exchange of embassies between the two 
courts was begun with a view of arriving at an amicable solution and 
healing old and new wounds, but before any treaties were signed or even 
the real intentions of the Sultan made known, the Venetians hurried to the 
West to announce that peace was concluded between Cyprus and Egypt. 
This premature announcement put an end to the preparations on foot in 
Europe for the crusade and weakened the position of King Pierre in his 
negotiations.’ 

Peace was eventually concluded, after protracted negotiations, but in 
the meantime Egypt ‘was impoverished by the loss of trade with the 
Christians and the state funds were depleted. ... The Sultan was the 
loser by his obstinate procrastination.’ 

The similarities with the recent Suez Canal crisis and the Anglo- 
French attack on Port Said are too obvious to need pointing out. One 
melancholy footnote may however be added. ‘Indirectly, the Latin 
warriors of the Cross only plundered the fortunes of their Eastern co- 
religionists ; for, as soon as the campaign came to an end, the Sultan issued 
a decree whereby all the property of the Christians in Egypt and Syria was 

1 Aziz Suryal Atiya, The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages (London, 1938), Chapter xv. 
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confiscated and used to pay for the damage done to Alexandria.’ In the 
same way, the damage done to Port Said is being paid for by the Jewish 
community and the British and French subjects resident in Egypt. 

In conclusion, one cannot but quote Atiya’s summing up of the cam- 
paign. ‘It failed in its chief aim, that is, a permanent land base for the 
Christians, and it did not solve the problem of the reconquest of the Holy 
Land. .. . It did not weaken the Sultan to the extent contemplated as a 
preliminary measure towards the abolition of Egyptian independence.’ 
It merely accelerated the deterioration of relations between Islam and 
Europe. 


The Monopoly of the Spice Trade 


The third parallelism arises out of Egypt’s attempt to gain control 
over, and monopolize, the most valuable commodity in international trade. 
In ancient times this was frankincense from southern Arabia; today it is 
Persian Gulf oil; in the Middle Ages—and indeed until the eighteenth 
century —it was spices from the Indies. In all three periods the com- 
modity had to be shipped from a Syrian or Egyptian Mediterranean port, 
and at all times Egypt has sought to obtain control over these ports and 
so to regulate the trade. 

In the early Middle Ages, trade between Europe and the East was 
carried on by polyglot Jews whose far-flung commerce, extending from 
Europe to China, has been described, in a frequently quoted passage, by 
the ninth-century geographer Ibn Khurdadhbeh.? Under the Fatimids, 
Jews played a leading part in the economic life of Egypt, while, in the 
twelfth century, European penetration had reached the point where the 
Pisans were allowed to establish a trading ‘factory’ in Cairo. Under 
Salahuddin, however, a conscious reaction set in and a successful attempt 
was made to reserve the spice trade for Moslems. Jewish, Byzantine, and 
European traders were forbidden to trade in the Red Sea area; their place 
was taken by the Karimi traders, all of whom were Moslems, including a 
few converts to Islam. Salahuddin realized the need for preserving good 
relations with Europeans, since Moslem traders seldom operated in the 
Mediterranean, owing to European supremacy in that sea, but he confined 
them to Alexandria and Damietta, Egypt’s main Mediterranean ports. 

The result of these measures was that Egypt, with its control over 
Syria, acquired a great bargaining power. On the other hand, Europe was 
disunited: Venetians, Genoese, Catalans, Marseillais, and Florentines 
competing bitterly with each other. As the Venetians put it concisely, 
‘Siamo Veneziani, poi Cristiani’—‘we are first of all Venetians, then 


1 Fernand Braudel, La Méditerranée et le Monde méditerranéan a l’époque de Philippe II 


(Paris, 1949), p. 429. 
2 See, among others, Henri Pirenne, op. cit., p. 25 
3 Labib, op. cit.; the following account draws oe ily on Labib’s pioneering work. 
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Christians.’ 1 The extent to which Venice was prepared to break the Euro- 
pean front in defence of its interests came out clearly during the attack on 
Alexandria described above. A still more striking example was provideda 
century later. In the 1440s and 1450s, during a war between Rhodes and 
the Mamelukes, the Hospitallers raided the Egyptian shores and, as a 
result, the Sultan heavily fined European traders in Egypt. Thereupon 
Venice offered its mediation and, in 1464, sent its fleet to Rhodes and after 
a fight forced the Hospitallers to restore the Egyptian goods and prisoners, 

The Europeans did not, however, submit tamely to Egypt’s monopoly. 
They made repeated, but unsuccessful, attempts to break it by force, ina 


series of Crusades of which that of Louis Ix is the best known. They also | 


tried to open an overland route to the Far East, sending expeditions such 
as that of the Polos as far as China; here, however, they were frustrated by 
the geographical factors mentioned above. A modus vivendi was therefore 
reached, which allowed Egypt to reap a fabulous income. Heavy taxes on 
spices formed the main item of government revenue. Hence, to quote 
Labib, ‘it is not surprising that the price of Eastern goods (spices) should 
rise to three or four times its original level. Nor is it surprising to learn that 
the Egyptian Government received the equivalent of one ship’s cargo for 
every three or four ships.’ It may be noticed in passing that, in 1955, the 
amount received by Middle Eastern Governments in oil royalties and taxes 
was about a third of the value of the petroleum exported from the region. 
This state of precarious but mutually profitable equilibrium lasted 
until the reign of BarsBay (1422-38). By that time, a high level of m ili- 
tary expenditure, coupled with a decline in agriculture and industry and 
resulting in inflation and exchange depreciation, began to present the 
rulers of Egypt with a major economic crisis. BarsBay’s solution was to 
convert the spice trade into a government monopoly. He acted by quick 
successive measures: traders were forbidden to buy spices without a 
licence; all the spice trade was channelled through Egypt, leaving Syria 
out; Europeans were allowed to buy only in Alexandria; no Moslem 
trader was allowed to sell until the Sultan had disposed of his own stock 
of goods; finally, Karimi traders were forced to sell their goods to the 
Sultan. Having thus become the sole monopolist, BarsBay was able to 
raise the price of spices by 50 dinars.’ ‘A cargo of pepper that cost 50 
dinars in Cairo was sold at Alexandria to Europeans for 130 dinars.’ 4 
These measures were, naturally, resented by both Moslem and Euro- 
pean traders. The former tried to organize alternative centres of trade in 
Aden and Jidda, but could not escape the Egyptian stranglehold. The 
latter tried boycotting, but were equally unsuccessful. However, this 
further twist of the screw, which was maintained by BarsBay’s successors, 


1 Atiya, op. cit., p. 114. 
* Ibn Tighri Birdi, annujum azzahira (Cairo, 1928-49), Vol. 111, p. 478. 
3 Labib, op. cit. 4 Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 340. 
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brought home the imperative necessity for Europe to escape from the 
grip of the Egyptians. Italian attempts to find a sea route to India were 
taken up more systematically by the Portuguese. More intensive study of 
Arabic and other sources ! and improvements in shipbuilding went hand in 
hand. Finally, in 1498, Vasco da Gama reached India and Egypt’s 
monopoly was shattered. Mameluke and Ottoman attempts to destroy 
Portuguese sea power in the Indian Ocean were unsuccessful and the Vene- 
tian proposal for a canal across the isthmus of Suez received no serious 
consideration in Cairo. And although there was a revival of the spice 
trade through Egypt and the Levant in the sixteenth century, this was 
soon followed by another collapse.? It was not until the nineteenth century 
that trade began once more to flow in abundance through Egypt. 

It would seem that Europe is once more facing a similar crisis. 
Egyptian control over the canal, coupled with Syrian control over the oil 
pipelines, is once more threatening Europe’s jugular vein. So far, Western 
disunity has prevented the formation of a common bloc of oil consumers. 
The dangers of the situation have, however, been realized and counter- 
measures are being taken. These include not only the development of 
substitutes for Middle Eastern oil, such as atomic energy, the production 
of oil from shale, the expansion of Western hemisphere oil production, and, 
possibly, the laying of pipelines from the newly discovered field near 
Teheran, across Turkey and from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean across 
Israel, but also the building of supertankers which can repeat da Gama’s 
exploit and circumnavigate Africa, bypassing the Suez Canal and existing 
pipelines. Whether the mere existence of such countervailing power will 
suffice to check the emerging Arab monopoly and produce a modus 
vivendi acceptable to both sides, or whether a more violent outcome will 
ensue, is for the future to decide. 

In conclusion, it may be once more stressed that these analogies should 
not be pressed too hard. Almost the only sure statement about history is 
that it does not repeat itself. It is certainly not the intention of the present 
writer to suggest that study of the past makes it possible to predict the 
future, nor even to assert that the similarities between the contemporary 
situation and that prevailing at the time of the Crusades outweigh the 
important differences that distinguish them. On the other hand, if history 
does have any meaning, the existence of such close parallelisms cannot 
be without significance for an understanding of present moods and 
attitudes in the Near East. It may even have some bearing on the prob- 
lems being faced by both the peoples of the region and those of the West 
who have dealings with them. 

May 1957. 


1 Charles Issawi, ‘Arab Geographers and the circumnavigation of Africa’, in Osiris, 
Vol. x (Bruges, 1952). 
2 F.C. Lane, “The Mediterranean Spice Trade’, in American Historical Review, April 1940. 


RETURN TO STALINISM IN THE U.S.S.R.? 


WOLFGANG LEONHARD 


around the turn of the year 1956-7. That development seems to be 

somewhat contradictory, both in itself, and in comparison with what 
had previously taken place. The main questions seem to me to be the 
following: Has there recently been a change of policy inside the Soviet 
Union and, if so, when did it occur? Would it be correct to call it a return 
to Stalinism? What were the reasons for this change? What forces stood 
behind these changes? 

In using the word ‘de-Stalinization’ I would like to make clear at the 
beginning that by de-Stalinization I do not mean merely the attitude 
towards Stalin himself or towards his policies, but the complex of measures 
taken by the post-Stalinist Government in the fields of internal policies, 
economy, nationality policies, party policies, and ideology, which differ 
from the policies followed during the Stalin era, and even contradict 
them. Not merely the attitude towards Stalin himself but also the 
changed pattern of Soviet policies form, in my view, the most important 
features of de-Stalinization. 

In the period between Stalin’s death and the present there are in my 
opinion four phases which differ from each other both in respect of the 
tempo of de-Stalinization, and in respect of the issues which were given 
primacy. In the first period, from Stalin’s death until the downfall of 
Beria in July 1953, we see de-Stalinization primarily in internal policy: in 
the campaign for ‘socialist legality’, the release of the ‘Kremlin doctors’, 
the announcement of an amnesty, the diminishing power of the security 
services, the change of policy towards the Soviet nationalities (in particular, 
the decline of insistence on ‘russification’) ; and, of course, in the introduc- 
tion, at the centre of all this, of collective leadership. 

The second phase was from July 1953 until February 1955, when 
Malenkov resigned from the Premiership. The main issues of this period 
were economic and to a certain extent they laid the foundation for political 
de-Stalinization. This period was marked by the shift of emphasis from 
heavy industry to consumer industry, a policy which was more or less 
withdrawn at the end of 1954 but only officially renounced shortly before 
Malenkov’s resignation in February 1955. From that date until the open- 
ing of the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956 we have a third 
period of de-Stalinization, which is probably more important than is 


usually assumed. Its most important measure was the beginning of a 
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decentralization of economic power (including the grant of many new 
rights to Soviet factory directors) which led more and more to certain 
political consequences that were given official expression at the Twentieth 
Party Congress. 

With the Twentieth Party Congress the fourth and maybe the most 
important period of de-Stalinization began. This fourth period, which I 
would assume lasted from February to July 1956, seems to me to be the 
highest point of de-Stalinization reached inside the Soviet Union up till 
now, and the main point about it is that indirect de-Stalinization then 
became direct. Up to the Twentieth Party Congress there had been very 
important changes of internal, party, and nationality policy, changes to 
collective leadership, important changes in ideology, but none of these 
changes had been openly declared. Thus the change from the third to the 
fourth period was marked at the Twentieth Party Congress by an open 
attack on Stalin and on certain features of his system. The retreat from 
this highest degree of de-Stalinization in the Soviet Union, which we are 
now witnessing, does not, in my view, date from the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary but from the middle of July 1956. 

Between March and July 1956 the following were the main measures 
of de-Stalinization: the official denunciation of Stalin at the Congress 
itself, and then in Khrushchev’s secret speech; the introduction of a new 
thesis of the independent way to Socialism in other countries according to 
their own traditions, including the achievement of Socialism by parlia- 
mentary methods; the official denunciation of Stalin’s theory about the 
sharpening of the class struggle after a victorious revolution; the re- 
habilitation of some so-called ‘enemies of the people’; the honouring in 
the Kremlin of the old Bolsheviks who had been ignored (or purged) during 
the Stalin era; a revision of the party history, dealing mainly with the 
period after 1917, but going so far as to reconsider the relations between 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks before 1917. 

In this period it was even indirectly indicated that the struggle against 
bourgeois ideology should be changed to a certain kind of competition 
between Soviet and bourgeois ideology, hinting at coexistence with 
bourgeois ideas. Between February and July 1956 very important 
measures were taken in the interests of the whole population: the abolition 
of certain labour laws, e.g. the “Twenty Minutes Law’ (according to which 
any worker could be punished by six months’ corrective labour if he 
arrived at work more than twenty minutes late); the abolition of Uni- 
versity fees; a decrease in the hours of the working day; and an increase 
in old age pensions. 

At the end of this fourth period there were signs that these measures 
were beginning to alter certain features of the system itself. In June and 
July 1956 some Soviet factories began to introduce a kind of workers’ 
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council, not so advanced as those which exist in Yugoslavia, or now in 
Poland, but as advisory bodies. At the end of July an article appeared by 
Skyrenko, the managing director of the “Trekhgornaya Manufaktura’, 
which not only described in detail how this new system worked but also 
indicated that it would be necessary and desirable to use this model for all 
factories in the Soviet Union. Thus between February and July 1956 there 
came the first indications that the changes were going further than mere 
changes inside the Stalinist system. They were the first indications of 
changes which might affect the structure of Stalinism itself. 

The other important point was that in this period tendencies towards 
a qualitative change began to be seen. Up to February 1956 de-Staliniza- 
tion was organized, led, and put through entirely by the Soviet leadership, 
which had complete control of how far and how fast de-Stalinization 
went, which way it went, and in which sectors of social life it took effect. 
De-Stalinization was a transformation process completely in the hands of 
the Soviet leadership, which could use this process in the way the leader- 
ship itself wanted. 

After February 1956 we had the first signs inside the Soviet Union that 
other social forces were now using the new ideas presented at the Twentieth 
Party Congress; they were putting forward demands themselves, and then 
going further than the Soviet leadership found desirable. In this we find 
an explanation for the change of Soviet policy after July 1956, when the 
Soviet leaders began to tighten their control on political and intellectual 
life; and their policy became increasingly firmer after the Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary in November 1956. 

I would now like to discuss the forces inside the ruling strata of the 
Soviet Union, the forces which were in favour of de-Stalinization and those 
that were against it, and the balance between them during the period 
1953-6. It is usual when considering the forces inside the Soviet Union 
to speak of the difference between the hard core and the liberals, or 
between ‘right’ and ‘left’; sometimes it is even assumed that the only 
struggle is between the Party and the Army. I think Soviet developments 
after Stalin’s death are more comprehensible if we see at least three groups 
or forces inside the Soviet higher strata, each with different aims, social 
origins, and methods of accomplishing their aims. 

On the one hand there is the conservative or pro-Stalinist group; 
I do not call it the Stalinist group, because I do not think that any real 
great force in the Soviet Union actually wants a complete return to 
Stalinism. I would rather call it the pro-Stalinist group because its aim is 
to make as few changes as possible, and no changes which could endanger 
the leading role of the Soviet leadership, i.e., no change which would be so 
rapid that the leadership would lose complete control. These conservative 
pro-Stalinist forces are mostly to be found inside the bureaucracy of the 
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Party and State apparatus, particularly inside the Soviet security services, 
which, though weakened after Stalin’s death, still exist in considerable 
strength. In the top leadership Molotov, Kaganovich, and, to a lesser 
extent, Voroshilov and the rather out-spoken Suslov might perhaps be 
considered as representatives of this conservative force. 

On the other hand the forces in favour of de-Stalinization seem to be 
divided into two groups with different aims. The first of these is a group 
which I would call the ‘economic reformists’, or, as they are called in some 
circles in Moscow, the ‘Malenkovites’. The economic reformists are 
primarily to be found among the advanced circles of the technical intel- 
ligentsia and to some degree in the economic bureaucracy of the Soviet 
Union. If we remember that there are about 212,000 factory directors in 
the U.S.S.R., about 5,000 directors of State farms and machine-tractor 
stations, and more than 90,000 chairmen of collective farms, and add to 
that number the vice-directors, we get a total of about 650,000 functionaries 
of the economic apparatus. Further we might add some 580,000 engineers, 
400,000 agricultural specialists, and 300,000 economists, accountants, and 
statisticians, giving a grand total of about 2 million people who are 
primarily concerned with the economic questions of the country. 

This large group suffered from the over-centralization of the economy, 
the terror, and the constant interference of the Party, and especially of the 
State security services, which prevailed during the Stalin era. Thus, per- 
sonal security and economic efficiency were for them the main stimulus 
for seeking to change the system. Suppression of the State security services, 
radical reduction of Party control, decentralization of the economy, and 
more rights for factory directors were and are the main aims of this group. 
They are in favour of the abolition of political campaigns in economic 
affairs, a radical reduction of political-ideological supervision, and the 
subordination of political and ideological problems to economic necessity. 
I do not think these circles are really very much interested in the renais- 
sance of Leninism proclaimed at the Twentieth Party Congress; if they 
have any ideology whatsoever they seem to be more impressed by 
nationalism than by the ideological statements of the Party. This group 
tends to look mostly towards Malenkov, Mikoyan, and maybe Pervukhin 
as representatives. Possibly they may have links with certain sections in 
the Army which for other reasons have demands compatible with those of 
the economic reformers. While obviously some measures of de-Staliniza- 
tion since 1953 were taken under the pressure of the economic reformists 
and their sympathizers, it would be wrong to attribute all the changes after 
Stalin’s death to this group. 

Another force which also appears to be in favour of de-Stalinization, 
but from a different standpoint and with other aims, is the group that I 
would term the ‘neo-Leninists’. Their main strength lies in the younger 
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generation of the Party, the Komsomol, the trade unions, and among 
some of the Soviet intellectuals, especially those who are linked with the 
Party. They too are in favour of de-Stalinization no less than the economic 
group, but not primarily from the point of view of economic efficiency, 
Their aim is the modernization of the Party to provide a lead in de- 
Stalinization, and they believe that every change should take place under 
the Party’s leadership; Party control should not be diminished but Party 
work, structure, and organization should be modernized. While moderniz- 
ing its apparatus, the Party should be strengthened in order effectively to 
lead the de-Stalinization process. These people are not in favour of 
diminishing the significance of ideology but of modernizing it, and their 
main purpose is the revival of old Leninist ideas, putting them into the 
context of the mid-twentieth century in the highly-developed industrial 
society of the Soviet Union. 

I would suggest that the economic reformers are looking more towards 
Western management experience, whereas the neo-Leninists are more 
interested in the Yugoslav experiment of workers’ councils. Possibly the 
latter were the group most strongly in favour of a reconciliation with 
Tito, and when Tito came to the Soviet Union and visited Khrushchev, 
Shepilov, and others in the Crimea, it seemed almost like a private meeting 
of the neo-Leninists. 

If we consider that there were these three forces in existence—the 
pro-Stalinists, the economic reformers, and the neo-Leninists—many 
measures undertaken during that period, between 1953 and 1956, become 
more understandable. Often the two de-Stalinization groups were together 
stronger than the Stalinists, and they pushed through certain far-reaching 
measures of de-Stalinization. But at other times it seemed that the 
de-Stalinization alignment broke down, creating an uncertain balance of 
power which enabled the retarding pro-Stalinist forces to bring about a 
delay or even a set-back of de-Stalinization. 

After March 1956, a new situation arose. Internal development was 
no longer under the complete control of these three groups inside the lead- 
ing strata. More and more forces from outside put forward their own 
criticisms and demands, and this was regarded as the beginning of a 
relaxation of control, thereby endangering the role of the top leadership. 
Under these circumstances the leadership coalesced to prevent too rapid 
changes. The first sign of a halt in de-Stalinization occurred shortly after 
the Poznan riots; the Soviet leadership, which from February until July 
1956 had always enforced and furthered de-Stalinization, now tried to 
slow this process down in order to keep it under control. The statement 
published on 3 July ? by the Central Committee about the personality cult 
was the first practical step taken to reduce criticism of Stalin and his 


1 Pravda, 3 July 1956. 
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policy. In two further Pravda articles! the positive achievements of the 
system—even under Stalin—were stressed again. In July the Soviet 
leaders went to Poland, where their speeches clearly indicated their fear 
of a too rapid ferment in the satellite countries. At the end of August 
came the secret letter of the Soviet Party leadership against Yugoslavia, 
which was sent to all East European Party leaders. Between July and 
November 1956 there were a number of additional signs that the develop- 
ment was being deliberately slowed down. This trend, coupled with a 
general tightening of control, was intensified after the Polish and Hun- 
garian events. It was made manifest inside the Soviet Union by the mere 
fact that on 7 November Suslov, one of the representatives of the pro- 
Stalinist retarding force, made an official speech containing no reference 
whatsoever to de-Stalinization. At the end of November the appointment 
of Molotov as Minister of State Control, and the appearance of a number 
of ideological articles in Pravda, indicated the reassertion of control and 
the gradual suppression of de-Stalinization. 

Since November 1956 there have been clearer indications of discontent, 
and even of a certain amount of opposition, inside the Soviet Union than 
have ever appeared during the past thirty years. The Soviet writers, 
novelists, and cultural intelligentsia began openly to demand freedom 
from an imposed ‘socialist realism’ and from Party control of literature. 
In raising their voices for the right of free creativity and for the literary 
and cultural forms which they themselves want to apply, they received 
strong support among students. The role of literature in the Soviet Union 
is very different from that in any Western country. Literature is a highly 
political subject, and therefore these questions have much more political 
importance than any literary discussion could have in a non-Soviet 
country. These demands by writers for a certain freedom in their ideas 
and in the literary forms they use, and their attacks against socialist 
realism and the Party control of literature have therefore a very important 
political significance. 

The second tendency to be seen after November 1956, not only among 
the intelligentsia and students but also inside certain circles of the Party, 
favours greater autonomy for the non-Russian Soviet Republics. This 
tendency is officially denounced as ‘bourgeois nationalism’, although, of 
course, it is neither bourgeois nor nationalistic. It is a wish for real 
autonomy inside the U.S.S.R. 

The third tendency is towards internal political change, and that is 
something entirely new. What is really new is that, according to the 
attacks published in the Soviet press and reports from people who have 
visited the Soviet Union, there is now discussion of certain demands for 
changes inside the Soviet system itself, e.g. that the Supreme Soviet should 

1 Pravda, 16and 24 July 1956. 
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meet more regularly; and that question hours, when Ministers would have 
to answer, should be introduced in the Supreme Soviet. 

Some of these demands were more far-reaching, such as the proposal 
to adopt in the Soviet Union a system of elections similar to that which 
operates now in Poland and which has existed since 1953 in Yugoslavia, 
where there are more candidates than seats. Suggestions were even made 
for the establishment of new parties: a collectivized peasants’ party, anda 
party of the Soviet intelligentsia, which should each have their representa- 
tives in the Supreme Soviet. These examples, reflected in the Soviet press, 
show that after four years of de-Stalinization people seem to discuss more 
freely the possibility of far-reaching political changes, while still accepting 
the basis of the Soviet system. As one student said, ‘It is our task to 
introduce freedom in our system, without breaking it up’. I think this 
sentence is quite indicative of the opinion of certain groups inside Soviet 
society, especially the intelligentsia. 

As soon as these discussions began to play an important role inside the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet leadership began to take counter-measures. The 
first attacks were made mainly against the youth: in a speech on 8 Novem- 
ber 1956 Khrushchev proposed that all students who took part in such 
idle and needless discussions should be sent to work. Interestingly enough, 
although during November quite a number of strong articles appeared in 
Pravda, the discussions went on. Here we find a completely new factor 
in Soviet life. In Stalinist times it was usually enough to publish a single 
article in Pravda in order to stop anything that the Party leadership did 
not want. Since July and especially since November 1956, there have 
already been forty to fifty clear-cut ideological articles, but obviously the 
situation has not changed. This is, I think, one of the most interesting 
aspects of de-Stalinization; the situation in the Soviet Union has now 
reached a point where the Soviet leadership cannot control the whole of 
society any more with one leading or ‘general-line’ article in Pravda. Since 
last November there have been a large number of Party meetings which 
were reported in Pravda, and many articles stressing repeatedly certain 
features of these discussions, without bringing the discussions to an end. 
In the course of these attacks new definitions have been created, such as 
Nihilism. Pravda and the Soviet leadership characterize as Nihilism the 
attitude of those people who criticize the Stalinist system as a whole, 
thereby neglecting the officially proclaimed achievements of the Stalin 
era. Another new official definition—demagogues—means, according to 
the Soviet press, people who make ‘irresponsible demands’, i.e. those 
groups who go further in de-Stalinization than the Soviet leadership finds 
necessary or possible. 

At the same time the danger of bourgeois propaganda is stressed more 
than before. Since November there have been attacks against all groups 
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of Soviet society who want to proceed more quickly with de-Stalinization 
than the Soviet leadership finds desirable. The old Stalin thesis about the 
sharpening of the class struggle as an essential part of the process of 
building socialism has been renewed. The attacks against Yugoslavia have 
been intensified, and the theory of the independent way to socialism has 
been almost abolished. All this seems to indicate a definite return to 
Stalinism, at least in the political and ideological field, but I would not call 
it a complete return, because there are no signs of the re-introduction of a 
new cult of the leader or of the revival of large-scale terror, and no return 
to Stalinism in the economic and social field or in the policy towards the 
nationalities. In all these respects de-Stalinization still goes on. 

Moreover, the December and February Plenums of the Central 
Committee were new milestones towards a further de-centralization of the 
economy, and I personally think that the de-centralization of Soviet 
economic power is one of the most important aspects of de-Stalinization as 
awhole. It is well known that all factories in the Soviet Union are divided 
into factories ‘of Union importance’ (governed by the central All-Union 
ministries in Moscow), on the one hand, and the so-called factories ‘of 
Union-Republic importance’ (under the control of ‘Union-Republic’ 
ministries) on the other; these latter are to a much greater extent under 
the influence and control of the Union Republic in which each factory is 
situated. During the thirty years of the Stalin era more and more factories 
of the Soviet Union were centralized: the number of centrally directed 
factories was constantly growing and the number of ‘Union-Republic’ 
factories decreasing. Since 1954, and especially since 1955-56, the process 
has been reversed. In 1953, at the time of Stalin’s death, 69 per cent of all 
industrial production in the U.S.S.R. came from centrally controlled 
factories and only 31 per cent from factories directed by the Union 
Republics. In 1955, this proportion had already changed considerably: 
53 per cent was produced in centrally governed factories as against 47 per 
cent in Union-Republic factories. At the end of 1956 only 45 per cent of 
Soviet industrial production came from centrally governed factories, and 
55 per cent from Union-Republic factories.! For the first time in thirty 
years of Soviet development the Union Republics have more economic 
plants under their jurisdiction than the central authorities. 

Thus, although we see a retreat from de-Stalinization and a stiffening 
of control in the political and ideological field, economic decentralization 
continues. The same is true of nationality policy. De-Stalinization as 
applied to nationality policy meant elimination of Stalin’s russification 
policy and a new emphasis on the equality of nationalities in the Soviet 
Union. This process has gone on steadily and continuously since 1953, and, 
which in our context is most important, has not been retarded by the 


1 Kommunist, 1957, No. 3. 
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recent set-back in the political and ideological field. It seems highly 
significant that on 12 February 1957 it was announced that the former | 
exiled nationalities, the Chechen, Ingushes, Balkar, and Kalmyks, who | 
were exiled in 1943-4, are now ‘rehabilitated’ and allowed to return to 
their native lands. 

I will now try to sum up the events of these last few months. The 
changes in the last four months undoubtedly show a return to sharper } 
political and ideological control. The main aim seems to be the regaining | 
of supreme control in order that the Soviet leadership shall be able to 
direct, lead, and organize any future de-Stalinization on the terms and 
with the speed the leadership finds necessary, and not to allow any other 
circles to express their views on de-Stalinization or to put forward demands 
which the leadership finds undesirable. But this is not a complete return 
to Stalinism, because in many other respects the de-Stalinization is con- 
tinuing, sometimes (as with decentralization) with greater speed than 
before. What has really taken place, in my view, is a shift of emphasis and 
priority. From February until July 1956 the political and ideological 
de-Stalinization took first place, and was at the centre of development. 
This endangered the Soviet leadership, especially in respect of losing 
control of development, which was clearly seen to occur in Poland and 
Hungary, and even inside the Soviet Union itself. I think it is the present 
aim of the Soviet leadership to stiffen control while moving towards further 
de-Stalinization in nationality policy and in the economic field. Through 
modernization of the economy and raising the living standards, the Soviet 
leadership hopes to mitigate the discontent of the population, thereby 
securing again the complete control which will enable it to direct the terms 
and the speed of future changes in the Soviet Union. 





Address at Chatham House, 
12 March 1957 
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CANADA, THE UNITED NATIONS 
EMERGENCY FORCE, AND 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


GRAHAM SPRY 


HE policy of military intervention in Egypt pursued by the 

United Kingdom and France raised grave issues for each member 

of the Commonwealth. They responded each according to its own 
convictions and interests, but there was also powerfully evident a will to 
save the situation and to use the vast measure of common understanding 
for common objectives. 

Other conclusions ard contrary judgements are eminently possible. 
They rest, however, upon concepts of the Commonwealth perhaps more 
romantic than real. If it be assumed, for example, that the Common- 
wealth is an exclusive association with a single foreign policy, the con- 
clusion can only be one of failure. For this is to expect of eight different, 
widely separated countries and some 600 million British subjects or 
citizens a greater measure of agreement than may be found among the 
political parties and voters of a single, vitally unified island community 
like Great Britain. If the test of Commonwealth agreement be, however, 
not that of central authority, passive uniformity, and conformity, but 
of an association of varied communities with their own national and 
international objectives and a concern to work out among themselves and 
no less with others a work-a-day solution of a particular concrete problem, 
the Commonwealth certainly does as well as any other world-wide 
association known to modern history. 

The Commonwealth, I propose to suggest, in facing the momentous 
issues of November 1956 in the Middle East did not fail the world, fail 
itself, or fail Great Britain. This, and not disillusionment, is a proper 
conclusion to be drawn from the events of last November in the Middle 
East and the United Nations Assembly. 


I 
But there have been two failures, let us recognize: two sorry, almost 
disastrous failures. For both failures all of us in the Commonwealth bear 
our full share of responsibility. 
The first was the failure of the nations of the Commonwealth to agree } 


1 There were many reasons for this failure to agree. Two were: first, the United King- 
dom’s doubts about the ability of the United Nations to resolve the Canal issue; and, second, 
and perhaps more significant, the United Kingdom’s much stronger doubts about President 
Nasser. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon differed from Britain on both: in particular, they were 
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and to act together decisively upon the dangers that have been mounting 


in an area of vital strategic and commercial significance, not to Britain | 


alone, but no less to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, as well as to Western Europe, Canada, and 
United States. One aspect of the failure was the inability of the Common- 
wealth members to get through to the United States the meaning of the 
Middle East to all of us, including the United States. In this failure, the 
United States fully shares. The Vice-President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada have both acknow- 
ledged precisely this.! 

The second failure was the pursuit by the United Kingdom of a policy 
which was in contradiction to the principle of concert or coalition. It was 


and still is the historic role of Britain in seeking and in defending her own | 


particular national interests to ensure that her ‘national policy . is 
so directed as to harmonize with the general desires and ideals common re 
all mankind, and, more particularly, that it is closely identified with the 
primary and vital interests of a majority, or as many as possible of the 
other nations’. This was the doctrine of Sir Eyre Crowe, enunciated in his 
classic Memorandum of 1907.2 The ultimatum of Britain and France to 
Egypt and Israel on 30 October 1956 was doubtless conceived by those 
who decided upon it as an action serving common interests beyond those 
of Britain and France alone. Moreover, the dangers were urgent and the 
provocations great. Extenuating circumstances existed and can be 
argued in justification of a military policy long considered * but finally 
adopted during the twelve to fifteen hours between midnight on 29 
October and the early afternoon of 30 October. 

But were there no alternative policies? Could Britain and [rance, 
using the procedure of the United States in the case of Korea, have sought 
the authority of at least a majority of the Security Council at its meeting 
on 30 October? Or delayed the expiry of the ultimatum of that day by 
another twenty- four hours until the Assembly met? Or formulated, in the 











not ‘anti-Nasser’. The United States was also not essentially ‘anti-Nasser’, and regarded the 
Users’ Association as a defensive, not an offensive, weapon. Cf. D. C. Watt, Documents on 
the Suez Crisis, R.1.1.A., February 1957, p. 19; and Mr Dulles’s statement ‘of 19 Septem- 
ber to the Suez Conference (see The Suez Canal Problem, Department of State, Washington, 
Cetener = P- 355)- 

. it is essential that we recognize that history may record that neither we nor our 
ia were without fault in our handling of the events which led to the crisis .. .’ (Hon. 
Richard M. Nixon—see New York Times, 7 December 1956). ‘. . . no member of the western 
alliance is free of some responsibility and particularly the United States of America...’ 
(Hon. L. B. Pearson, House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 27 November 1956, p. 54). 

? Memorandum by Mr Eyre Crowe, F.O. 371/257, Foreign Office, 1 January 1907, 
G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the Wars, 1898-1914 
(London, H.M.S.O., 1928), Vol. 111, pp. 402-3. Mr (later Sir) Eyre Crowe was Assistant, later 
Permanent, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1912-25. 

3 The movement of ‘certain Naval, Army and Air Force units’ and the recall of a limited 
number of reservists was announced by the Prime Minister on 2 August 1956—v. Hansard 
(Commons), 2 August 1956, vol. 557, col. 1606. The dispatch of French forces to Cyprus 
was announced by the Foreign Office on 29 August 1956. 
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three months before 31 October, a military plan which avoided what was 
in effect military support of Israel alone and the consequent united 
opposition of the Bandung or Afro-Asian States, led largely by the Asian 
members of the Commonwealth? 

Whatever answers historians may hazard to these questions, it is 
already clear that the policy pursued by Britain ran counter to the best- 
established associations of Britain and France, contradicted the basic 
policy of concert, and, for a few days in November, threatened to evoke 
against Britain perhaps the most powerful possible coalition of interests 
in her experience.! It may have been, it is true, only a coalition of opinion 
and emotion. But if Anglo-French policy had been continued rather 
than revised what would have been the consequences of such a coalition 
in action against Britain and France? 


II 

The ultimatum issued by the United Kingdom and France to Israel 
and Egypt, calling on them to stop warlike action and withdraw their 
forces, was made known to the High Commissioners of the Commonwealth 
in London by Lord Home, the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, in his office at about four p.m. on 30 October—at much the 
same time as it was handed to the United States, Israeli, and Egyptian 
Embassies and was announced to the House of Commons. This was a 
notification of a fait accompli; it was not consultation. ‘There was no 
consultation with other members of the Commonwealth . . .’, Mr L. B. 
Pearson told the House of Commons in Ottawa,” ‘and no advance in- 
formation that this very important action, for better or for worse, was 
about to be taken’. The rejection of Commonwealth channels of consul- 
tation on the action was complete; there was no opportunity for a concert 
of policy or for suggesting alternatives until after the policy had been 
agreed and applied by the United Kingdom with France. 

The response of Commonwealth Governments varied. The Australian 3 
and New Zealand * Governments concurred in the action of the United 
Kingdom in accordance with their tradition of accepting British leader- 
ship in foreign policy. The Indian Government * condemned the action 
taken as ‘a flagrant violation of the United Nations Charter’. Pakistan ® 


1 The United States ‘cease-fire’ resolution of 2 November was carried by sixty-four votes 
to five (Australia, France, Israel, New Zealand, United Kingdom) and six abstentions 
(Belgium, Canada, Laos, Netherlands, Portugal, South Africa). Canada, though abstaining, 
expressed support of a cease-fire. Thus the ‘coalition’ in opposition to the intervention of 
the United Kingdom and France included the Western hemisphere; Europe, except the 
countries mentioned above; Asia, except Laos and Israel; and Africa, except South Africa. 

2 House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 27 November 1956, p. 53. 

3 Mr Menzies, Prime Minister, in House of Representatives, Canberra, 1 November 1956. 

4 Mr Holland, Prime Minister, in a press statement on behalf of the Cabinet, Wellington, 
1 November 1956. 

5 Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, in a press statement, Delhi, 31 October 1956. 

6 Mr Suhrawardy, Prime Minister, in a statement, Karachi, 3 November 1956. 

Xx 
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similarly condemned the action and said the whole Moslem world was 
threatened. Ceylon! expressed ‘dissent and disapproval’ and saw ‘the 
continuation of colonialism’. South Africa® simply noted for future re- 
ference that there had been no consultation. Canada® ‘regretted that 
Britain and France found it necessary to take military action while the 
Security Council was discussing the Canal problem’. There were, then, 
at least three policies in the Commonwealth. First, military action in 
Egypt by the United Kingdom, concurred in after the event by Australia 
and New Zealand. Second, opposition by the Asian members and later, 
at one point at least, discussion of applying sanctions under the United 
Nations Charter or withdrawing from the Commonwealth.‘ Third, a 
response of regret by Canada and the initiation of a policy designed first 
to heal the breach within the Commonwealth and with the United States 
and second, if possible, to find a path towards a Middle Eastern settlement. 

The response and policy of the Government of Canada, which is 
the main thread of these remarks, was instant and instinctive but not 
unconsidered or unprepared.® The ultimatum at the moment and in the 
terms it was issued was a complete surprise. The possibility of military 
action by the United Kingdom, however, had not been wholly ignored 
from the moment when further British forces began to move after 2 
August to Malta and Cyprus. 

On this possibility, the Government of Canada, as well as the Govern- 
ments of India and the United States, made their views clearly known to 
the Government of the United Kingdom.® Canadian views were expressed 
in the House of Commons and through diplomatic channels—not once, 
but, as Mr Pearson stated,’ several times ‘in a good many messages to the 
United Kingdom during the summer’. ‘Canada’, Mr Pearson said, ‘advised 
the United Kingdom that at all costs there should be no division of opinion 
on policy, between Washington, London, and Paris, and that no action 
should be taken by anybody which could not be justified under the 
United Nations Charter; otherwise, a country taking that action, no matter 


1 Mr Bandaranaike, Prime Minister, at a press conference, Colombo, 1 November 1956. 

2 Mr Louw, Minister of External Affairs, 31 October 1956. 

3 Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, in an address, 4 November 1956, and, in similar terms, 
Mr Pearson on 31 October 1956. 

4‘It [the Commonwealth] was badly and dangerously split. At one stage after the 
fighting on land began it was on the verge of dissolution, and that is not an exaggerated 
observation.’ Mr Pearson, House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 27 November 1956, p. 54. 

5 See below, p. 296. 

6 Mr Nehru (Delhi, 8 August 1956) said troop movements to the Middle East aroused 
‘colonial memories’, and India ‘could not participate in war preparations or sanctions’. 
Mr Dulles, in a broadcast on 3 August, said ‘forcible action’ would be contrary to the U.N. 
Charter and would ‘have led to widespread violence’. In a statement to a committee of Con- 


gress on 29 January 1957, Mr Dulles said ‘elements in Britain and France . . . wanted to move 
at once [after the Canal nationalization]. We took the... position— ... that could not 
be done consistently with the Charter...and..,N.A.T.O.’ (see Manchester Guardian, 


9 April 1957). 

7 House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 27 November 1956, p. 53. A special session was 
held from 26 November to 29 November to discuss the Middle Eastern situation and to 
approve of the dispatch of Canadian forces to Egypt. 
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how friendly to us, would be hauled before the United Nations and charged 
by the country against which the action had been taken. . . . We tried 
to talk [this] over with our friends before it happened.’ In this respect, 
there were representations. The Canadian position was made fully known 
in advance to the United Kingdom. It was also, I assume, equally made 
known to other Commonwealth Governments. 

It was also the view of Canada, at least prior to the Israeli penetration 
of Sinai on 29 October, that no acute deterioration of the situation had 
developed between Israel and the Arab States nor that Soviet interference 
had accelerated. True, the threats and mounting hostility to Israel of 
Arab States under Egyptian leadership continued; there were further 
fedayeen raids and reprisals; the build-up of Egyptian arms from Russia 
which had begun in September 1955 proceeded. But from Canadian 
missions in the Middle East or from other sources, Canada received no 
knowledge of ‘anything which could be called the Russian plot to seize 
Egypt and take over the Middle East’.t Nor was it the view of the 
Canadian Government, however arbitrary and provocative the action of 
Egypt had been in nationalizing the Suez Canal Company, that the 
negotiation of a settlement had finally failed or that peaceful means to that 
end had been exhausted. The issue had been referred to the Security 
Council by Great Britain and France, and Egypt appeared to have ac- 
cepted the six principles proposed in the Anglo-French draft resolution 
of 13 October.2 ‘We had some hope’, Mr Pearson said,® ‘that an inter- 
national solution might be reached which might be satisfactory to all 
concerned.’ 

These views, however, do not reflect any Canadian disinterest in the 
character of President Nasser’s ambitions or the urgent significance of 
the Suez Canal to Britain and Western Europe. On the contrary, Canada 4 
had persistently suggested policies and approaches to the Middle Eastern 
situation throughout the post-war period, and, as in Korea, Kashmir, 
and Vietnam, had shared international responsibilities on the disputed 
frontiers of Israel.6 But in October 1956 it was not the Government’s 
view, rightly or wrongly, that either the Arab-Israel or the Suez Canal 
issues had yet become hopeless or that military action should be taken 
except in consultation with the Western alliance and the Commonwealth 
and under the United Nations Charter. 


1 House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 27 November 1956, p. 53. Commenting on the 
assertion that the Anglo-French military action ‘saved the world from Russian domination 
and control of the Middle East’, Mr Pearson remarked, ‘We should ask . . . whether the 
action . . . has strengthened or weakened the position of the U.S.S.R. in that area by giving 
the U.S.S.R. a special relationship to Egypt and to the Arab and Asian states’ (op. cit. 
29 November 1956, p. 168). ; 

2 These appear in D. C. Watt, Documents on the Suez Crisis, R.1.1.A., London, February 
1957, p. 76, and are discussed on pp. 18-19. s 

3 House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 27 November 1956, p. 53. 4 See below, p. 296. 

5 Major-Gen. E. L. M. Burns, D.S.O., M.C., became Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization under the United Nations and other Canadian officers served with him. 
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III 

The distress which was felt among those in Ottawa responsible for 
Canadian policy during the summer, as the impatience and military 
preparations of the United Kingdom increased, and during the few days 
after the Anglo-French action began on 31 October, can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. There was, however, no official expression of feeling other 
than one of regret that military action had been found necessary. In 
the special session of the Canadian House of Commons held a month later, 
the parties divided. The Conservative and Social Credit parties supported 
the policy of the United Kingdom; the Liberal (Government) and Socialist 
parties took an opposite position but without any word of condemnation 
or the slightest questioning of the association with the United Kingdom. 
‘I do not for one minute criticize the motives of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and France in intervening in Egypt at this time,’ 
Mr Pearson? said. ‘I may have thought their intervention was not wise, 
but I do not criticize their purposes.’ On policy, however, there was 
unanimity: the policy pursued by the Government of Canada and ad- 
vanced by Mr Pearson in the Assembly of the United Nations was endorsed 
on 29 November by a resolution in the Canadian House of Commons? 
without a single contrary vote. 

While Canadian policy is in general favourable to the use of the United 
Nations it is not invariably in all circumstances wedded to it. In the case 
of Western European defence, for example, Canadian initiative shared 
in creating the North Atlantic Treaty Organization outside the United 
Nations. In other cases, Commonwealth and the usual diplomatic channels 
are the preferred media. But in the case of the Middle East and the par- 
ticular situation on the frontiers of Israel—with military operations in 
progress in the vicinity of the Suez Canal and with the Security Council 
seized of the subject as from 30 October—the field of operation for Canadian 
policy was inevitably the United Nations. 

The conditions and basic principles of Canada’s external policy are 
defined by her geographic position in North America and by her long- 
standing historical and political associations with Great Britain and 
Western Europe. These associations have been enlarged and broadened 
by a sense of the value for Canada and for the world of the oceanic, world- 
wide, inter-continental system created by British sea-power and by the 
community of countries with British parliamentary institutions. In the 
complex architecture of Canadian nation-building the Commonwealth 
has historically been the flying buttress of the east-west axis of the 
structure of Canada, the counter-balance to the inevitable north-south 


1 House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 29 November 1956, p. 168. 
2 Op. cit., p. 173, on a resolution of supply to meet the costs of Canada’s participation 
in the United Nations force. 
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pulls of the continent and the influences of her overwhelming if intimately 
friendly neighbour, the United States. This is a national consideration. 
But there are wider considerations. Be it because Canada is also a Pacific 
State looking out upon the Orient (or, perhaps, because the Department 
of External Affairs has been so frequently staffed by historians), Asia 
bulks large in the Canadian eye, and the role of India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon, as well as of other emerging Commonwealth States in South- 
East Asia, is held to be of vast immediate and potential significance to 
the principles and shape of the world in which a Canadian nation can 
freely survive. Deliberately, and with only minor material connexions, 
Canada has also chosen to make relations with Commonwealth Asia a 
factor in her external policy. 

On 31 October, at one fell swoop, each of these fundamentals of Canada’s 
high policy seemed to be threatened by issues of war and peace dividing 
the United Kingdom and France from the United States, and Asian 
members of the Commonwealth from Britain. 


IV 


The objective of Canada, as of numerous other countries, in the situa- 
tion which arose at the end of October was defined by the dangers them- 
selves. The immediate objective was to stop hostilities from spreading 
and, through Soviet intrusion, swelling into a conflict of Korean or more 
grave dimensions. But no less vital was to restore the closeness of Anglo- 
American understanding and to forestall the separation of the Asian 
members from the Commonwealth. To these ends, some means of re- 
creating a coalition or concert of policy had to be found. This was the 
critical necessity for all free countries. For Canada it was especially 
urgent. A division on a great issue between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, imposing a choice between the two, is the most difficult 
problem Canadian policy can meet. The military intervention of Britain 
and France in Egypt was a great issue, and for a few days it posed the 
possibility of having to make precisely the choice that Canada, on great 
issues, at all costs seeks to avoid. Inevitably, then, for particular Canadian 
reasons—the preservation of general world-wide as contrasted with ex- 
clusively North American associations—as well as for their own purposes, 
Canada lays great emphasis upon such organizations as N.A.T.O. and 
the United Nations. These organizations represent, for Canada, a means 
of sustaining or concerting common policies between Britain, the Common- 
wealth countries, and the United States. 

To preserve these international organizations and the Commonwealth, 
to restore the North Atlantic triangle, was thus the first and instinctive 
purpose of Mr Pearson and the Department of External Affairs. Time 
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was an essential factor: a new direction had to be found, and found in a 
matter of hours. The instrument, in this instance, was at hand in the 
United Nations, and the means of re-creating a concert of policy was 
found in the proposal to establish in the Middle East a United Nations 
police force. 

The idea of an international force was not exclusively Canadian in 
origin. It is found in Article 43 of the Charter, the implementing of which 
was vetoed in 1948 by the Soviet Union. Canada, however, consistently 
advocated and seized every reasonable opportunity for promoting a 
similar idea outside the inoperative Article 43, both for unknown 
eventualities and for the precise case of Arab-Israeli difficulties.1 Thus, 
the Statute of 1950 under which Canada contributed naval, air, and ground 
forces in the Korean war provided for the use of the Canadian forces, 
not for Korea alone, but specifically ‘for general United Nations service’, 
With particular reference to the Arab-Israeli borders, Canada, in 1953, 
suggested to the United Kingdom and to the U.N. Secretary-General 
that the Truce Supervision Organization be replaced by a United Nations 
police force to function between Israel and Egypt and along the borders 
of Syria and Jordan as well. This suggestion was examined also with 
General Burns, the Chief of Staff of the Truce Organization, by Mr 
Pearson on his visit to the Middle East late in 1955, and it was then 
again discussed with the Secretary-General. In February 1956 the idea 
was discussed with Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Selwyn Lloyd during their 
visit to Ottawa. Thus in early 1956, as well as for several years prior to 
the crisis over the Canal, Mr Pearson, either personally or through 
diplomatic channels, sought support for a United Nations police force in 
London, Washington, Paris, Tel Aviv, and Cairo. For many reasons the 
suggestion received no support whatever from the Governments most 
directly concerned. 


Vv 

The crisis which, after long preparation, provocation, and threats, 
came to a head in the Middle East at the end of October required at once 
some new approach and provided the opportunity for again trying out 
the idea of a United Nations force. 

The crucial day was Thursday, 1 November. On that day, a little 
more than twenty-four hours after the expiry of the ultimatum and the 
beginning of air attacks on Egypt, three separate public statements were 
made. Conjoined and later given practical content, these initiated a turn 
in the rush of events; they gave a new direction to policy at a moment of 
some perturbation for almost every Government of the world. Not the least 
of the contributory factors was the outburst of critical opinion in even 


1 Mr Pearson surveyed these efforts in the House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 27 
November, pp. 57-8, and 29 November, 1956, pp. 166-7. 
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the countries most friendly to Great Britain and France, as well as glower- 
ing threats from the Soviet Union, herself deeply involved in Hungary. 

The first of the statements was that made by the British Prime 
Minister to the House of Commons.! In the course of an address Sir 
Anthony Eden said at about six p.m. G.M.T. (one p.m. Ottawa and New 
York): ‘The first and urgent task is to separate the combatants and 
stabilize the position. That is our purpose. If the United Nations were 
then willing to take over the physical task of maintaining peace in that 
area, nobody would be better pleased than we. But police action there 
must be to separate the combatants and to prevent a resumption of 
hostilities.’ He did not specify whether he had in mind a police action on 
the Korean model involving recognition by the United Nations of forces 
in the area, or the creation of an emergency force, and it is clear from 
subsequent remarks in the House that he assumed that the Anglo-French 
forces would proceed towards their objectives. But his reference had 
opened the door to a new approach. 

During the same morning, Mr Pearson in Ottawa consulted his col- 
leagues. Ministerial discussions are, of course, secret, but in a later state- 
ment? he said that the U.N. force ‘was an idea we had discussed in Ottawa 
before I went to the Assembly that afternoon’. This statement and the 
known time factors make it reasonably clear that the decision of Canada 
to suggest a U.N. force was taken prior to and without knowledge of Sir 
Anthony’s remarks at Westminster. A report of these remarks in fact 
only reached Mr Pearson as he was about to leave in the afternoon for 
New York. Thus by about one p.m. Eastern Standard Time, or six p.m. 
G.M.T., the British Prime Minister had given an indication of a possible 
revision of British policy and the Canadian Secretary of State had decided 
to propose an emergency force to the U.N. Assembly. 

The third line of conjunction followed Mr Pearson’s speech at about two 
a.m. E.S.T. on 2 November during the all-night session of the Assembly 
in New York, which had begun at five p.m. on 1 November. 

The Assembly had before it, soon after it met, a draft resolution? moved 
by the United States calling for a ‘cease-fire’ and for withdrawal of British, 
French, and Israeli forces, observation of the Armistice of 1949, and the 
restoration of free navigation. Mr Pearson was prevented by what 
amounted to a closure from speaking on this resolution but was able to 
speak in explanation of Canada’s abstention. He agreed that a cease-fire 
was essential, but ‘peace is far more than ceasing fire’, and he criticized 
the American resolution for failing to take any steps towards remedying 


1 Hansard (Commons), 1 November 1956, vol. 558, col. 1649. 

2 House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 27 November, p. 57. 

3 U.N. Document A/3256 or as adopted A/RES/390. The latter was adopted by sixty- 
four votes to five at about 1.30 a.m. the next morning and is known as the Resolution of 
2 November. 
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the conditions which had led to the crisis.! The resolution had been hastily 
drawn up and hastily adopted: could not ‘the poignant human feeling 

. of almost despairing crisis have been harnessed to action’? He then 
suggested a ‘United Nations force large enough to keep these borders at 
peace while a political settlement is being worked out’, and referred to 
similar suggestions by the United Kingdom delegate and other speakers, 
Sir Pierson Dixon had, in fact, used the same words as Sir Anthony. 

Mr Dulles, the United States Secretary of State, immediately followed 
Mr Pearson. He welcomed his suggestion and asked him to formulate 
a precise proposal for the Assembly’s consideration. This was the third 
of the newly converging lines of policy by the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Canada—a convergence which could re-create the vital North 
Atlantic triangle. 

What was to ensue rested with the members of the United Nations, 
By 3 November, four policies had been brought before the Assembly, 
either by report or by resolution. A fifth, proposed in the Security 
Council by the Soviet Union, can be ignored. It was the suggestion that 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States should join forces and expel the Anglo- 
French forces from the Middle East. The United States Government on 
31 October rejected this suggestion as ‘unthinkable’. 

The other policies were: first, that of armed intervention by the United 
Kingdom and France to stop hostilities and protect the Canal; second, 
the policy of cease-fire and withdrawal proposed in resolutions on 1 
November by the U.S.A. and on 2 November by nineteen Afro-Asian 
countries; third, two resolutions of 3 November by the United States 
calling upon the Assembly to set up a committee to examine Arab-Israel 
issues, and another committee on the Suez Canal issue; fourth, a resolu- 
tion introduced by Canada on 3 November and adopted early on 4 
November instructing the Secretary-General to report on the formation of 
a United Nations Force ‘to secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities’ 
in accordance with ‘all the terms’ of the resolution of 2 November. 

This resolution carried the day. Immediately it was proposed, Mr 
Cabot Lodge, the American delegate, urged as a ‘matter of priority’ that 
the resolution be dealt with at once. He then withdrew the two American 
resolutions. The same evening, communications were laid before the 
Assembly from Britain and France agreeing to stop military action 
provided that the ‘United Nations decides to constitute and maintain 
such a force’ and Israel and Egypt agreed to accept the force ‘to keep 
the peace’ and ‘in the meantime . . . to accept forthwith limited de- 
tachments of Anglo-French troops to be stationed between the com- 

1 On 27 November Mr Pearson told the House of Commons, Ottawa, that the United 


States was ‘wrong in trying to rush [the resolution] through without sufficient considera- 
tion’ or ‘very much consultation’ (House of Commons Debates, Ottawa, 27 November 1956, 
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batants’.1 By 2.30a.m. E.S.T. on 3 November, then, a cease-fire came into 
view, Britain and France conditionally agreed to revise their policy of 
military intervention, and a resolution recommending to member Govern- 
ments the establishment of a United Nations Emergency Force was passed 
by the Assembly without a single opposing vote. Ifa concert of policy had 
not yet been restored, a combined policy had at least been clearly laid down 
on the immediate issues of a cease-fire and United Nations police action. 

It was, in fact, confirmed by ready action in many capitals and in 
the Assembly within three days. In London, a complex political situation 
within, as much as between, the political parties was resolved by a 
strongly rising approval of the Canadian suggestion throughout the House 
of Commons, though at the same time there was some concern, mingled 
with anticipation, for the results of the expedition then at sea en route 
towards Port Said. But on 5 November, the day of the landings, Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd informed the House of Commons? that the Government 
‘warmly welcomed’, subject to further information, the Canadian pro- 
posal of an emergency force, and that hostilities would cease when Israel 
and Egypt concurred. Both did so that night. On 6 November, Sir 
Anthony Eden informed the House that their acceptance had been 
given to the Secretary-General and that Britain in agreement with France 
would cease fire at midnight. 

In many other capitals there had been an instant response to the pro- 
posal of a United Nations Emergency Force: within a few days of its 
first suggestion, twenty-six Governments volunteered forces and six 
others, including Britain, United States, Italy, and Switzerland, offered 
other forms of assistance. 

The United Nations Assembly has no will or legislative power of its 
own; it may recommend, but the recommendations are effective only 
if the Governments observe them. In this instance, if in too few others, 
Governments were ready to act as well as to recommend. The recom- 
mendation of an Emergency Force was, moreover, substantially sup- 
ported. There was no opposition. The resolutions of 4 and 5 November 
were carried by fifty-seven votes to nil with nineteen abstentions. The 
final resolution, on 7 November, was carried by sixty-four votes to nil, with 
twelve abstentions, in an Assembly of seventy-six delegations present. 
On an issue involving the cessation of hostilities and the assumption 


1 United Nations Documents A/3268 and A/3269, of 3 November 1956. 

2 Hansard (Commons), 5 November 1956, vol. 558, col. 1960. 

3 Op. cit., 6 November, vol. 560, col. 76. 

4 The three relevant resolutions were: A/RES/391 of 4 November, proposed by Canada; 
A/RES/392 of 5 November, proposed by Canada, Colombia, and Norway; and A/RES/394 
of 7 November, proposed by Argentina, Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia, and 
Sweden. The nineteen Governments abstaining on the first two votes were nine of the 
Soviet bloc; the Commonwealth countries of Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa; and France, Portugal, Turkey, Laos, Israel, and Egypt. On the third vote, the 
twelve abstentions were from the Soviet bloc plus Egypt, Israel, and South Africa. 
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of responsibility by a United Nations police force the effort to restore 
something like a concert of powers had notably succeeded. 


VI 

The consequences, both favourable and unfavourable, both complete 
and incomplete, of establishing a United Nations Emergency Force are 
not for discussion here. For the first time a United Nations force under 
United Nations command has been brought into existence. It is wholly 
an international creation. But it is also very largely a Commonwealth 
operation. The suggestion came from several Commonwealth countries. 
The first two enabling resolutions were moved by Canada. These and the 
third resolution were supported by all members of the Commonwealth, 
though one, South Africa, abstained from voting. India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
and Canada are members of the Advisory Committee of seven Govern- 
ments. The commander is a Canadian. The services, transport, signals, 
ordnance, engineers, are very largely Canadian. From a third to a half 
of the force of some 6,000 men are from India and Canada; the others 
are from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, 
Colombia, and Brazil. The headquarters staff is substantially Indian and 
Canadian. 

The Middle East continues to be an area of grave dangers, and it 
cannot yet be said whether the creation of the international force re- 
moved or merely delayed the real crisis. But at least it can be said that 
the deep and spreading division of the early days of last November in the 
free world and between Britain and the United States was quickly checked 
by the emergence of the common policy represented by the force. The 
Commonwealth then faced a very great test of its unity, and in meeting 
it contributed to reducing some of the more serious risks of that time. 
Those members—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Canada—who disagreed 
with Britain’s policy disagreed with distress, sorrow, and regret but they 
worked together for what they conceived to be a better policy at once 
for the emergency and for the Commonwealth. 


Based on Address at Chatham House, 
14 February 1957 
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INDIA’S SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


PAUL BAREAU, ROLAND BIRD, AND 
ANDREW SHONFIELD 
Introductory Note 

After gaining her independence, India embarked on a policy of industrializa- 
tion. A first Five-Year Plan was launched in 1951. It did little more than 
gather together and give greater impetus to the many projects—industrial, 
power, irrigation—that were already under way, many of them dating from the 
era of British India. The objectives of this first plan were successfully reached. 
A second Five-Year Plan was launched in 1956.1 It is much more ambitious, 
much more dependent than its precursor on borrowing abroad and on deficit 
finance (expansion of currency and credit) at home. This Plan has already run 
into some financial difficulties—most of them due to the fact that India has been 
unable to borrow abroad on a scale commensurate with the volume of its im- 
ports of capital goods. 

Towards the end of last year the Government of India invited a group of 
British journalists to see for themselves some of the projects launched under the 
Plan and to discuss it with ministers, civil servants, and the commercial and 
industrial community in India. Three members of this group gave some of their 
impressions of this tour in a discussion at Chatham House last February. 
PAUL BAREAU (Chairman): 

Two basic questions arise in viewing the Second Five-Year Plan. 
First, can India achieve it in terms of financial resources, of the real re- 
sources at her disposal, and of the technical and administrative skill 
which she commands? Secondly, can it be done in the context of a free 
society, of a genuine democracy? That is the point at which we launch 
well and truly into the political part of our subject. First I am going to 
ask Andrew Shonfield to make his contribution. 


ANDREW SHONFIELD: 

I shall say something first about the nature of this plan. It is a Soviet- 
type plan. I do not use that label in any pejorative sense, but simply to 
indicate that it is a heavy-industry plan. And it is a Soviet-type plan 
which errs towards Khrushchev rather than Malenkov; the consumer gets 
a very small look-in. Within the total set aside for industrial investment 
during the five-year period, rather more than half goes to steel alone, and a 
lot of what is left over goes into the capital goods industries. The change 
in the whole emphasis of Indian planning from the first to the second 
Plan has been to reduce the proportion of agricultural investment and to 
increase that of industrial investment. And within the industrial sector 
there is enormous emphasis on heavy industry, and, above all, on steel. 

As far as the consumer is concerned no effort at all is made in the 
industrial sector to fulfil his needs. On the contrary, in the textile in- 


1 Second Five-Year Plan (Planning Commission, Government of India, New Delhi, 1956). 
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dustry, which is where he could most directly benefit, a rapid increase in 
cloth production by the mills is being deliberately held back by the 


Indians. This is because they believe that to push forward the mills in 1 
Bombay and in other cities would be to destroy the small hand-loom 


weaver, whom it is a social objective to help. This may be good social 
reasoning, but the economic consequence is that industry is used even less 
than it might be to fulfil the needs of the consumer. 

The question one is left asking is: how far is this concentration on 
heavy industry going to be pushed in India? How long will it be before 
they have a Malenkov reaction? Consider the latest reports by Sir Eric 
Coates’s mission, the British Mission which went out to survey the Indian 
needs for machinery. It puts up to the Indian Government a proposition 
to create a machine-building plant, which will produce the machinery for 
four steel mills in the Third Five-Year Plan. This is a kind of in-breeding 
of heavy industry, and it is enormously expensive. It absorbs a tre- 
mendous proportion of the limited investment funds which the Indians 
have at their disposal. There is a school of thought in India, led by 
Professor Mahalanobis, which is trying to push this process of heavy 
industry in-breeding further and further. It was Professor Mahalanobis 
who told us about this idea of creating a kind of Krupps in India, as a 
first-priority project—to make machinery for making steel plants, which will 
eventually make steel, and finally, perhaps in 1970, some consumer goods, 

It is in this sense that current Indian planning approximates to a 
Soviet-type plan of the Stalin era. The Indians may prove to be right in 
the end in their decision to concentrate so much of their resources on a 
narrow front, the steel area, within the heavy industry total. Their view of 
this steel question is really rather imaginative. They believe that they 
have important cost advantages in, making steel. I think this is perfectly 
arguable—they have cheap labour and all sorts of material advantages— 
and steel could be to them what cotton textiles were to the Japanese during 
their first phase of advance as an industrial nation. Incidentally, they 
take the view that a success of the kind the Japanese brought off in the 
nineteen-twenties and ’thirties with cotton textiles will not be possible 
again. The Indians are already being checked on the textile front by 
Lancashire, and they have noticed how the Americans are now behaving in 
the face of Japanese competition. They realize that they have got to look 
for something else with an expanding world market, and they have hit on 
steel. Thus, on the one hand, the extra steel feeds the heavy-industry 
investment programme and, on the other hand, it is also, in their view, a 
means of making the economy viable by increasing their export earnings. 

That is the long-term aim. The short-term fact is that this year, 
pushing ahead as they have on a very ambitious heavy industry plan, they 
have found that it costs them far more in foreign exchange than they 
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originally envisaged. Their reserves have run down extremely fast. They 
lost about £150 million in less than a year; that left them in early 1957 
with about £350 million in the kitty, but of that almost £300 million is ear- 
marked for the currency reserve. In other words, if they go on spending 
at this rate they will have to do something to free their currency for 
immediate use. If that happened India’s credit would suffer. 

The Indians obtained some short-term relief from the financial strain 
earlier this year as a result of Suez. By preventing ships from going 
through the Canal quickly we helped to solve the Indian balance of pay- 
ments problem for a month or two. It was one of the more remarkable 
consequences of the intervention. One saw the effect in Bombay; in the 
docks bits of concrete paving which had not been visible, I was told, for 
ten years had finally been cleared. Because of the gap in the arrival of 
ships taking the Cape route, they had cleared the whole port for the first 
time. This was the physical complement of the financial let-up. However, 
the long-term problem remains. I was left with the impression that the 
Indians have not taken the full measure of the consequences that occur 
when your international credit is destroyed or very much reduced. I 
wonder how they will react if that happens. Will they behave in, say, 
the characteristic Latin-American way? If you have a big industrialization 
programme, such as Perén had, and find yourself running into a balance of 
payments crisis, what do you do? Do you hit the foreigner? Do you cut 
down your plan? Or do you go in for a regime of austerity backed by 
tyranny on the totalitarian model, in order to make your plan work? 


RoLAND BIRD: 

If Andrew Shonfield and I do not think exactly on parallel lines, our 
views approach each other, as mathematicians say, asymptotically. I 
would like to talk quite briefly on the conceptions of Indian planning, and 
to outline some of the dilemmas with which they are now faced. The first 
thing to get in one’s mind is the longer-run objective of the plan, which, 
as some people say, is now busy coming adrift. That longer-run objective, 
reaching beyond the Second Five-Year Plan, is to double the Indian 
national income in real terms during the next ten years: by 1967/68 
India’s national income should be double what it was in 1950/51. In 
terms of income per head over the same base, 1950/51, the aim is to double 
that by about 1973/74, say in seventeen years from now. 

Given the facts of India’s economic life, her backwardness and her 
poverty, these are not, in my view, unduly ambitious objectives. Some- 
thing of this kind has to be done if India is to have a chance of remaining a 
stable and a democratic force in Asia. The next point is that when people 
say that the Plan is busy going adrift, they should be careful to define 
what they mean. This is a plan which was, in a sense, designed from the 
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start to go adrift, not one designed to make a perfect fit. In fact, a deliber- 


ately opposite policy has been pursued. If India had been content in this 


second Plan to plan by reference to the available resources which she t 


had or could obtain, it is conceivable that the total volume of planned | 


investment activity would not have been much more than half of what 
she has embarked upon. Now that fact deserves to be fully underlined and 
fully appreciated. India is trying to do far more than any country calculat- 
ing by reference to available resources here and now could possibly feel 
justified in undertaking. That economic ambition may have the effect of 
producing a stimulus on Indian views and Indian public opinion which 
would otherwise be extremely difficult to induce. When, if you are lucky, 
you are averaging 2s. a day on which to live, clothe, and house yourself, 


you really want quite a bit of stimulus to take any interest in planning; | 


only the far-sighted view of something which might be represented as 
an economic millennium is likely to encourage people to put their backs 
into the Plan and give Delhi the popular support which it must have. 

There is, then, in this Second Five-Year Plan nothing of what was 
described to us by the Finance Minister, Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, as 
‘budgeting by an accountant’. This is a piece of imaginative planning, and 
it follows, as Andrew Shonfield has said, the best, or the worst, Russian and 
Chinese prototypes. It is full of the mechanistic jargon that planning 
economists love to use, words like parameters and matrices and so forth. 
The main single fact about this Plan’s emphasis on the heavy industries, 
particularly on steel, is that it rests on a simple truth which has lately 
been relearned by modern economists. If you are in an early stage of 
economic society, then a given dose of capital will produce for you a very 
large corresponding output in a relatively short period of time. If you 
have been used to scratching the soil with your finger-ends, and you dis- 
cover the means of making a spade, then obviously you become, in relation 
to what you were, highly capitalistic; you have made a big investment ina 
spade, and the results of that in current output are big and immediate. 
That really is at the basis of what India is doing in the Second Five-Year 
Plan: to build a spade as quickly as possible. In technical terms the cal- 
culation of the Second Five-Year Plan is that for every 2-3 units of capital 
invested there will be, after a relatively short interval of time, one unit of 
output to correspond to that investment. In advanced industrial societies, 
the United States, for example, an investment many, many times greater 
is needed in order to produce the one unit of output, but in the relatively 
primitive economy of India the quick dose of capital investment ought to 
produce the quick large return in output. That is the underlying philo- 
sophy, and it is really based on a straightforward economic truism. 

The dilemmas that appear in that type of planning are, of course, very 
considerable; they are bound to emerge from the way in which the Plan 
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has been undertaken, because it has been deliberately contrived not to 
produce balanced progress in every sector of the economy, but to produce a 
tremendous shove in the heavy industry sectors, and to leave others, 
particularly agriculture, the consumer industries, and transport, much less 
well looked after. The dilemmas in some ways speak for themselves. 
There is, for instance, the dilemma of whether all this can be achieved 
within what passes for a democratic framework in Indian life and Indian 
public opinion. I think the democratic essence is there, even though it 
works out in very peculiar ways sometimes; but India is essentially a 
place where people are not hit on the head or shot because they have not 
produced their quota of output. In that democratic framework, the diffi- 
culty of persuading people whose standards of living are already pretty 
well at rock-bottom, and who have no ability to save, to support the Plan 
becomes only too apparent. That explains why the Indian Government 
has deliberately framed its plans with such a disproportionate depend- 
ence on deficit financing. In other words, the Government relies largely 
on the extraction of savings by a process of internal inflation which forces 
up the price level; it knows perfectly well that with such small margins 
there are no organized system or adequate institutions for extracting from 
people sufficient voluntary savings to finance the Plan. 

Apart from the democratic dilemma and the question of voluntary 
savings there come the counter-attractions to the Plan, and these are a 
very powerful force, I think, in Indian opinion. These counter-attractions 
are mainly the cottage industries. Politicians in New Delhi, no matter 
how powerful they may seem in public, are deeply conscious of the political 
force of the cottage industries, and of the peasant agriculturalists. They 
are trying in effect to achieve a compromise between the intensive use of 
capital in new plants for making steel and fertilizers, damming up rivers, 
and irrigation schemes, and the intensive use of labour in the cottage 
industries themselves. The dilemma here is that although 70 per cent of 
the Indian population is engaged in agriculture, only about one-fifth of that 
70 per cent can find work for more than about three or four months in a 
year. There is an enormous volume of local labour which can only be 
locally employed in its own villages; the best way the Indian Government 
sees of employing that labour is to give the maximum encouragement to 
what is fundamentally a grotesquely inefficient hand-loom textile industry. 
Andrew Shonfield was absolutely right in his judgement that for cheap and 
plentiful clothing the thing to do would be to encourage the mills to go flat 
out. That unfortunately cuts across this major obsession of Indian political 
life, and it is largely with the idea of cosseting the hand-loom industries 
that the red light is shown to the mill owners, who have not been able to 
expand their output nearly as fast as they might have done. 

The next dilemma to mention is that of the external balance, to which 
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Andrew Shonfield has referred. Ina plan of this kind which is very inward- 
looking, and which disregards to such a large extent the economic relations 


Ce 


of India with other countries, the external balance has been regarded in | 


Indian planning as something of a discard. It was optimistically thought 
that the planning could take place without an unduly severe drain on the 
external assets of India, which unfortunately has not proved to be the 
case. We now see the consequences of over-generous licensing for imports 
of capital goods and consumption goods, and while we were in New Delhi 
a complete revamping of the system of licensing was under way. 

I would also like to underline another factor of which one was conscious 
throughout India, not merely in New Delhi—the strain on the administra- 
tion. So much of the economic control is done by licensing—for new 
buildings, for the use of end-products, and so forth—that the man in 


Whitehall (who is supposed to know best what is good for us) is really a | 


stripling compared with the man who carries responsibility in New Delhi. 


PAuL BAREAU: 


So far, as you can see, there have been very few dividends on the 
expenditure incurred by the Government of India in taking us out to look 
at the Second Five-Year Plan. The general gist of the comments has been 
mildly critical. I would like to make one positive complimentary remark. 
It is that India is going to be one of the great industrial powers of the world. 
The resources are there—iron-ore, manganese, coal, hydro-electric power— 
and the masses of people prepared to work at present for insignificant 
wages. That insignificant wage is to some extent neutralized by their 
relative inefficiency, but we were struck by the speed with which the most 
untutored peasants acquire industrial skill after a comparatively short 
time. There is no doubt that in due course India is going to be a great 
industrial power. The mistakes she is making today are mistakes of timing. 
In judging those mistakes one must realize that India has the hot breath 
of Communist China blowing down her neck. She feels she is in a race 
of competitive coexistence with another form of economic organization, 
also dedicated to the task of improving the standard of living of its people 
in an even shorter time than that set in India. That certainly explains a 
good deal of the urgency, the haste, the rashness with which the Indians 
have run through their foreign exchange reserves, the readiness with 
which they are prepared to run into domestic inflation (deficit financing, 
as the then Governor of the Reserve Bank explained to us, is a mere 
euphemism for printing notes, and that they are doing in a grand way). 
But they are too doctrinaire in their planning, and I agree with what 
Andrew Shonfield said about the Mahalanobis type of planning. The 
remarks I would like to make would be addressed to the fact that through 
this doctrinaire planning,and through much of the legislation that goeswith 
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it, the Indians are depriving themselves of a great deal of foreign capital, 
and of the ‘know-how’ and skill and advice that would come in with it. 

Let me give you just one or two specific instances. When I was 
recently in Italy, I went to see the Olivetti works. Olivettis told me that 
they had been invited to be one of the four typewriter manufacturers 
who were going to set up plants in India; they sent their experts out there 
to study the techniques and marketing end of the project, and asked the 
obvious question: ‘What is the demand for typewriters? Is it adequate to 
support no less than four separate establishments?’ The answer was, ‘Oh 
no, but according to our plans it will be by 1961.’ Olivettis said: ‘We are 
not in the habit of doing business, risking large amounts of capital, on that 
kind of basis. No, thank you.’ They admitted that they might be sorry 
for this decision. It may be that in 1961/62 there will be large profits to be 
made in the manufacture of typewriters in India, but they were not pre- 
pared to anchor themselves to dogmatic planning of that kind. 

You see the same influence at work in a great deal of the Indians’ 
legislation, which appears to be consciously directed against the private 
sector of the economy. Do not forget that they are trying to build their 
Second Five-Year Plan in the framework of what they call a socialist pat- 
tern of society, a socialist pattern in which the really dominant role is given 
to the State and to State enterprise. In the existing legislation, in the 
Companies Act for example, in the Industries Development and Regula- 
tion Act, the Government really has the power of life and death over any 
private undertaking in India; it can vet the amount of salary paid to a 
Managing Director; the Reserve Bank of India can veto the appointment 
of any senior executive in a commercial bank in India, including our own 
Exchange Banks. In the latest supplementary Budget, the Finance Minis- 
ter took powers which would enable him to direct any company to deposit 
a substantial part of its accumulated reserve with the Reserve Bank of 
India in order to finance the Plan. Mr Krishnamachari said: “We cannot 
allow these reserves to be frittered away’—by, presumably, the people to 
whom they belong. In each case when we criticized the Indians on the 
score of this kind of legislation, they said: ‘Oh, but this is meant to be 
operated with the utmost elasticity and sympathy—it is not meant for you, 
for the honest people, for the good sound bank; it is meant for the rascals.’ 
That may be true, but it is there as part of the law, and it could be used by 
another administration in order to stifle the life out of any organization 
which they disliked. I am quite sure that that kind of legislation is having 
a most deterrent effect on the influx of foreign capital in India. Not long 
ago the State Trading Corporation took over the monopoly of trading in 
manganese, and the manganese mines out there asked the Corporation: 
‘What do we do about our commitments for forward contracts?’; the 


answer came from New Delhi: ‘Plead force majeure, you can cancel them.’ 
Y 
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I believe that second and better thoughts have prevailed since then, but 
that is symbolical of a kind of attitude which is doing damage to India’s 
hope of achieving quickly the industrial greatness she wants to have. 


Above all, as an obstacle to the free flow of capital in India, is the | 


grave doubt about the long-term balance of payments prospects for that 
country. All the industrial development which is taking place under the 
Second Five-Year Plan is in fact geared to the domestic market. Andrew 
Shonfield said that they hope ultimately to export steel. I am quite cer- 
tain that in five years’ time, when they have their 6 million tons steel 
production, they will need that and a very great deal more in order to 
feed the projects which they have set in motion. Whether this steel is used 
for locomotives, railway wagons, or other industries which they have 
established (in nearly all cases wholly under State enterprise and owner- 
ship), these products are meant for the domestic market. I am quite surea 
great many people who are considering the investment of money in India 
must ask themselves: ‘How will India ultimately finance and service the 
enormous weight of debt it is incurring at this time?’ 

That is the kind of fundamental question to which far more attention 
should be given in New Delhi. One attitude towards both the inflow of 
foreign capital and the ultimate servicing of the debt can perhaps best be 
described by the remark which Professor Mahalanobis made to us when we 
were making some criticisms about the dependence of the Indian plan on 
this huge external deficit. He said: ‘In this competitive world we shall 
get outside capital. If you do not give it to us, somebody else will.’ In 
other words, if the West does not provide the finance, the Soviet bloc will. 
Again, an implied threat, made in the most amicable and cheerful of ways, 
but behind it seemed to lie an unrealistic attitude towards the whole 
problem of borrowing and of honouring obligations. 


ANDREW SHONFIELD: 

It seems to me that the Indians have not allowed for all sorts of other 
dynamic forces which will be aroused by their investment boom. They 
may decide to cut back the Plan further when they run into more balance 
of payment troubles. But if they decide in those circumstances to go 
ahead with the Plan, they will have a choice between two things. One isa 
despotism which will ensure the necessary degree of saving through self- 
denial, i.e. a dictatorship of the Communist variety. The other alternative 
is to obtain more foreign aid. I do not think the Indians have grasped the 
nature of the political choice that they must make. 


ROLAND BirpD: 


I think we all felt that the Indian Government had no difficulty in 
finding examples of bad behaviour in the private sector, but that to take 
those examples of private enterprise at large and legislate against them 
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would do far more damage by dissuading, say, insurance companies or 
banks from putting money into India than it would do good in avoiding 
domestic financial scandals. There is another factor in the relations with 
private enterprise that I think is also much in the mind of the Indian 
Government. Where countries go in for planning in a really serious way, 
the one economic measure which is of importance in the Western world is 
immediately discounted in the planning countries. I refer to the rate of 
interest. We remember how here, when planning was conducted in a much 
more ruthless way than it is now, Mr Dalton got the rate of interest on 
long-term investments down to 2} per cent. The Russians are prepared to 
lend money on long-term investments at this rate. The Indians think they 
are entitled to low rates, partly for moral reasons. 

In a primitive society of this kind the activities of the moneylender 
tend to be regarded as the prototype of what any capitalist will do, and 
the fact that his rates are rapacious and usurious, of course, is most objec- 
tionable in the mind of the Government. The little village peasant who 
cannot make do with what he can scratch out of his fields has to go to the 
village moneylender and pays dearly; that is regarded as being the staple 
ingredient in a capitalist system. 

The natural assumption is therefore made that the rate of interest 
should be as low as it can be forced, and throughout the period of internal 
inflation in India that rate has been kept remarkably low. Why raise the 
rate, as the former Governor of the Reserve Bank said to us, when we are 
doing all the spending ourselves? Why raise the rate against ourselves? 
But the test arises when outside capitalists come to look at the Indian 
Government’s idea about the rate of interest. I think it is no secret that 
oil companies have been told by the Indian Government that its con- 
ception of the fair rate of return on their investment is 8 per cent. But if 
an oil company can get 20 per cent elsewhere, in South America, Australia, 
or wherever you will, it will go there and not to India. The same situation 
has occurred in financing the German steel plant. In Germany they happen 
to believe in the rate of interest, and German steel plants themselves have 
been paying something like 9 per cent for their money until quite recent 
times. It is not surprising, therefore, that when they came to finance a 
steel plant in India they should think that a fair rate would be of the order 
of 12/13 per cent. Now that was far too high for the Indian authorities to 
stomach, and so they paid for the plant in cash. If the rate of interest were 
allowed to play its proper function I think you would get two immediate 
results: the attraction of more foreign capital than now, and a stimulus to 
domestic saving, which is one of the weaknesses in financing this Plan 
within a democratic framework. 

Discussion at Chatham House 

26 February 1957 











PARTNERSHIP IN CENTRAL AFRICA—II 


PHILIP MASON 


N the first of these two talks! I suggested that the Federation today 

should be seen in the light of what is happening in the Union and 

against its own historical background, and that in Southern Rhodesia 
this background included four main factors: the undeveloped character— 
in respect of material and technical achievements—of the people found in 
the territory; their reluctance to work for Europeans; the bitterness left 
behind by two rebellions; and, finally, the settlers’ impatience of ‘inter- 
ference’ from Whitehall, resulting in a self-governing colony with a white 
electorate. Against this background one should take into account the 
readiness of English people to adjust themselves to the realities of a situa- 
tion, an element of genuine altruism, and a perception on the part of 
many people in Rhodesia that because of their numerical proportion to 
the Africans the Union’s policy is for them hardly workable. I suggested 
that on the whole most Rhodesians, without thinking it out in detail, had 
perceived that another policy was needed and had called it ‘Partnership’, 
but that there was a real danger that they might be elbowed by short-term 
selfish interests out of following their own true long-term interests and be 
brought, perhaps in the next two or three years, to give ‘Partnership’ by 
their acts a meaning which to most Africans would seem very far from a 
true partnership. 

Picture then a European, typical of many others, believing his long- 
term interest lies in a true partnership but constantly in danger of being 
deflected by immediate interests, always tempted to postpone the sharing 
of power, tempted to take the easy way and get a European to do the job 
instead of training an African. Picture as well the impatience of the 
educated African for freedom, independence, adult status, all he thinks of 
the West as enjoying, not for his grandchildren, but for himself, not a 
hundred years hence but in a year or two. And one must take it as axio- 
matic that what the educated African thinks today the peasant will think 
tomorrow—if he does not already do so—and vote for the day after. 

The heart of the Federation’s problem—on the European side—lies in 
Southern Rhodesia and the Copperbelt; on the African side, in Nyasaland. 
I’m going to talk first about Southern Rhodesia. One of the effects of 
Federation was that the number of people engaged in politics had to be 
nearly doubled, This meant bringing new blood into politics. This may 
be one factor in what has happened; another is the Constitution, which is 


1 See International Affairs, Vol. 33, No. 2, April 1957. 
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so framed that many of the most important aspects of policy are in terri- 
torial, not Federal, hands. Whatever the cause, if one is thinking of mea- 
sures which contribute to a definition of partnership, the achievement in 








—I] ' Southern Rhodesia is more remarkable than in the Federal field. 
Before anything else I would put housing policy. It is among uprooted 
Africans who have left their tribal reserves and come into the towns that 
today the desire for better conditions and political independence is strongest, and 
2 and nothing contributes more to hopelessness and bitterness than having no 
desia home. What has been done may not sound very remarkable here, but any- 
ter— where south of the Zambezi it is revolutionary that a report on African 
nd in urban housing should begin with the words: ‘It is right and natural that 
s left the native should live with his wife and children in a home of his own.’ 
inter- The assumption has always been that he came to the town from a distant 
white tribal reserve and rejoined his family as soon as he had earned enough 
t the money to pay his tax and buy a blanket or a bicycle. But in fact more 
situa- and more Africans do come to the towns and stay there; more and more 
rt of children are born in the towns and live there all their lives. The new 
on to scheme provides for 99-year leases of plots of land on each of which the 
ested Government will build a four-room house. The cost of putting up one of 
, had these houses can be got down to slightly more than £300; to this must be 
ship’, added the cost of roads, electric light, water, etc., and interest; if the 
‘term occupier is to buy his house over twenty years, he will have to pay £3 a 
nd be month. Consider this against the level of African wages: unskilled labour 
p’ by is fed and housed and receives a wage which may be £4 Ios. od., £5, f6 a 
om a month. A lorry driver may earn {12 or £13 but he is probably not fed. 
There is thus obviously a gap between what the occupier can reasonably be 
long- expected to pay and what his house costs. To fill this he will be encouraged 
being to take lodgers, perhaps two lodgers each paying a rent of {1 a montb for 
aring aroom. This will leave the occupier and his family cramped, but they may 
e job redeem a room as soon as they can afford it. 
f the The only real criticism of this scheme is, I think, one that goes deep. It 
ks of was not easy to raise the £6 million needed to start with 12,000 houses; to 
not a go on financing schemes of this kind at the rate at which they are needed 
axio- will be still more difficult. By the time these 12,000 are finished, the 
think | _waiting-list will have increased by more than another 12,000. The truth is 


that so long as average incomes are at their present level, a house which 


iesin | with services costs between £400 and £500 is really too good to take as a 
land. | minimum standard. The average money product of the Southern 
sts of | Rhodesian African was calculated at £12 per head per annum in 1951, and 
to be | even if by now it is £20, it still looks as though this scheme should be 
may supplemented by something cheaper. The sudden introduction from 
ich is Europe of standards of living which have evolved over centuries has meant 


that Africans expect as a right living conditions which the country cannot 
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yet afford. I am impressed by the far-sightedness of the Royal Commission 
on East Africa who suggested that in zones round towns Africans should be 
permitted to build their own houses of traditional materials with certain 
standards of cleanliness and sanitation. A beginning with this is being 
made in Northern Rhodesia. 

With this housing scheme goes the Native Land Husbandry Act. It 
began in the late nineteen-twenties, when African instructors were taught 
a very simple rotation of crops with the use of animal manures, the number 
of all animals kept being related to the amount of arable land. To begin 
with, persuasion was the method; today legislation makes it possible to 
enforce good husbandry and consolidated holdings over the whole of the 
Reserves. Each area in turn is surveyed and a decision is reached as to 
the amount of arable available for each person who at present has a share 
in the area as a member of a tribe. The amount of arable is related to the 
amount of grazing; it varies from 15 acres of arable and 300 of grazing 
per unit in the west, to something like 3 of arable and 30 of grazing in the 
most congested areas of the east. But over much of the country it is more 
like 6 acres of arable and 60 of grazing. With such a holding goes the right 
to graze one grown beast for every acre of arable. These holdings can be 
sold—or rather, to be accurate, the right to cultivate them can be sold— 
and they can be inherited. Three of them, but not more, can be combined | 
in one ownership. This is going to mean that each peasant will have a 
consolidated holding, all in one place, with an arable area balanced against 
the manure he can put into it. It will produce peasants who are pro- 
fessional farmers on small holdings. But the holding cannot be split and 
the younger sons will be forced gradually to the towns. It will make a per- 
manent class of town labourers. It will therefore be necessary to extend 
the home ownership scheme very greatly. f 

Next in importance to housing comes education. Indeed, if you ask 
Africans what they want most they will almost always put education 
before anything else. When the Pioneer columns first reached Southern 
Rhodesia, State education had only recently become universal in the 
United Kingdom; only after centuries of saving has it been possible for 4 
Western Europe and America to afford free schooling for everyone. But || 
in Africa it’s felt to be a human right, straight away, before this saving has | 





taken place. And, if you think that, how can you say it’s a human right 
for a white man and not a black? Equally, if it’s a human right in Peck- | 


ham, why not in Bulawayo? Surely this talk about rights is a trifle 


illusory; it’s a matter of what you can afford. And what you can afford is F 


largely a matter of the surplus energy—beyond what is needed for daily! 
existence—which you or your ancestors have expended. However that 
may be, in the early days education was provided, to begin with, in the} 
cheapest way possible to as many as it could reach. This was by means of 
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the missions. There are little bush schools where the people themselves 
provide the building, the Government pays the salary of the teacher, and 
missionaries provide the supervision, and with the help of a small grant 
from the Government—three shillings per child per year—provide equip- 
ment. There are bigger schools in which the Government provides more 
help. It was a system well-suited to the early days but it hasn’t kept pace 
with the demand—and it has involved the African boy paying a fee for his 
mission education, while the son of the European gets his State education 
free. That too seemed natural; he would have got it in Europe. You have 
the two standards put side by side and it looks unfair; in fact, it is unfair, 
but is it really made unfair just by juxtaposition? Free State education in 
Peckham but not at Mangwende’s Kraal; for Dylan Thomas but not for 
Shakespeare. How unfair! And how silly the idea of ‘fairness’ is—but it is 
not silly to take account of its psychological effect. Nor of the need for 
education if Rhodesia is really to develop. Accordingly Southern Rho- 
desia has adopted a £12 million scheme which will provide State education 
in the towns, which aims at making the town-bred African literate and 
providing compulsory education in municipal areas. And it includes 
grammar schools and technical schools which have been lacking in the 
past. 

The fourth big thing which Southern Rhodesia has done is not yet 
complete. A Commission was appointed to inquire into the future of the 
trade unions in the country; its recommendations were unanimous and 
were accepted by Parliament but have not yet become law. Basically they 
are to continue the methods of conciliation in trade disputes which have 
worked remarkably well in the past with white unions and to throw the 
white unions open to African members. 

These four steps indicate, I think, an intention to make Partnership a 
reality. They do not go far enough to satisfy theorists in this country or 
Africans on the spot, but they must be judged in the light of what has 
gone before. Can the Federal Government show anything comparable? 
Not, I think, anything so impressive. But in the Federal sphere two steps 
have been taken which indicate that same intention to make something of 
Partnership. One is pressing forward with the new University. There has 
been real change in the form of growing readiness to accept the idea of an 
inter-racial University. But I don’t think the difficulties can be exag- 
gerated. Attitudes to money and the relative importance of truthfulness 
and politeness may, I suggest, be much harder to reconcile in the long run 
than eating habits and sanitary arrangements. 

Again, theorists may not be pleased by the rules for a Federal Civil 
Service. They reflect the facts of the situation and the conditions of the 
country and involve recruitment at various levels which will mean that for 
some time to come the top grade will be mainly, but not entirely, European. 
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But the criteria are not based on skin colour, and that is a great step 
forward. 

Let us consider next what remains to be done: notable omissions if this 
word ‘Partnership’ is to have a meaning that is not to be specialized and 
local. 

First comes the franchise, and we do not know what exactly is going to 
be proposed. All the indications I have so far heard indicate that the 
Federal authorities are likely to propose a franchise on two tiers, in which 
it would be possible for one person to vote on two levels. The income 





levels will be fixed so that the lower tier will be mainly African and the 
upper tier mainly European; the lower tier will elect about a quarter of the 
House. This will produce a House about as democratic as the Houses of 
Parliament which resulted from the Reform Bill of 1832. It will not 
satisfy African public opinion. Will it induce people to vote on racial 
lines—as the electorates are encouraged to do in Kenya—or will it bea 
step towards a healthier system in which opinions as to the future welfare 
of one’s country jostle with one’s own interests, and produce a party 
system in which there is room for a floating vote—the conditions in which 
democracy seems most successful? My own fear is that it will prove in 
practice to be too like separate electorates, which in my experience breed 
and encourage hatred. But all this is a question on which one can only 
speculate; the facts are not yet known. The test will be quite simple— 
whether it gives Africans the chance of a real say in the way they're 
governed. 

It’s a commonplace that cheap labour is expensive in the long run, that 
low wages mean low productivity, a vicious circle which needs to be 
turned into a benevolent spiral. In these territories, and indeed all African 
territories, common humanity and the interests of efficient labour suggest 
to a good employer that he should provide for his workers amenities which 
are more than the general standard of incomes in the territory justifies. So 


that there is an immense difference in standards of living between country | 


and town. An extension of this problem applies in the sphere of wages. 


Wages traditionally were regarded as pocket money for the labourer. He | 


was fed, clothed, and housed. This was a system which encouraged and 
perpetuated an irresponsible attitude to his job. But it is less and less 
often the case that he lives alone while his wife happily cares for herself 
and the children in the reserve. There are not available the budgets for 
food and clothing for the family to the extent one would like. Still, such 
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things do exist. A budget worked out on the Copperbelt as a basis for a 
cost of living allowance—and supplemented by other inquiries—leads me 
to think that the minimum on which a man can support a wife and two 
children is from £7 Ios. to £8 Ios. a month. This includes something for 


beer and tobacco, but not much; there is really nothing to spare in it, and | 
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it must be remembered that today the African wants European clothes, 
shoes, trousers, skirts, and hats. Now £8 a month throughout the greater 
part of the Federation is a high wage. £5 or £6 is much more common, and 
it is difficult to see how most families avoid spending more than they have 
earned every month. 

I am not suggesting that Governments should be taking action to deal 
with this problem by fixing a minimum wage which would alter this situa- 
tion radically overnight. I do, however, suggest that they should be 
thinking the whole time of this as a basic problem of the country. I do 
suggest that as wages rise employers will be forced to employ only men 
whose labour is productive. Employers will therefore train their workers 
better and workers will have to do more to keep their jobs. As wages rise, 
the internal purchasing power of the community will rise too and secondary 
industries will grow. It’s happening all the time—all I’m suggesting is 
that it’s a healthy tendency which shouldn’t be frowned on. Higher 
wages may produce some unemployment—not for long in an expanding 
economy. And it is still possible—not for much longer—for the unem- 
ployed to be reabsorbed in tribal areas for a short period; it would be far 
more serious to have unemployment in ten years’ time. Again, with the 
Native Land Husbandry Act some kind of provision for old age pensions for 
Africans cannot be very far in the future; and to be able to pay for them 
higher wages are needed as a means to higher productivity. 

Let us turn to the Copperbelt, the strongest industry in the economy of 
the Federation, providing 95 per cent of the exports of the Northern terri- 
tory and adding {100 million a year to the Federation’s income. Both the 
big Copperbelt groups believe it to be in their long-term interests that 
there should be a labour force which is contented; both would agree that 
this cannot be achieved if there is any artificial limit to the positions open 
toan African; both would like to see a ladder of jobs up which the African 
can ascend with wages appropriate to his skill. They are faced with a 
divided labour force, the average emoluments of the Europeans being over 
{2,000 a year and of the Africans between {150 and £175 a year. Both 
groups of employers would regard it as a grave mistake to perpetuate for 
all workers in the Copperbelt the present high wages enjoyed by Euro- 
peans, which are due to their scarcity value and their special responsi- 
bilities as leaders of gangs of Africans. 

The European Mineworkers’ Union takes officially the line that their 
high wages are simply the result of years of hard bargaining, which they 
have wrung from the unwilling management by concerted action. They 
too, they say, would like to see the African progress; they are prepared to 
open their Union to him provided he gets the same wages as they do. They 
are not however prepared to acquiesce in a policy of ‘dilution’. 

The general position of the African Mineworkers’ Union is that their 
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wages are in general far too low in comparison with those of the Euro. 
peans; they believe the industry can afford to pay them a higher general 
level of wages and that is what they are fighting for. They resist any 
attempt to split their ranks by detaching from them their more skilled 
and senior operatives and putting them into a separate union. 

The European Mineworkers’ Union enjoy the benefits of a closed shop; 
only by modification of the agreement can the Companies give anyone else 
a post held by a member of this Union. After long negotiations the 
Companies succeeded in getting from the European Mineworkers’ Union 
an agreement that a certain limited num ber of their posts should be divided | 
from each other and performed by a greater number of Africans at lower | 
wages than the Europeans had previously enjoyed, but higher than any 
Africans were getting before. This, however, produced a dispute with the | 
African workers because, these being supervisory jobs, the Companies held | 
that the Africans who held these posts must become salaried workers and 
join the Salaried Staff Association instead of the Trade Union. 

Here, then, is a very complicated situation in which each of the three 
principal parties stands its ground, one dispute leads to another, and it 
becomes inevitable that the African workers should be a target for | 
political leaders and that the Copperbelt should be a breeding ground 
of bitterness between the races. The Companies are good employers; they 
have provided some of the best African housing in the continent; they 
provide good rations for their employees—a varied diet which for an under- 
ground worker is about 4,000 calories a day—and wages are higher than 
for Africans in the rest of the territory. 

I feel it something of an impertinence for a student from outside to 








comment on a problem with which so many highly intelligent people have 
concerned themselves intimately for so long; but, from the distance pro- 
vided by detachment, it does seem, first, that the Governments of Nor- 
thern Rhodesia and the Federation should be taking a more active part | 
in this conflict. It may be good short-term tactics for them to keep in the | 
background except in an emergency; but surely they should have an 
agreed policy—agreed with each other and with the other territorial 
Governments—with regard to trade unions, and surely they should be 
using all their influence behind the scenes to press towards a long-term | 
solution? Surely that would make occasional intervention far more effec- | 
tive. And that solution should surely be in the direction of a table of jobs 

to which certain scales of pay are attached irrespective of race but de- 

pendent instead on skill, and in the direction of reducing the gap between | 
skilled and unskilled rates. Is it quite beyond hope—and even with strong 
Government pressure I don’t underestimate its difficulty—to get the | 
European Union to agree to a breakdown of their wages so that they get 

the same total but that their Copper Bonus includes possibly an expatria- 
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tion allowance and—much more fruitfully—a special responsibility allow- 
ance? 

I tried in the last lecture to indicate the strength of the feeling in 
Nyasaland—and, with modifications, of Northern Rhodesian Africans— 
that they would rather have progressed towards self-government as a poor 
territory than be subordinated to a European-dominated Southern Rho- 
desia with brighter financial and,economic prospects. To that I have only 
to add something quite simple. It is that throughout Africa there is 
immense impatience for education, and for independence from white 
leadership which dictates from a fixed platform of dogma and authority. 
There are many exceptions to it. But the impatience is there and it is 
growing. Even in the Belgian Congo, where it seemed for long that the 
Belgians had been so successful at providing economic progress without 
political activity, the same feeling is growing with startling rapidity. 

In the light of this feeling, which I believe will grow, talk of equality 
a hundred years from now is likely to produce irritation and unrest. It 
will hardly be possible to move fast enough to satisfy vocal African opinion 
in the Northern territories. Southern Rhodesia is different. There 
Africans have learned to accommodate themselves to a situation in which 
they take the second place and there is much more readiness to be grateful 
for small mercies, to realize the advantages of gradualness and its inevit- 
ability, and to co-operate with Europeans. 

There is vocal European opposition to Partnership. This was, to 
begin with, expressed by the Confederate Party, who would have divided 
the country politically, keeping for European occupation and exclusive 
control a kind of central strip, and completely reshuffling the map of 
Southern Rhodesia, with its many native reserves in almost every district. 
The Confederate Party (which later became the Commonwealth Party) 
has been decisively defeated in two recent by-elections in areas in Southern 
Rhodesia where it was strongest ; it must be regarded as a smallish minority 
and is unlikely to count for much in the near future. The Dominion Party, 
however, represents a stronger body of opinion. They accept the idea of 
Partnership but would define it in terms which would ‘ensure European 
leadership for the foreseeable future’. They too would favour a two-tier 
franchise, but their plan as announced would differ from the Federal plan 
in that a man could vote only in one tier; the nine African members out of 
thirty-six would be voted for by Africans only, but an African who could 
vote for the higher tier would then be disqualified from voting for the 
African tier. This would mean a more rigid separation of the races in 
voting and would in practice mean two racial electorates. In short, the 
policy of the Dominion Party is that of the Federal Party but defined in a 
more conservative and narrowly European sense. It is a point of view 
which might have a strong appeal to the Rhodesian electorate if it were 
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advocated by personalities of the calibre which the Federal Party and 
the United Rhodesia Party can put forward. At the moment, however, it 
looks to an outsider as though its weakness was likely to be internal dis- 
sension. 

I have put before you what I think are the main factors which will 
indicate in the next few years how Partnership is to be defined. Is it 
going to be—eventually—an equal partnership between two races—each 
race considered as a unit? This means that an individual of one race 
enjoys thirty-five times as much power and wealth as an individual of the 
other. It means a highly privileged society. Or is it going to be a partner- 
ship between individuals giving a reasonably free opportunity to each to 
profit as he can? You must decide for yourselves whether you think the 
kind of partnership contemplated by the present rulers is going to satisfy 
those Africans who look towards Nigeria and the Gold Coast, where they 
see African States—very differently placed, it is true, in education and 
economic possibilities, but still African—achieving independence. And 
you must decide whether, short of satisfaction, those Africans can be 
induced to show the patience needed for a process of evolution. They need 
patience and trust—and at the moment one’s bound to say that impatience 
and distrust are very strong among them in the North; the Europeans 
need generosity and courage and patience too; both need a far-sighted 
gaze into the future. Of two things I am confident: first, that no African 
with any degree of education is going to be satisfied for long with a society 
which does not provide equal opportunities in education, in industry, and 
in politics; second, that the system of the Federation—the Constitution 
and its working and the political set-up—dangerous though it is to drive, 
and thoroughly British, rather like an Emmett drawing of a train, steam 
spurting from a dozen leaks and several safety-valves, is in the long run 
liable to a less violent explosion than that farther south. 


Address at Chatham House 
17 January 1957 
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A NEW APPROACH TO THE NILE 
WATERS PROBLEM 


K. M. BARBOUR 


HE dramatic political events in the Middle East in the latter half 

of 1956 have deflected international attention from two issues that 

are likely in the long run to prove of even greater economic sig- 
nificance to the Egyptians than the control of the Suez Canal or the fate 
of the Sinai peninsula: the High Dam which they are proposing to build at 
Aswan, and the unresolved dispute between Egypt and the Sudan con- 
cerning the division of the Nile Waters. The basic issues of how these 
waters are to be conserved and of the principles to be observed in their 
allocation are matters primarily concerning Egypt and the Sudan, and 
will clearly have to be thrashed out by direct negotiation between them; 
the matter has, however, wider implications, because claims for water may 
one day be put forward by other States that form part of the Nile Basin, 
and because the very large capital sums needed for new control works will 
undoubtedly have to be borrowed from abroad.* 

In the circumstances it has seemed worth while to draw attention to 
certain geographical and economic implications of policies of further Nile 
control, since, in studying why there is still some opposition to the idea of 
building a High Dam at all, and in summarizing the main arguments 
employed in the hitherto unsuccessful negotiations between the Egyptians 
and the Sudanese, we can perhaps see our way to suggest a new basis of 
division whereby a compromise may be achieved. Once a project or series 
of projects has been agreed on, the question will arise what State or States 
should provide the capital needed; this issue will not be discussed, except 
to remark that the matter is one of such urgency to the Egyptians in 
particular that any appearance of light-heartedly offering or withdrawing 
capital aid must prove peculiarly wounding to their self-respect. 

Unless present indications are deceptive, the interests of the riparian 
States other than Egypt and the Sudan need not detain us for long. Little 
survey work has been done in Ethiopia or East Africa to estimate the 
itrigable areas involved or the amounts of water that they might require, 
but it seems unlikely that their total demand will amount to more than 


1 Apart from the standard sources, especially H. E. Hurst, The Nile (London, 1952) and 
H. E. Hurst et al., The Nile Basin, Vols. 1-7 (Cairo, 1931-46), less accessible information 
has been obtained from The Report of the Nile Projects Commission (Cairo, 1920); a Report 
on the Sadd el Aali Project, 1955 (Egyptian Government Permanent Council for the Deve- 
lopment of National Production (Sadd el Aali Office)), and The Nile Waters Question—The 
Case for the Sudan and The Case for Egypt and the Sudan's Reply (Ministry of Irrigation and 
Hydro-Electric Power, Sudan Government, Khartoum, December 1955). 
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one or two milliards (thousand millions) of cubic metres of water per 
annum ; when inevitable transmission losses in the long journey across the 
Sahara to Egypt are taken into account, this would represent barely a one 
per cent reduction in the volume of water reaching Aswan.' 

Ultimately, there is no doubt, the creation of a system of complete 
regulation of the Nile will require the establishment of control works in 
Ethiopia and Uganda as well as in Egypt and the Sudan; their operation 
will need to be planned and regulated by a single Nile Valley authority, 
and, as Egypt and the Sudan become increasingly dependent on the added 
water supplies they produce, it will be the more necessary for mutual 
confidence to prevail throughout. Even now the Sudanese could, by a 
hostile operation of the dams within their territory, seriously harm 
Egyptian agriculture in a year of low flood, and the authorities in Cairo are 
clearly mindful of the dangers of putting themselves in the hands of other 
Powers also. Yet, in the meantime, further development of the Nile Waters 
is urgently required by the Egyptians, even more than by the Sudanese, 
and so it is hardly surprising that in determining the next steps to be taken 
the Egyptians have opted for the measure that will make them as inde- 
pendent as possible of foreign goodwill and co-operation. 

The desperate urgency of the present economic situation in Egypt and 
her need to enlist foreign aid require little elaboration. As all thoughtful 
Egyptians are continuously aware, their country’s population is growing 
with great and alarming speed, yet the standard of living of the people 
iseven now miserably low. While in the Sudan further irrigation is desired 
as a means of raising the national income and of changing from bare sub- 
sistence to a more profitable type of agriculture, the Egyptians are wholly 
dependent on irrigation to grow their food and must expand their agri- 
cultural production merely to keep pace with, let alone outstrip, the rising 
number of mouths to be fed. In fact, it is in a spirit of utter determination 
that they have resolved on a great project whose aim is to make possible a 
considerable increase in the country’s irrigated, i.e. cultivated, area, and 
tomake up as far as they can for their lack of many of the raw materials on 
which modern industry is based by assuring themselves immense supplies 
of cheap electric power. 

These two ends the Egyptians mean to achieve by the construction, 
just up-stream of the existing Aswan Dam, of a much higher dam with an 
enormously greater reservoir capacity. This should not only save great 
quantities of water which at present go to waste every summer in the 
Mediterranean (normally about three-eighths of the mean discharge 
measured at Aswan), but would also permit a regular flow of water to be 
maintained to generate a reliable supply of electricity throughout the 


1The mean annual flow at Aswan may be regarded as 84 milliard per annum, but 
see below, p. 326. 
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year. The feasibility of the High Dam is almost an article of faith among 
the Egyptians, though it must be said that many foreign engineers are 
dubious whether the proposed structure of sand, silt, and crushed rock, 
covered with a concrete skin and resting on a bed of sand, gravel, and 
boulders, will prove satisfactory. Its cost, together with that of associated 
hydro-electric and irrigation works in Egypt, has been estimated at almost 
£400 million; such a scheme could be undertaken only with the aid of one 
of the world’s two greatest Powers, and so it was not surprising that when 
the Americans withdrew their offer to put up a large part of the necessary 
funds the Egyptian Prime Minister felt he had received a major blow to 
his prestige and reacted by the nationalization of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany.! 

Now, even apart from the question of finding the necessary finance 
from abroad, the High Dam is an Egyptian project that cannot be under- 
taken without the consent of at least one group of foreigners, the Sudanese. 
This is because the new reservoir, when filled, would flood the considerable 
tract of inhabited and cultivated land that lies around the Sudanese town 
of Wadi Halfa, between the Egyptian border and the Second Cataract. 
Before the High Dam is built and these lands are submerged, it will have 
been necessary for the 75,000 or so inhabitants of the Wadi Halfa reach 
to have been compensated for the loss of their ancestral lands, and to have 
been settled elsewhere in the Sudan on a suitable irrigation scheme. 

In fact, the problem is considerably more complicated for, while the 
Egyptians wish to expand their irrigated area, and need more water in 
order to do so, the Sudanese have also been finding in the last thirty years 
that their best prospect of increasing the national income and raising their 
country from its present level of poverty lies in the expansion of irrigation. 
They are unwilling, therefore, to give their consent to the building of the 
High Dam until a final agreement is reached on how the increased supplies 
of water to be made available by that or any other future dams are to be 
shared between the two countries. They are also opposed to the dam for 
valid sentimental reasons, since the permanent loss of an inhabited part 
of their country must be unpopular; and on technical grounds, since other 
cheaper and less objectionable means of conserving the Nile Waters have 
long been under discussion. While some Sudanese would like to give a 

1 It is not at present clear how far technical considerations influenced this American 
decision, and how far it resulted from a political estimate that the Egyptian Government 
was unfit to execute so mighty a project, as evinced by its willingness to mortgage its cotton 
crop to purchase arms from Eastern Europe. Either way, subsequent events in the area 
have made it very improbable that the Western Powers will offer to lend the Egyptians the 
necessary sums to build the dam. 

2 The monumental six-volume report of the Jonglei Investigation Team, The Equatorial 
Nile Project and its Effects in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (Khartoum, 1954), was the result 
of a prolonged investigation into the probable effects of changing the water regime in the 
Upper Nile Basin, and of the remedies required to avoid harmful effects to the local popula- 


tion. No similar preliminary studies have accompanied the High Dam proposals, whose 
effects, both social and hydrological, still await inquiry. 
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flat refusal to the High Dam project, the majority accept it as inevitable 
and are resolved to get as large a share of the water as possible before 
giving their assent. 

Whichever means of water conservation is to be adopted first, a point 
that has become clear is that it will no longer be possible for the problem 
tobe treated in a piecemeal way; the time has come for the adoption 
of a complete plan for the Nile Basin towards which all current policies 
must ultimately be directed. Hitherto the needs of Egypt and the Sudan 
have been more or less adequately met by the construction of dams and 
barrages of relatively limited capacity, designed to hold water for periods 
of less than a year; these have certainly been very successful and profitable 
ventures. Such is the regime of the Nile, however, that future conservation 
works, wherever constructed, will have to be much larger and more 
expensive than those now in operation. 

The reservoirs now in use, at Aswan in Egypt and at Sennar and Jebel 
Auliya in the Sudan, are designed to hold up a small portion of the Nile 
flood, caused by the summer rains over the Ethiopian plateau, and to 
release the water in the early part of the following year; by that time the 
contribution of the Ethiopian rivers, principally the Blue Nile, has fallen 
toa minimum and the waters of the White Nile, draining the East African 
plateau, are insufficient to meet the demands of agriculture, particularly in 
Egypt where the highly profitable cotton crop is grown in the summer. 

The total capacity of the existing dams is less than 10 milliard cubic 
metres of water, and since the quantity of water that is allowed to flow out 
to sea each summer amounts on an average to more than 30 milliard, it 
might be thought that it would be sufficient for the present to build one 
or more additional dams of the same kind as the present ones; suitable 
sites could certainly be found on the main Nile in thinly populated areas. 
Unfortunately the annual Nile floods are by no means constant in volume, 
a phenomenon of which we have evidence dating back as early as the Book 
of Genesis, when the seven lean kine ate up the seven fat kine, and it may 
happen that several successive floods fall so far below the mean figure that 
even the existing reservoirs could barely be filled. Were there to be any 
major extension of reservoir capacity, and of irrigated agriculture de- 
pendent upon it, a run of floods as low as those which were recorded from 
1912 to 1914 could constitute a major calamity to Egypt, while a flood as 
high as that of 1878 could also be extremely dangerous if there were no 
flood reservoir or suitable escape area to draw off the peak. 

Until a few years ago it was generally felt that the most suitable place 
to provide long-term or over-year storage, as a protection against low 
years, was in one of the lakes of the East African plateau, preferably Lake 
Victoria, since their large areas would mean that a small rise in lake level 


would give a great increase in reservoir capacity. A disadvantage of the 
Z 
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use of Lake Victoria for storage would lie in the fact that the Upper Nile 
swamps of the southern Sudan act at present as a natural flood regulator, 
and prevent increases in the supply of water that reaches the swamps at 
their southern end from having any appreciable effect on the volume flow- 
ing out to the north; a diversionary canal had therefore to be proposed to 
avert these losses, and this Jonglei Canal, as it is usually called, has given 
its name to the whole set of proposals associated with it. Quite apart from 
the utility of permitting the transmission of water as required from the 
over-year storage reservoir, this canal would also assist in reducing the 
great losses that at present take place in the Upper Nile basin in summer, 
and thus would increase the supply of water reaching Egypt. While 
appreciably modifying the ecology and economy of almost half a million 
Nilotic tribesmen of the southern Sudan, the Jonglei proposals as a whole 
could be a first step towards the development and exploitation of the vast 
thinly populated and potentially fertile areas of the central and southern 
Sudan; at the same time the dams and reservoirs to be constructed farther 
down the Nile could further agriculture and the generation of power at 
several sites in the northern Sudan. Apart from the value of a much im- 
proved water supply for irrigation, the Egyptians would thus enjoy a more 
regular flow of water at Aswan, and could generate much more electricity 
there. 

As already remarked, the Jonglei proposals would require complete 
hydrological co-operation between a number of States; given goodwill, 
however, and modern calculating machinery, the problems would be 
readily soluble, and all the riparian States should benefit from the result. 
This would not, however, of itself constitute the complete solution to the 
problem of the control of the Nile, for there would still be an appreciable 
portion of the Nile flood that was allowed to escape to the Mediterranean, 
especially when a better-than-average flood came down. The Egyptians 
therefore favour a system of Nile conservation that would reduce this 
annual loss, and be at the same time wholly under their own control. 

The High Dam would fulfil both these requirements. The proposal is 
that six kilometres up-stream of the existing Aswan Dam, which has a 
height of 29 metres and holds back 5 milliard cubic metres of water, a 
new dam should be built of vastly greater dimensions, having a height of 
100 metres and a capacity of 130 milliard. Of this vast capacity 10 milliard 
would be required to allow for the exceptionally high evaporation losses at 
this latitude, 30 milliard would be ‘dead’ storage to allow for future silting 
up, and the balance would provide both the over-year storage needed to 
guard against a succession of bad years and flood protection in case there 
should be an exceptionally high flood at a time when the reservoir was at 
its normal maximum capacity. By retaining the existing dam the Egyp- 
tians would also be able to generate a very high potential of electricity. 
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Control of the dam would of course be entirely in Egyptian hands, but 
unfortunately, as mentioned above, when full it would drown not only 
Wadi Halfa but also all the inhabited lands in the strip between the 
Egyptian frontier and the Second Cataract. There would be no possibility 
of resettling either the townspeople or the villagers on land too high to be 
flooded, and they would have to be moved to a new area many hundreds of 
miles away. In fact a quite feasible site has been found beside the River 
Atbara, where an irrigation scheme similar to that in the Gezira could be 
set up, to be watered from a reservoir on the Atbara River at Khashm el 
Girba. The Egyptians are well aware of the need for a suitable scheme of 
resettlement for the displaced Sudanese, having seen for themselves the 
devastating effect of forcible displacement on the Nubians of Upper Egypt 
when the Aswan Dam was originally built and heightened; these people 
received sums of money as compensation for the loss of their lands but, 
finding no alternative areas to settle and having no trades to follow, they 
quickly lost their money and were reduced to destitution. There are cer- 
tain other advantages that would accrue to the Egyptians from the con- 
struction of the High Dam, including the quickening effect on their 
economy of having vast sums of money spent in the country and of work 
being provided to absorb the unemployed; moreover, so long as inflation 
could be checked the Government in power would enjoy, and indeed would 
have earned, the gratitude of the whole people. 

As long as the great Powers appeared to be vying with one another for 
the right to earn Egyptian goodwill by providing the funds to build the 
High Dam, the Sudanese for the most part accepted its construction as 
inevitable; they devoted their efforts, therefore, to attempting to alter the 
present allocation of waters between the two countries, which they regard 
as inequitable. In this they had good reason, for the 1929 Nile Waters 
Agreement, which regulates the use of the Nile, was drawn up between 
the British and the Egyptians at a time when the Sudanese could make 
very little use of irrigation water. At that time the regular or established 
tights of the Egyptians amounted to 40 milliard cubic metres of water per 
annum, and those of the Sudanese to 2 milliard only; by now the Egyptian 
tights have risen to 48 milliard, there being no treaty limitation to their 
growth, while those of the Sudanese have been restricted to 4 milliard 
only, and numerous sound proposals for the extension of irrigated agri- 
culture have had to be turned down for lack of the necessary water. 

In the negotiations between the two countries, therefore, the Sudanese 
have made the point that they are only willing to give their approval for 
the building of the High Dam if a final allocation of the Nile Waters can 
be agreed upon. To this the Egyptians appear to have made no objection 
in principle, but when discussion has reached the stage of mentioning 
actual figures, it has become apparent that the most that the Egyptians 
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are willing to allow to the Sudanese is a great deal less than the latter feel 
bound to claim. The attitudes of the two parties may be summarized as 
follows. 

The mean annual flow of the Nile, say the Egyptians, is 80 milliard 
cubic metres measured at Aswan; out of this total they declare their 
established right to be 51 milliard, and that of the Sudanese to be 4 
milliard. They then propose that any water to be made available by future 
control works should be divided between the two countries in the ratio of 
their populations, after first subtracting the 10 milliard that will be lost by 
evaporation from the High Dam. This leaves 15 milliard still unallocated, 
and, taking the populations of Egypt and the Sudan to be 22 and 8 million 
respectively, they propose that the Sudan should be given 8/3o0ths of the 
net gain, and themselves 22/30ths. The final allocation, therefore, would 
be 4 + (8/30 x 15) = 8 milliard for the Sudan, and 51 + (22/30 x 15) = 
62 milliard for themselves. 

The Sudanese, on the other hand, reject both the basis of calculation 
adopted by the Egyptians and the actual figures they employ. They have 
said, first, that the mean flow is 84 milliard cubic metres at the very lowest 
estimate, not 80; secondly, that the Egyptians’ established right is 48, not 
51 milliard; third, that the figure of 8 million for the Sudan’s population is 
an underestimate ;! and, fourth and most important, that if the Egyptians 
decide for their own reasons to establish their over-year storage reservoir 
at a site subject to extreme evaporation, instead of using Lake Victoria, 
then the resultant losses of 10 milliard cubic metres per annum should bea 
charge on the Egyptian share. Thus, declaring the benefit from ultimate 
control of the Nile to be 32 milliard, they claim that they should receive 
their existing 4 milliard plus approximately one-third of 32 milliard, ie. 
almost 11 milliard, making nearly 15 milliard in all. 

Fundamentally, however, the Sudanese complain that any such 
division would have the effect of granting to the Egyptians in perpetuity 
the advantage of having been in a position to develop irrigation before 
the Sudanese could do so. Perennial irrigation is more reliable and satis- 
factory than an uncertain dependence on tropical rains, and the Sudanese 
are not content to accept permanently agricultural methods inferior to 
those of the Egyptians. The possible bases of division that they are pre- 
pared to discuss are as follows: first, an allocation based on the cultivable 
areas that may easily be irrigated in each country; secondly, a division of 
water according to the present populations of the two countries, the figure 
for the Sudan being based on the recent census; and third, an unofficial 
award made in 1920 by an American engineer, Mr H. T. Cory, who was a 
member of an International Commission engaged in investigating the 


1 This has since been confirmed, and in the face of the announcement by the Sudan Census 
that the Sudan’s population is between 10 and 11 million, the Egyptians would presumably 
be prepared to advance the above offer slightly. 
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projects then under discussion for further Nile control, i.e. the Sennar and 
Jebel Auliya Dams.’ Cory recommended in an appendix that all water 
available over and above the 1920 established rights of the two countries 
should be shared equally between them. These three methods of division 
would give the Sudan ultimate shares of 35, 28, and 23 milliard cubic metres 
respectively, or additional benefits of 31, 24, and Ig over their present 
consumption. 

Now the extra water to be provided by the High Dam is, according to 
the Egyptian manner of calculation, 15 milliard only, so even the most 
modest of these Sudanese demands would consume the whole extra supply 
that is going to cost so very much money, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the Egyptians have in consequence completely rejected all three de- 
mands. In fact, the view of the Egyptians, implicit in their approach to 
this problem, is that their right to Nile water is very much greater than 
that of the Sudanese ; they see few resources available to themselves except 
agriculture, and no possibilities of agriculture except through irrigation, 
while in the Sudan they see vast areas where not only grain but also 
medium-staple cotton can be grown without irrigation, so that the Sudan 
could both feed itself and earn foreign exchange without using a drop of 
Nile water. The Sudan, they maintain, is at present supporting its popula- 
tion and economy on the consumption of only four milliard cubic metres 
of water, while Egypt is doing the same with fifty-one; the Sudan ought 
not, therefore, to expect more than a share of what extra water can be 
made available by further control measures, and indeed on the basis of 
their figure of 15 milliard to be provided by the High Dam they have raised 
their offer to the Sudanese to one-half of that amount, making the total to 
be allowed to them about 11 milliard, while the Egyptians get nearly 60. 

The issue is clearly one of the greatest importance to both countries, 
and so it is not perhaps to be wondered at that both parties to the dispute 
are guilty of a willingness to exaggerate those arguments which tell in 
their own favour, and to lose sight of the clearly distinguishable reasons 
for which irrigation water is required in the other country; they are the 
more likely to make such an error because of the differences between the 
two countries in respect of their systems of agricultural production. 

In Egypt all agriculture is dependent on irrigation. Of the water con- 
sumed, however, about 77 per cent is used to grow subsistence crops, and 
the remainder, a total of about 11 milliard cubic metres, is used to grow 
long-staple cotton and other cash crops; it is these which make the differ- 
ence between a subsistence and a cash economy, both for the farmer or 
land-owner and for the country as a whole. (In 1953 more than 85 per cent 
of Egypt’s foreign currency earnings came from cotton.) This cotton is a 


1 The other members of the Commission, who were all British, made no attempt to allo- 
cate the hitherto unused water. 
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much more profitable crop to grow than wheat or other foodstuffs, and the 
Egyptians are wise to devote so much land, labour, and water to it; it is 
not, however, a necessity, in that the people would not starve if they did 
not grow it, and would indeed be able to grow much more food if they 
grew no cotton at all. 

In the Sudan, on the other hand, it is only the inhabitants of the 
Northern Province, and some of those from the Blue Nile and Khartoum 
Provinces, who are wholly dependent on irrigation from the Nile; the areas 
of rain-grown cultivation produce considerable surpluses of grain that 
supply the deficient areas of the north as well as markets abroad. Of the 
four milliard cubic metres of water consumed, about two are used to grow 
food crops, and the remainder is devoted to cotton, either on the major 
Government schemes or in numerous private ones. The area of cotton is 
capable of very considerable extension, for suitable land is available in 
plenty, and only the restrictions imposed by the Nile Waters Agreement 
prevent the increase of the cotton area to perhaps twice its present acreage 
in a few years. As it is, approximately 360,000 acres of cotton irrigated 
from the Nile are grown each year in the Sudan, compared with 1,700,000 
acres in Egypt, and the mean value of the crop exported from the Sudan 
over the past five years has been {E31 million, or 65 per cent of the 
country’s receipts of foreign currency, as compared with {E130 million, 
or 87 per cent of their foreign currency, for the Egyptians. 

Clearly, therefore, the Egyptians are at present much better off than 
the Sudanese, both in their cotton area and in respect of their receipts of 
foreign currency ; this is equally true whether the matter be considered in 
absolute terms or in respect of the figures per head of the populations of 
the two countries. In all subsequent discussion, therefore, it may be taken 
as axiomatic that any attempt to keep the Sudanese permanently in an 
inferior position, in the sense of receiving a much lower revenue from 
cotton per head of the population, will be firmly rejected in Khartoum. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the Sudan has alternative 
resources that are denied to the Egyptians. Not only are there exports of 
grain, hides, gum, ivory, etc., to which Egypt has little comparable, but 
there are also the exports of rain-grown and other non-Nile cotton,! which 
brought in £E4-8 million in 1953-4; these latter are capable of very great 
extension, though admittedly with nothing like the fair certainty of suc- 
cess that attends the extension of irrigation. When the Egyptians declare 
that the Sudanese should concentrate on the development of the savannahs 
and leave to them the extension of irrigated cultivation, they are clearly 
making too much of these possibilities, and the suspicion arises that they 
are perhaps anxious to maintain a virtual monopoly of the production 


1 The irrigated cotton-growing area of the Gash and Baraka deltas lie outside the catch- 
ment area of the Nile. 
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of long-staple cotton; nevertheless the point has some substance, and 
should not be wholly disregarded. 

Let us now, therefore, consider what allocation of water will fairly re- 
flect the legitimate demands of the two countries. First, I would reject 
the argument sometimes put forward that a once-for-all division of the 
Nile Waters should now take place, paying no attention to future changes 
that may occur in the relative populations of Egypt and the Sudan; if 
either population increases much more rapidly than the other, any agree- 
ment arrived at today will certainly appear inequitable to one or the other 
party, and so it would be better to make provision from the start for auto- 
matic adjustment according to the future populations of the two countries. 
If the Egyptians care to recommend, and can persuade their people to 
adopt, policies of family limitation, they will probably be acting wisely; 
but if they do not, I do not feel that we can, in effect, say to the Egyptian 
or Sudanese yet to be born that he was ill-advised to come into the world 
because the water that should have grown his daily bread is being used to 
grow cotton in another country. In practical terms this means that before 
any water is allocated to cotton-growing in the Nile Valley, sufficient 
should first be permitted to all those who have no other means of sub- 
sistence, i.e. to the inhabitants of Egypt and the Northern Sudan, to 
allow them to grow enough crops to live on. Such water should be known 
as ‘subsistence’ water, and should be calculated to allow for producing a 
mixed diet of grain, pulses, fruits, and animal products such as is eaten 
today. The use that might actually be made of this subsistence water 
would be a matter for the people themselves to decide; if they cared to use 
some of it for growing cash crops, and to rely on buying their food, that 
would be their affair. The important thing would be that the Egyptians in 
particular should realize that their daily bread was a first charge on the 
available water supplies; in this way their understandable emotional atti- 


' tude to the Nile as their ‘life-blood’ should be satisfied. 


Secondly, the water remaining after the allocation of the subsistence 
water should be known as ‘cash-crop’ water. Apart from the small quanti- 
ties that may be needed by Ethiopia or the East African territories, it 
should be divided between Egypt and the Sudan according to the ratio of 
their whole populations. The non-riverain as well as the riverain Sudanese 
should be taken into account because the vast area of the country costs so 
much more to administer than the compact strip of Egypt that it would be 
patently unfair to argue that only the latter should count towards the 
allocation of cash-crop water. On the other hand, these non-riverain areas 
of the Sudan, such as Kordofan or Darfur in the west, or Kassala in the 
east, are not wholly without possibilities of developing cash crops and 
marketable produce; where, therefore, such resources have been developed 
the allocation of cash-crop water should be liable to certain adjustment 
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on a pre-determined scale. Thus, the Sudan’s share should be somewhat 
diminished in respect of the Gash and Tokar Delta schemes of flush- 
irrigated cotton-growing, and adjustments should also be made in respect 
of exportable surpluses of unirrigated cotton and grain. The adjustments 
should be related to not more than one-third of the value of the crops 
exported; a higher penalty would have an unduly discouraging effect. 

Even so the adjustments would be unpopular in the Sudan, and 
difficult to agree on, and they clearly could not be carried very far without 
exercising a damping effect on the economies of both countries; non- 
agricultural resources, therefore, such as the gum and hides trade of the 
Sudan, or Egypt’s tourist trade and Suez receipts, would be wholly 
disregarded. 

The allocation of water according to these concepts of subsistence and 
cash-crop water would have to be made by a neutral board or commission, 
This would apply appropriate formulae that had been worked out by 
technical representatives of both sides. Precisely how the result would 
compare, therefore, with the methods of division already discussed cannot 
be said with any assurance. On the other hand, it is only because a pre- 
liminary estimate has suggested that the figure would lie somewhere be- 
tween the ‘minimum demands’ of either party that I have ventured to put 
forward these proposals, since a new approach that was not at the same 
time something of a compromise would be unlikely to prove helpful at all, 

On a tentative basis, then, the subsistence—cash crop proposals might 
work out as follows. The Egyptians would be allowed 37 milliard cubic 
metres per annum as subsistence water, estimated to be their present 
consumption for that purpose, and the Sudanese would likewise receive 2 
milliard. The remaining 45 milliard would be cash-crop water, divided 
between the two countries in the ratio of their total populations, giving the 
Egyptians 22/33, i.e. 30 milliard, and the Sudanese 11/33, i.e. 15 milliard. 
This would make the Egyptian allowance 67 milliard and the Sudanese 
17 milliard; from this latter share 1 milliard would be deducted in respect 
of the Sudan’s cash crops grown without the use of Nile Waters, and so the 
final allocation would be 68 milliard to Egypt and 16 to the Sudan.! This 
is a good deal lower than even the most modest Sudanese claim, which 
was for 23 milliard, but at the same time it is appreciably higher than the 
most that the Egyptians have been prepared to grant them, namely 1 
milliard. It may appear in consequence that these proposals are unlikely 
to commend themselves to either party; yet if they have the effect of 
encouraging both sides to look at the problem afresh in a rather wider 
setting, their primary purpose will have been achieved. 

April 1957 

1 Assuming that over-year storage were provided at Aswan, only 58 milliard of the 


Egyptian total would be available for irrigation, since the balance would be lost through 
evaporation. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By M. Margaret Ball and Hugh B. Killough. Lon- 
don, Stevens for the Library of World Affairs, 1956. viii+-667 pp. Maps. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}”. 50s. 


Tue fruit of a five-years’ partnership of two experienced teachers, this text- 
book, compressing into a bare quarter-million words such a wealth of well- 
selected information, is, by almost any standard, a notable achievement. The 
lay-out is unexceptionable, the writing fresh, forthright, and unadorned. Free 
from apparent bias and soberly impersonal, it conveys a fair general impression 
of the international scene. Like Rudolf Bliihdorn’s comparable Internazionale 
Beziehungen,* the book’s concern is not with the State, or even with its external 
affairs, but with ‘the existing system of national states’. Its category, in short, 
is, distinctively, International Relations—‘a vast and complicated subject’, the 
approach to which should be ‘analytical rather than purely historical’, and its 
presentation ‘interdisciplinary’, involving reference ‘to history, economics, 
political science, and perhaps other disciplines’. As in Blithdorn, the opening 
note is anthropological rather than, say, juristic. ‘All human beings are of the 
species Homo Sapiens. . . . This . . . does not necessarily imply, however, that 
Hottentots...and Englishmen... are interracially gregarious... . Inter- 
community conflict has been a persistent tendency . . . from early times.’ In its 
development of an ‘over-all approach’ to international relations, the book ‘dis- 
cusses crucial current issues, sketching in enough background to give the reader 
some historical perspective’. Not being historians, the authors express gratitude 
for the criticisms and suggestions of some who are. But they accept, of course, 
their responsibility for any errors. Well: on one such crucial, if no longer strictly 
current, issue, their presumably secondary sources, and alas their historians also, 
might seem to have failed them. For the famous Neutrality Act of August 
1935 did not, as they suppose, authorize the imposition of an embargo on 
‘munitions’; nor did the League Council condemn Italy as an aggressor. Even 
50, this book cannot but be recommended as one of the best of its kind. 
C. A. W. MANNING 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, January 1957, pp. 85-6. 
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DEFENSE AND DipLomacy: The Soldier and the Conduct of Foreign Relations, 
By Alfred Vagts. Foreword by William T. R. Fox. New York, King’s 
Crown Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xv-+547 pp. 
Bibliog. 11}” x8?”". $8.75. 7os. 

Tuis is the first published study in a series of “Topical Studies in International 

Relations’ which has been organized by Dr Grayson Kirk, now President of 

Columbia University, and which is planned to show the contributions which the 

various social sciences can make to the systematic study of international rela- 


tions. As Dr Vagts points out in his preface, the nineteenth and twentieth | 


centuries have seen ‘a far-reaching neglect of military problems at the hands of 
historiography’, which he has attempted to redress ‘by providing, in historical 
outline, a description of the ties between diplomacy and strategy, between 
diplomats and military men and their offices, their ideas, problems and practices, 
their unity and disunity’ (p. vii). The result is an immense tome—upwards of 
400,000 words long even after some compression and the omission of ‘particu- 
larly voluminous’ material (p. v) on military attachés, which is to be published 
later—embodying the yield of years of reading. The material is arranged under 
fourteen chapters, dealing respectively with soldiers and diplomats; soldiers in 
diplomatic posts; diplomacy, military intelligence, and espionage; foreign 
offices and general staffs; military conversations and general staff conversations; 
military missions and instructors; armed demonstrations; preventive war; the 


promise of victory; mobilization and diplomacy; general staffs and foreign | 
offices in time of war; strategy and diplomacy; generals and peace-making; and 


organization for unity. 

A moment’s consideration of the title, the sub-title, and the above-mentioned 
chapter headings will show that Dr Vagts’s conceptual framework is inadequate; 
and dipping into his chapters confirms this impression. This conceptual in- 
adequacy, however, does not lessen the importance of his real endeavour, which 
is to bring back into academic and public attention—perhaps especially in the 
English-speaking world—the fact that neither national policy nor international 
relations can be understood or properly conducted unless the part played in 
them by armed force is faced, accepted, and studied. Nor does conceptual in- 
adequacy lesson the value of his book as a storehouse of selected and grouped 
material, taken mainly from nineteenth and twentieth century experience, 
which few students will be able to explore without advantage. 

Dr Vagts does not always go sufficiently behind his immediate sources, at all 
events where these are contemporary. Thus on p. 162 he states that in 1950 the 
strength of Britain’s armed forces was 608,100, whereas in fact, averaging the 
Ministry of Labour’s end-of-the-month figures for March, June, September, and 
December, the number was 716,000, Again, on the same page he-shows the 
U.S.A. as spending in 1950 31-4 per cent of the national income for defence 
purposes, whereas in fact in the calendar year 1950 Federal expenditure 
on national defence was 5 per cent of the gross national product, while expendi- 
ture on all national security—which included such items as Mutual Security 
outlays—was 6-49 per cent. In the calendar year 1951 the corresponding figures 
were 10-32 per cent for national defence and 11-33 per cent for all national 
security. This error is particularly regrettable since it is almost certain to be 
picked up by Communist propagandists. 

JULES MENKEN 


Von Lenin zu Mao: Kommunismus in der Bandung-Ara. By Ruth Fischer. 
Diisseldorf and Cologne, Eugen Diederichs, 1956. 241 pp. 83” x53”. 

‘A NEW multi-national world is arising which no longer groups itself around 

Washington and Moscow’. This challenging statement prefaces Miss Fischer's 

discussion of the ‘polycentric’ tendencies in international Communism since 

Stalin’s demise. Many members of Chatham House will be familiar with her | 
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thesis, which evoked both interest and criticism when propounded last year on 
the occasion of the Suez crisis. The latter is briefly discussed in the text (barring 
last winter’s developments which occurred after publication) as an instance of 
that continuous process of emancipation from colonial rule which the author 
regards as the central happening of our time. The treatment of this subject is 
safely ‘anti-imperialist’. No consideration is given to the problem (which 
troubled Engels, but not his disciples) of balancing the interests of the world 
community against assertions of national ego-mania. 

Although emphasis falls throughout upon the central importance of the 
Chinese revolution, as an event of potentially greater significance than its Rus- 
sian parent, much of the material loosely collected in this book deals with epi- 
sodes in Communist Party history antecedent to the disintegration of mono- 
centric Stalinist Communism. It cannot be said that the arrangement is alto- 
gether happy; too much space is allotted to peripheral questions, and the 
central theme is drowned in a recapitulation of anti-Stalinist polemics from the 
standpoint of an observer who believes that the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party inaugurated a genuine reform era. Yet the author’s 
insistence that ‘Maoism’ constitutes a new chapter in Communist, as well as in 
Asian, history raises her book above the journalistic level to which its style pays 
somewhat excessive tribute. German readers in particular cannot fail to dis- 
cover a special significance in the reminder that ‘the Communist movement in 
Asia has gained the enormous impetus provisionally symbolised by the Com- 
munist victory in Pekin because, unlike European Communism (sic), it ex- 
pressed from the start the content of the Asian national revolution’. 


G. L. ARNOLD 
PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


FEDERALISM AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE. By William S. Livingston. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1956. xi+380 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83” x53”. 42s, 
LE FEDERALISME. By Gaston Berger and others. Foreword by Louis Trotabas. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France for the Université d’Aix-Marseille 
and the Centre de Sciences Politiques de l'Institut d’Etudes Juridiques de 
Nice, 1956. 409 pp. Bibliog. 83” x53”. Frs. 1,400. 
THE nature of the amending process is of first importance in the framing and 
working of a federal constitution. Dr William S, Livingston, who is an associate 
professor of government in the University of Texas, has examined this process in 
careful detail with special reference to four federations—Canada, Australia, 
Switzerland, and the United States. He has brought together a great deal of 
most useful information which could have been discovered from a variety of 
official and other sources only with labour and difficulty. His exposition is lucid 
and effective. His promise, in his first chapter, to discuss the sociology of 
federalism is, perhaps fortunately, not proceeded with, and we have instead a 
normal constitutional and political study of considerable value. Very wisely he 
adds some information and discussion on countries which, though not strictly 
federal, have a measure of devolution, such as the United Kingdom, South 
Africa, and Germany. There are appendices in which the provisions for con- 
stitutional amendment in the relevant countries are set out; there are some 
valuable tables of statistical information about the working of the amending 
process, and there is a full bibliography. Dr Livingston has added to our know- 
ledge and understanding of federal government. 

In July-August 1954 a series of lectures and discussions on the subject of 
federalism were organized at Nice under the auspices of the Institut d’Etudes 
Juridiques. Most of the lectures are published in a volume which is divided 
into two broad parts—the science of federalism and the technique of federalism. 
The lectures cover a very wide range, from M. Gaston Berger’s psychological 
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and philosophical introduction to the problems of federalism to the somewhat 
specialized discussion by M. G. Tenekides, of the University of Athens, of Greek 
federalism from the fifth to the third centuries B.c. The quality and interest of 
the lectures is uneven and there is little unity in the volume. For the reader in 
English-speaking countries, particular interest attaches perhaps to M. André 
Mathiot’s account of federalism in the United States, M. Charles Durand’s com. 
parative analysis of the federal state in positive law, and M. Jean Sigmann’s 
description of the application of federalism in Germany, especially since 1945, 
The movement for European federalism is also discussed, and M. Maurice 
Duverger explains, with his usual lucidity, the relation between political parties 
and federalism in Europe. 
K. C. WHEARE 


THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. By Edward Duff, 
S.J. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1956. xii+-339 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 8?” x 5}”. 25s. 

Ir is remarkable that this first attempt to assess the influence in the social and 

political sphere of the World Council of Churches should have been written bya 

Jesuit, who has been given access to the archives and some confidential papers, 

The survey gives the impression of being a fair and incisive summary of the 

achievements and omissions of this new development of the main non-Roman- 

Catholic churches. 

The main achievements enumerated (pp. 305-7) are the assertion on man’s 
essential dignity, his inherent responsibilities to his fellows, including civic and 
international responsibilities, and the reminder to national leaders of the force 
of charitable enterprises and of the common spiritual inheritance, and common 
destiny, of all mankind. The chief deficiencies noted are the failure to propound 
a distinctive social ethic, and the (perhaps consequent) neglect of education, 
Fr Duff can discover no such distinctive social thought among the Orthodox 
Churches (shades of St Ambrose!), whose stand-offish attitude is one of the 
major weaknesses of the new set-up; another is the tendency for ‘Protestants’ 
to favour an individualistic ‘ethic of inspiration’ and for Catholics to pursue an 
‘ethic of ends’ which may fossilize into Pharisaism. 

The World Council emerges as not much more than a successfully-surviving 
debating society, which is having some limited influence upon the major de- 
cisions in the sphere of social ethics and has managed to hold nearly all its mem- 
bers for several sessions; but which might fail to do this if its terminology were 
less non-committal and vague. Against this background the contributions of 
some individuals such as E. Brunner and R. Niebuhr show up as incisive and 
significant—in great contrast to the naiveté of some others. 

H. P. Kincpon 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES MARITAIN. Selected 
Readings by Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. Ward. Preface by Jacques 
Maritain. London, Bles, 1956. 375 pp. 83” 5}”. 25s. 

M. JACQUES MARITAIN is that rare phenomenon of the mid-twentieth century, a 

political philosopher with some claim to originality. Beginning as a Protestant 

and a pupil of Bergson, he was converted to Catholicism by Ernest Psichari and 

Léon Bloy and became Professor of Modern Philosophy at the Institut Cathol- 

ique just before the first World War. It was from this eminence that he de- 

veloped the creed known as neo-Thomism, which evolved, after his breach with 
the Action Frangaise in 1926, into a coherent philosophy for modern Left-wing 





Catholicism in France. 
M. Maritain became known to the English-speaking world during the | 
‘thirties, when he taught at Toronto and when translations of his political works 
began to appear. A further period of teaching at Princeton and Columbia in- 
creased his popularity and led to the publication in English of a dozen or so of | 
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his forty-odd works. It is mostly from these existing translations that the ex- 
cerpts here collected are chosen. Inevitably, therefore—and as the title indi- 
cates—the earlier, more purely philosophical works are unrepresented. Never- 
theless, by sacrificing chronology and making extensive use of the two latest 
works, the editors have produced an ordered picture of M. Maritain’s main 
political ideas. Very wisely, they have retranslated some of the less satisfactory 
English versions which they found, and one can only regret that they did not 
pursue this part of their enterprise more ruthlessly, for much of what they have 
left unchanged still fails to do justice either to M. Maritain’s style or to his ideas. 
Students of political philosophy who can read French easily would, therefore, be 
well advised to take their Maritain neat. For those who do not, this book has 
some excellent chapters, and the rest is a good deal better than nothing. 
DoROTHY PICKLES 


PROCEDURE AND Democracy. By Piero Calamandrei. Trans. by John Clarke 
Adams and Helen Adams. Foreword by Edmond Cahn. New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. xv-+-104 pp. 8}” x54”. $4.50. 

Dr Prero CALAMANDREI, who died suddenly last October, gave the lectures 

which are here printed (in an excellent English translation by J. C. and H. 

Adams) to the National University of Mexico. They treat in simple and graceful 

fashion of the nature of legal and judicial activity, giving the quintessence of 

Italian philosophical wisdom on the subject. Once upon a time judgments were 

uttered oracularly by sacred persons who might not be asked to give reasons. 

But the rule in Europe now is that ‘each decision will always be the product of 

reason rather than an arbitrary action’ (p. 8). The judge has always to accom- 

pany his sentence with a demonstration of its conformity to law. The extreme 
interpretation of this legal rationality is that ‘as soon as the fact has been pre- 
sented to him, the judge has only to find its proper juridical classification, that 
is to recognize in it the typical characteristics of one of the models already placed 
in their respective pigeonholes. . . . An act has occurred with the characteristics 
of type ‘‘A’’ and therefore juridical effect type “B’’ should follow’ (p. 27). But 
this attribution of automatism Calamandrei cannot accept: ‘In a democratic 
society the judge cannot function like an adding machine which gives the right 
answer if one presses the right buttons.’ On the contrary, ‘he must be ready to 
bear the entire responsibility of the decision which is not the product of an arith- 

metic operation but the result of a moral choice’ (p. 35). However, this is not a 

merely individual choice. ‘The judge . . . must find in himself the reflection of 

the social conscience from which the law is born, he must read in his own neutral 
conscience the general purpose that his people proposed to achieve by the law.’ 

And Calamandrei, who firmly debars the judge from ever pleading that he is a 

mere technician, discusses all the anguished doubts which may be occasioned in 

the judge’s mind by political dis-sympathy with the ruling powers of the mo- 
ment, by private circumstances and the risks to his career if he does not respond 
to promptings from on high. 

Piero Calamandrei, who was Rector Magnificus of Florence University at the 
end of the war, and, as a Deputy, a leading author of the present Italian Con- 
stitution, was also a splendid orator and a sparkling writer and founder-editor of 
the Florence monthly, I/ Ponte. His is a very great loss to the philosophic radical 
wing of Italian public opinion, and to a host of Italian and foreign friends. 

CECIL SPRIGGE 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND GOVERNMENTAL RESTRAINTS. By Walter Gellhorn. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1956. viii+-215 pp. 
Index. 83” x53”. $3.75. 

THE man in the street is not usually aware how often government and profes- 

sional restrictions interfere with his freedom. Professor Gellhorn of Columbia 
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University has written a short, concise, and brilliant study. Mainly from Ameri- 
can institutions he shows the encroachments on the freedom of the individual 
and the increase of the administrative power. He points out the danger which 
lies in the lack of judicial control of administrators. The unrestricted powers of 
an American Consul and the fact that deportation orders are not subject to any 
appeal are examples. 

It has been estimated that in the United States some 12 million people are at 
any given moment subject to one or another kind of federal, state, or local 
security tests (p. 41). In the case of loyalty tests, in approximately 8 per cent of 
the Federal cases ‘informants’ have later been found to be untrustworthy or have 
been incorrectly reported (p. 44), which causes great harm to the persons con- 
cerned. In the United States the Customs Bureau and the General Post Office 
are at liberty to suppress reading material which is considered as ‘foreign pro- 
paganda’, and neither the sender nor the addressee need ordinarily be informed 
(p. 84). (It must, however, be said that in the last few years a moderating dis- 
cretion has been used regarding the definition of ‘foreign propaganda’.) These 
examples could be multiplied, especially regarding restrictions imposed on free 
enterprise and the individual by professional or trade associations in the form of 
licensing qualifications. 

Professor Gellhorn makes a strong case for keeping the blessings of liberty, 

H. F. Ganz 


THE PROFESSOR AND THE FossIL: Some Observations on Arnold J. Toynbee’s 
A Study of History. By Maurice Samuel. New York, Knopf, 1956. 
vii+268+ix pp. Index. 84” x52”. $4. 

WHEN a technical term of one department of study is transferred for meta- 
phorical use in an entirely different department of study, the result may be 
illuminating; it may on the other hand be misleading and even vexatious. The 
latter has been the fate of Arnold Toynbee’s use of the term ‘fossil’ to describe 
certain surviving fragments of otherwise extinct civilizations. Some of these so- 
called ‘fossils’ may perhaps have conducted themselves as fossils and taken no 
notice. There may have been a restive movement among the Nestorian Christ- 
ians of Kurdistan, but it has not come to our notice; but it has been quite other- 
wise with the Jews. This ‘fossil’ has struck back at ‘the Professor’, a fate never 
experienced by a Professor of Geology. 

It is a perfect example of the Toynbeean doctrine of challenge-and-response, 
and Mr Samuel is by no means the only respondent. Mr Samuel was born a 
Rumanian Jew, educated in Manchester, and has now for many years past been 
a citizen of the United States. He is a scholar, an excellent and experienced 
writer, and a devout Jew by religion. He has produced a vigorous and extremely 
interesting book. 

One may judge the book on two levels, critical and constructive. On the 
critical level, the demolition of Toynbee’s Study of History, both in general and 
more particularly in relation to the Jews, Mr Samuel is skilful and savage. 
Toynbee exposes a broad target to attack, and Mr Samuel gets in some telling 
thrusts. Like Jonah, he thinks he does well to be angry, and perhaps he does, 
but anger, though it makes for entertainment, is not perhaps the best mood for 
criticism. The best parts of the book are those in which the author forgets for 
the time his béte-noire and surveys the age-long tragic and heroic history of his 
people as they appear to such a one as himself. Here he is impressive and enlists 
the whole-hearted sympathy of a Gentile reviewer. A book worth reading. 

D., C. SOMERVELL 





POWER AND ComMMuNITY. By Robert Strausz-Hupé. London, Atlantic Press; | 
New York, Praeger, 1956. 134 pp. Index. 84"5}”. 12s. 6d. $3.50. 

THE world is no doubt in a terrible muddle, and so is Mr Strausz-Hupé. He isa 

patient with the symptoms, not a doctor with the cures. We are told on the dust | 
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cover that the book ‘analyses the growing importance of politics—the collec- 
tivization of the power urge—in relation to the increasing tendency towards the 
centralization of power’. It may be so. What is certain is that the author makes 
up in arrogance and pretentiousness for the lack of qualities, such as clarity, 
which would be more useful to the pursuit of his undertaking. The book is, of 
course, American. What is the purpose of books of this kind? Are they designed 
to sharpen the intellectual agonies of undergraduates climbing to graduation up 
the steep and stony pathway of political science? Perhaps. In any case the 
ordinary person need not waste his time on them. 
D. C. SOMERVELL 


BIOGRAPHY 


WINGATE OF THE SUDAN: The Life and Times of General Sir Reginald Wingate 
—Maker of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. By Sir Ronald Wingate. London, 
John Murray, 1955. ix-+274 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83” x53”. 25s. 

Tus book is, as its author says in his Foreword, ‘more in the nature of my 

father’s life and times than a biography’. Sir Reginald Wingate went first to 

Egypt as a young soldier in 1883 and left there in 1919 as High Commissioner. 

He took part successively in the Relief Expedition to Khartoum; in the re- 

formation of the Egyptian Army; in the reoccupation of the Sudan, the Battle 

of Omdurman, and the Fashoda incident. He was Governor-General of the 

Sudan during the great period of its reconstruction, and at the same time Sirdar 

of the Egyptian Army, from which position he commanded the first stages of the 

Hejaz Revolt. In 1916 he was appointed High Commissioner in Egypt. 

Wingate was the youngest of the triumvirate of Cromer, Kitchener, and him- 
self which reshaped Egypt and the Sudan. Of the three he was the most human 
and approachable, and it is perhaps a defect of the book that it does not leave a 
clear picture of his personality. For his greatness lay in his ability to inspire 
affection and trust, and it was his personal leadership which created among the 
Sudanese that loyalty to their Government which carried them unscathed 
through two world wars to their ultimate independence. Wingate was possibly 
one of the best-liked and best-informed Englishmen who ever served in the 
Middle East, but when he gave his final advice to the Foreign Office about Egypt 
it was disregarded. 

Early in 1919 Wingate was in direct touch with the leaders of the new Wafd 
and recommended that they should be brought to London for discussion of 
Egypt’s future. He was over-ruled and superseded, and the result was a short 
and bitter period of revolt, which ended in terms being made with the Wafd as 
he had advised. It is possible that from the moment of Wingate’s supersession 
Britain’s relations with Egypt moved from the personal to the impersonal plane, 
on which ever since the figure of Britain as Egypt’s main enemy has been steadily 
erected by propaganda. In the Sudan, by contrast, Wingate’s gift of good per- 
sonal relations lasted long enough to ensure a bloodless hand-over. 

The book is valuable for its clear and fluent summary of the history of Win- 
gate’s period, and is to be praised for its fair presentation of the final tragedy of 
Wingate’s supersession, with all that it has meant for Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

H. B. ARBER 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA: An Historical Appreciation. By Erik Lénnroth. Trans. 
from the Swedish by Ruth Lewis. London, Vallentine, Mitchell, 1956. 
xviii+102 pp. Map. 83x52”. 13s. 6d. 

THE fact that this modest but interesting and sympathetic account of Lawrence 

is written by a Swedish scholar, and was published in Swedish, shows the extent 

to which Lawrence’s personality, or myth, has interested the world at large: 
and, once started, will no doubt continue to do so, since, though a figure of 
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limited historical importance, whose appearance upon the scene of public 
affairs was brief, he remains a curiously interesting character and a poser of 
psychological problems. It is to these that Mr Lénnroth devotes most of his 
appreciation. He adds nothing material to historical knowledge, but his 
temperate, analytical account of Lawrence’s career shows him to possess both a 
good knowledge of the setting of current events and a desire to extract the truth 
about Lawrence himself, which legend, vanity, and over-enthusiasm (of all of 
which Lawrence himself was by no means innocent) have largely obscured. Mr 
Lénnroth’s book, so brief as to be quickly read, is probably the most intelligently 
dispassionate account of its subject which has appeared. 
S. H. Lonerice 


‘EssAYEZ.’ The Memoirs of Lawrence, Second Marquess of Zetland. London, 
Murray, 1956. xii+307 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x5}”. 28s. 


Few volumes of Memoirs cover as wide a range of countries and interests as 
Lord Zetland’s ‘Essayez’. He can say with Jaques in As You Like It, ‘One man in 
his time plays many parts’. At the age of eighty-one he can look back on ten 
years in the House of Commons, five as Governor of Bengal, and on what he de- 
scribes as a “Ten-Year Interlude with Pen, Rifle, and Race Glasses’. He has 
been, and still is, Lord Lieutenant of the North Riding, Provincial Grand Master 
of Yorkshire Freemasons, Governor of the National Bank of Scotland, besides 
being a large landowner in his native country. 

If ever a man earned and deserved the epithet ‘versatile’, it is the Marquess 
of Zetland; and his achievements in many fields have been the fruit, not only of 
his vital and varied personality, but of the zest with which he performed his 
many parts. In surveying his own career he says, ‘ “‘Jack of all trades .. .”,] 
thought—and leave it to others to complete the allusion’. The present reviewer 
has no doubt how to complete it: ‘Jack of all trades, and master of all he under- 
took.’ Readers of his books will make their own choice, as the fancy takes them; 
but I have little doubt that he never surpassed the trilogy Lands of the Thunder- 
bolt (1923), India: a Bird's Eye View (1924), and The Heart of Aryavarta (1925). 
He has served his day and generation in outstanding fashion. Some will say that 
Ronaldshay, the author of some eleven notable books (including The Life of 
Lord Curzon (1928)), surpasses Ronaldshay, the public man; and I know well 
what they would have in mind; but I rate his five years’ service as Governor of 
Bengal as almost his finest work. He took charge of that difficult Province ata 
crucial moment in 1917 and he carried it through the following stormy five years 
with all but universal acceptance. Doubtless he would say that he was enabled 
to fulfil his arduous task in Calcutta because he had, as his partners in the 
Government of Bengal such sterling colleagues as Sir Henry Wheeler, Sir John 
Kerr, Sir John Cumming—with Reggie Clarke as Commissioner of Police, and 
W. R. Gourlay also at his side. The Turkish proverb has it that the fish rots 
from the head down: but when the head is sound the body flourishes. So it was, 
when Ronaldshay ruled Bengal. 


A. F. WHYTE 


A JEWISH PILGRIMAGE. The Autobiography of Israel Cohen. London, Vallen- 
tine, Mitchell, 1956. xvi+416 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x53”. 21s. 

THE author of this book, now seventy-seven, was an early adherent of English 

Zionism and one of its best publicists. For thirty years he was one of the leading 

officials (in Cologne, Berlin, and London) of the Zionist movement. He has 

attended every Zionist Congress in Europe since 1903, either as organizer or 


press correspondent or both. He has travelled widely, not only in Europe but | 
also in the Far East, Canada, and Australia—thirty-six countries in all—as fund- | 


raiser and lecturer. There are few who can rival his knowledge of the Jewish 
communities throughout the world, on which he has already written over a 
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dozen books, scores of pamphlets, and thousands of articles. An indefatigable 
worker, he has been a tenacious champion of Jewish rights and a most persistent 
writer of letters to the press (over a thousand have actually been printed!). 

The author, born in Manchester, is another of those bright Jewish boys of 
poor Orthodox parents, who worked their way up to the University through 
scholarships. He was trained for the Rabbinate but went instead into journalism 
and has become an accomplished writer. 

Autobiography is one of the most difficult forms of writing. Mr Cohen has, 
however, planned his book well and, in spite of an occasional triviality, has pro- 
duced a most interesting survey of world Jewish affairs over the past half cen- 
tury. His prose is urbane and, if a little obvious at times, it is frequently spiced 
by gentle irony. He is a man of heart and kindly in his judgements. His assess- 
ments of men and events (from my own personal knowledge of many of them) 
are admirably well-balanced. His accuracy is phenomenal, and it is a pleasure to 
read a book so singularly free from misspelling and misprints. 

EDWIN SAMUEL 


My First SEVENTY-SIx YEARS. The Autobiography of Hjalmar Schacht. 
Trans. by Diana Pyke. London, Allan Wingate, 1955. vii+552 pp. Illus. 
Index. 83” x5}”. 25s. 

Tus well-translated book is a revealing character study of one of Germany’s 

cleverest ministers. It describes his skilful attacks on inflation and export prob- 

lems—such as face us today—and depicts, from inside, some important events 
in Germany prior to 1939. His striking Report to the Indonesian Government 
might be read, with advantage, in other ‘underdeveloped’ countries. 

Dr Schacht is primarily a banker and economist, concerned with politics 
only as they affect economics. Independent in outlook, amply self-assured, with 
aruthless courage, he is an economic non-conformist. 

Acquitted at Nuremberg and later ‘de-Nazified’, he is ashamed of nothing in 
his past (p. 7). Imprisoned when over sixty for six years, first by Hitler and 
then by the Americans, he is seldom bitter. But he is, typically, unable to under- 
stand why other nations at the end, in 1919, of a ‘war which Germany entered 
with clean hands’ branded her ‘with moral obloquy’ (p. 444). 

T. H. MINSHALL 


LAW 


THE BritisH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 1955-6. (Thirty-second 
Year of Issue.) Ed. by C. H. M. Waldock. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1957. Viii+367 pp. Index. 93” x63”. 55s. 

UnDER the distinguished editorship of Professor C. H. M. Waldock the thirty- 

second volume of the Year Book maintains the high standard set in previous 

years. It begins with a tribute by Sir Hersch Lauterpacht to Brierly’s contri- 
bution to international law. The late Professor Brierly, gifted with a supreme 
intellectual integrity and to whom all pretentiousness was alien, ‘gave expres- 
sion, in language of dignity and simplicity, to the perplexing and persistent prob- 
lems of international law—not only of his own time, but probably also of some 

considerable time to come’ (p. 19). 

Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice proceeds with the cycle of his brilliant and thought- 
provoking studies on the work of the International Court from 1951 to 1954. He 
examines mainly, with reference to the Minquiers case, the important question 
(dealt with by Professor E, C. Wade in a paper read to the Grotius Society, 1954) 
of the ‘critical date’ for crystallizing the issue in inter-State claims to territory, 
as well as some miscellaneous points of substantive law. 

The object of the valuable article by D. H. N. Johnson is to inquire into the 
political, legal, and moral effect of Resolutions adopted by the U.N. General 

AA 
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Assembly. Dr D. W. Bowett’s able paper examines the scope and meaning of 
the content of the right of ‘collective self-defence’ under the Charter of the U.N,, 
and discusses to what extent the treaty arrangements concluded in recent years 
can be based upon that right. Dr R. B. Looper’s acute contribution, ‘ “Federal 
State’ Clauses in Multilateral Instruments’, concludes that the technique for 
reconciling federalism with the new internationalism has yet to be devised. 

Professor Norman Bentwich deals under the title ‘International Aspects of 
Restitution and Compensation for Victims of the Nazis’ with ‘probably the big. 
gest legal process recorded in history, involving tens of thousands of foreign 
claimants living in all parts of the world’: a ‘conspicuous example of inter. 
national action to remedy wrongs caused by the failure of a Government to 
observe minimum international standards for the treatment of human beings’, 

E. Lauterpacht examines what is meant by ‘munitions de guerre’ in article 53 
of the Hague Regulations, according to which all kinds of munitions de guern 
may be seized, even though belonging to private persons, notwithstanding the 
principal rule that private property is immune from seizure. After a careful and 
learned review he submits a definition which seems applicable both to the 
preservation of private property and to the reasonable requirements of war 
operations. 

Professor C. H. M. Waldock contributes an outstanding article on the decline 
of the Optional Clause. That there has been a sensible decline in the quality of 
State practice under the optional clause is manifest. Even more disturbing than 
the decreasing number of the States bound under the Clause is the increasing 
tendency on the part of States subscribing to the Optional Clause so to frame 
their declarations as to leave them largely free, when an actual dispute arises, to 
accept or decline jurisdiction as they think fit. The writer, after having pointed 
out the Clause’s technical defects, suggests suitable remedies to prevent the 
further deterioration, and hence the falling into disrepute, of the whole system. 

A single article is devoted to the conflict of laws, but it is as valuable as one 
would expect from the signature of its author, Dr G. C. Cheshire. The decision 
of the Court of Appeal in The Assunzione (1954, p. 150) discloses a weighty and 
probably decisive endorsement of the objective theory in the matter of the doc- 
trine of the proper law of contract. When the proper law has not been expressly 
chosen by the parties, and if the contract has links with two or more countries, it 
is subject to the law of the country with which the links are more substantial and 
significant. Thus the decision must be given in accordance with the realities of 
the case, irrespective of what either party might or would have preferred. 

The thirty-second volume of the Year Book concludes with the customary 
Notes and sections dealing accurately with decisions of English courts during 
1955 involving questions of international law. 

GILBERT GIDEL 


JAHRBUCH FUR INTERNATIONALES RECHT. Band 6. Ed. by Rudolf Laun and 
others, with the co-operation of the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und 
auslandisches Offentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, the Institut 
fiir Internationales Recht an der Universitat Kiel, and the Hans-Bredow- 
Institut fiir Rundfunk und Fernsehen der Universitat Hamburg. Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1956. 369 pp. 9?” x6?”. DM 36. 

THIs exceedingly well-produced volume contains contributions by German and 

non-German scholars on subjects of international law and the conflict of laws. 

A special section has been devoted to international law as affecting telecom- 

munications and broadcasting, and more especially the installation of stations 

in the territories of other States. Two important contributions may be selected 
for special mention, without thereby implying that international lawyers can 





afford to neglect the others. The first is the concluding article, the third ofa | 


series, of Professor Viktor BOhmert on the Freedom of the Sea and Shelf Pro- 
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clamations (pp. 7-100), and the other Dr Hans W. Baade’s Set-Off and Counter- 
claim in International Law (pp. 178-098). 

Professor Béhmert’s careful analysis of the twin problems of claims by in- 
dividual States to sovereignty over the continental shelf and the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas ranks high among the numerous contributions of inter- 
national lawyers to this important subject. In the learned author’s view Presi- 
dent Truman’s proclamation of 28 September 1945 ‘touched off an avalanche 
which will totally submerge the principle of the freedom of the sea’ unless a 
‘last-minute reversal is brought about by the sense of responsibility of statesmen 
and the prudence of the International Court’ (p. 81). In the face of comments 
received from Governments the International Law Commission was forced, at 
its session in 1955, to abandon any idea of the internationalization of the con- 
tinental shelf and to adopt the principle of the sovereignty of littoral States. 
That the freedom of the seas must be preserved is undisputed, but how in 
practice to achieve this desirable object is by no means clear. 

Dr Baade’s review of present-day practice in granting immunity from local 
jurisdiction to States which themselves have instituted proceedings in municipal 
courts is based on the recent judgment of the United States Supreme Court in 
National City Bank of New York v. Republic of China 348 U.S. 356. This im- 
portant judgment reversed the traditional principle that set-off and counter- 
claim against foreign States are permissible only where they arise out of the 
same matter, and not where there is no ‘connexion’ between the claim of the 
foreign State and the counterclaim of the defendant. What, if any, reper- 
cussions the judgment may have on jurisprudence in other countries is difficult 
to foresee, but the author seems to think that the judgments of the United 
States Supreme Court rarely fail to exercise a decisive influence on the develop- 
ment of customary international law (p. 198). 

Space does not permit of adequate consideration of the other contributions 
to the volume under review. Suffice it to say that they are all of a high standard 
of scholarship and of great topical interest. 

F. Honic 


THE CONCEPT OF WAR IN CONTEMPORARY HISTORY AND INTERNATIONAL LAw. 
By Lothar Kotzsch. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz, 1956. 310 pp. Bibliog. 
gi” x64". Sw. frs. 25. 

THE thesis maintained in this work is that there now exist, in international law, 

formal war, material war, and armed force short of war (p. 298). 

Formal war is characterized by ‘(1) a state [sic], (2) an armed conflict 
initiated with animus belligerendi of at least one of the parties to the conflict, (3) 
a war which is constitutive of a state of neutrality with regard to third powers 
not taking part in the conflict’ (pp. 57-8). ‘Material war implies a continuous 
clash of arms conducted by organised armies which engage the responsibility of 
governments. It does not presume the condition that belligerents must be 
states .. . something to be judged by evidence not of intentions but of the 
activities or [? of] military forces in the field’ (p. 56). Armed force short of war 
would include ‘unilateral acts of force which are committed without animus 
belligerendi and which are offered no resistance...’ (p. 175). The author con- 
siders that civil wars (p. 21) and the ‘private wars’ of the Middle Ages were 
‘wars’ (p. 36). 

Certainly civil wars may result in a state of insurgency becoming a state of 
belligerency—but only when something very much like a responsible govern- 
ment has arrived on the scene: one of the aims of Public International Law is to 
fix legal responsibility, and it is here that all proletarian and other risings cannot 
be assimilated to international wars, save, of course, where there is a levée en 
masse to oppose a foreign invader, and this despite some attempts to blur the 
distinction between civil and international wars made by some Communist 
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writers (p. 82) in the interests of fomenting ‘world revolution’. It is your re. 
viewer’s opinion that the vague political concept of the ‘proletariat’ cannot take 
the place of the concept of a State, or of recognized belligerents. Nor can it be 
presumed that the proletariat or any other group must always be right, and be 


acting lawfully, any more than that the ‘Nazi Aryan Supermen’ could always f 


be presumed to be right, and entitled to make war at will to further their ends, 

The author wrestles with his topic, from the time of the League of Nations 
to the present day, and much of what he says is interesting and informative, 
One is inclined to agree that a war against an aggressor, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, will be a bellum justum positivum (p. 292)—but 
only prima facie so. In addition to considering the nature of the contestants and 
their capacity to be belligerents, one must also consider the lawfulness of their 
cause and the nature of aggression. Certainly the old rules of impartial nev- 
trality will not apply to a U.N. war. 

The work is worthy of attention by students of the perennial question— 
when is the use of force permissible in international relations? It is clearly 


written, though one noticed a few stylistic faults. The foreign printers have 


done well, but there are some typographical mistakes. 
B. A. WORTLEY 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW CONFERENCE: Held at Niblett Hall, King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, London, E.C.4, June 16th-17th, 1956. Chairman 
The Rt Hon. Lord Justice Hodson, P.C., M.C. London, The David Davies 
Memorial Institute of International Studies, 1956. 76 pp. 84” x54”. 4s. 

THE International Law Conference held under the auspices of the David Davies 
Memorial Institute on 16 and 17 June 1956 was concerned with a number of 
extremely topical subjects, and the papers read, as well as the discussions which 
followed, were of a very high order. Two of these subjects deserve special men- 
tion. Mr E. Lauterpacht’s paper on The Nationality of Claims (pp. 20-8) sheds 
new light on the judgment of the International Court of Justice in the Notte. 
bohm case (I.C.J. Reports 1955, p. 4). This judgment, which many inter- 
national lawyers regard as unsatisfactory, departs from the traditional principle 
according to which the bond of nationality is not only the indispensable, but also 
the irrebuttable, link between a person who has suffered injury as the result of 
an international delinquency and the State which asserts his claim to compensa- 
tion on the international plane. Dr Mann’s paper on the Immunity of Foreign 
Governments in Trade (pp. 29-34) illustrates once again the generous, or perhaps 
antiquated, attitude of this country towards foreign Governments and Govern- 
ment agencies in the matter of exemption from local jurisdiction. It is widely 
felt that the solicitude of the Courts of this country for the susceptibilities of 
foreign Governments is no longer in keeping with modern conditions, and that 
legislation confining exemption from local jurisdiction to acta jure imperii of 
foreign Governments is long overdue. 

The other papers were concerned with the study of international law in 
American and English universities and with problems of private international 
law. These papers, no less than those here mentioned, were stimulating and in- 
structive, and the David Davies Memorial Institute did well to preserve them in 
permanent form. 


F. Honic 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
THE SECOND Lesson: Seven Years at the United Nations. By Bernard Moore. 
Foreword by Vernon Bartlett. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s 
Press, 1957. X+229 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x5}”. 21s. 
BERNARD MOORE was among the few first-flight British correspondents at the 
League of Nations. After serving as editor of the B.B.C. overseas news broad- 
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casts during the war, he became chief B.B.C. correspondent at the United 
Nations. His work at New York was outstanding, though little known, owing to 
the relatively restricted time devoted by the B.B.C. to broadcasts on U.N. affairs. 
Mr Moore, however, is now free to say what he thinks, and most illuminating 
itis. He is a thorough expert, but, a rare virtue, carries his learning lightly. He 
writes with clarity always, with wit often. His account of the United Nations is 
selective, intimate, and detached. He seasons it with the experiences of a 
British family living in the United States, with many personal tales. Corre- 
spondents estimate men, and even delegates, on their merits and not on the 
power of the nation they represent. Mr Moore lists as the best U.N. delegates 
Sir Benegal Rau and Mr Lester Pearson, with Mr Philip Jessup as the ablest of 
the poorish series of American men delegates—Mrs Roosevelt is another matter. 
His etchings of Vyshinski, and of Bebler of Yugoslavia, are drawn with a deli- 
cately acid line. He gives a kindly though not uncritical assessment of the diffi- 
culties of Trygve Lie as Secretary-General. On serious issues Mr Moore is inter- 
esting, especially on legal and constitutional problems such as the methods by 
which the vote for the partition of Palestine was secured, the use and abuse of 
the veto, the exclusion of Communist China, the procedural coil over the collec- 
tive defence of South Korea. It is uncommon to be able to advise the reading of 
a book on international affairs both for its style and for its sense; and more un- 
common to say of a fairly short book that the reader will wish it longer. 
FREDA WHITE 


CANADA AND THE UNITED Nations. By F. H. Soward and Edgar McInnis with 
the assistance of Walter O’Hearn. Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. New 
York, Manhattan Publishing Co. for the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1956. 
xi+285 pp. Index. 84” x5?”. $3. 

THE series of National Studies on International Organization, sponsored by the 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, of which this book is one, are 

based on the proposition that the effectiveness of international organisms de- 

pends on the policies and attitudes of their members towards those organisms. 

Professor Soward and Mr McInnis have set out to examine Canadian policies and 

behaviour towards the United Nations, to assess what contribution Canada has 

made to the moulding and carrying out of U.N. policies, and finally to assess the 
present value of the U.N., as an international organization, in the light of 

Canadian experience. In order to put the role of the United Nations into a wider 

perspective they have included in their study a discussion of N.A.T.O. as an 

alternative approach to international stability, and an examination of Canadian 
work in the Colombo Plan—the latter being, in some respects, a more significant 
activity when seen from Ottawa than when seen from London. 

Between the two World Wars Canada’s attitude to international affairs 
veered between the isolationism expressed in Senator Dandurand’s much-quoted 
remark that Canada was living ‘in a fireproof house remote from inflammable 
materials’ and the despairing realism of Mackenzie King’s comment : 

The idea that every twenty years this country should automatically and as a 
matter of course take part in a war overseas for democracy or self-determination of 
other small nations, that a country which has all it can do to run itself should feel 
called upon to save periodically a continent that cannot run itself, and to these ends 
risk the lives of its people, risk bankruptcy and political disunion, seems to many a 
nightmare and sheer madness (p. 4). 


By 1945 there can hardly have been a literate Canadian left with the illusion that 
his country could escape the ills of the world by ignoring them. Even in the last 
isolationist strongholds of Catholic Quebec the menace of atheist Communism 
was seen as a challenge, demanding a new and constructive attitude to inter- 
national affairs. Coincident with this change of heart came the realization that 
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if Canada had the will to play a leading role in world affairs she also had, to her 
own surprise, the means. Mr McInnis speaks, with an excess of national modesty, 
of Canada remaining ‘a nation of the second or third rank’; but it is as spokes- 
man of a rising industrial Power and not merely as spokesman of a Western 
Power ‘untainted’ by colonialism that Mr Lester Pearson is heard so attentively 
in 1957. Each year of the past decade has seen an extension of Canada’s in- 
fluence beyond her own frontiers; and these pages show, stage by stage, the 
involvement of Canadians in the work of the United Nations and the develop. 
ment of the special influences and skills which they bring to it. 

The book was published before the turn of the year, so it is now somewhat 
dated by no mention of the present emergency in the Middle East. It is none the 
less a valuable study and throws light on the events which led up to the Suez 
outbreak. In this connexion it is interesting to find a prescient comment, quoted 
from the Montreal Star of 1 October 1947, that Canada ‘might even become in- 
volved in a divergence between her two traditional associates, the United King. 
dom and the United States’. 

For the reader not familiar with Canadian affairs there are two most useful 
appendices—a short guide to the Canadian political parties (which could have 
been improved by a ‘who’s who’ of the leading figures in them) and a Gescriptive 
list (from which the Ottawa Citizen is unaccountably omitted) of the leading 
Canadian newspapers and periodicals. 

GORDON WINTER 


LATIN AMERICA IN THE UNITED Nations. By John A. Houston. Foreword by 
Ricardo J. Alfaro. New York, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1956. 345 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5}’. $2.75. 

Dr Houston’s factual, ordered, and objective survey of Latin America’s 

participation in building and working the United Nations will enable students 

of international affairs to judge, as Sefior Alfaro says in the foreword, ‘the merits 
and defects, the failures and successes, the accomplishments and potentialities’ 
of that participation. It can have been no light task to sift and select from the 
mass of material and records, yet from them the author has produced five neat 
sections dealing with the constructive phase at San Francisco, the efforts to 
maintain peace and security, the involved problems of dependent peoples, the 
economic role of the U.N., and finally its efforts to protect human rights. 
It is not, however, only a record, but an analysis of the factors which in- 
fluence the attitudes and decisions of the twenty States, based on their range 
of interests and experiences, their political and constitutional processes, and 
their Latin, Catholic, and Pan-American inheritance. Of special interest is their 
constant striving ‘to convert the General Assembly, the stronghold of the small 
and middle-sized Powers, into the voice of authority of the United Nations 
itself’ (p. 290), a development which recent events have tended to strengthen 
in a very real way. This record of the Latin Americans indicates that they 


possess in no small measure the necessary accompaniment of a sense of sobering | 


responsibility to exercise this new power in the interests of world peace. 

As a reference book it will be invaluable, for the tables and graphs give a 
detailed record of the patterns of Latin American voting on every issue before 
the General Assembly throughout the decade. 

GILBERT J. BUTLAND 


NATO: The Economics of an Alliance. By Ronald S. Ritchie. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1956. 147 pp. 
Index. (Contemporary Affairs, No. 25.) 7}” X5}". $3. 

Tuts study in the Canadian Institute’s Contemporary Affairs series originated 

in a sub-group which met in 1952-3. Mr Ritchie deals with N.A.T.O. under 

three broad headings—the role of economic strength and the Soviet economic 
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threat; the problems and accomplishments of joint defence in which size and 
character of the defence burden are discussed; and the prospects for an Atlantic 
Community. As a plain unvarnished account of the objects and achievements 
of the early years of N.A.T.O. the book is quite adequate. The chapter on 
‘Canada’s Contribution’ is perhaps the most interesting. The weakness of the 
book, however, is that it has been outpaced by events. Recent happenings, par- 
ticularly the protracted discussion of the size of Germany’s contribution to de- 
fence costs, are only sketchily dealt with. 
RICHARD BAILEY 


HISTORY 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POoLicy 1918-1945. Vol. vi. The Last Days 
of Peace. London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 1xxvi+670 pp. (Series D (1937—1945).) 
g}”X 6”. 40s. 

A coop deal of the gilt has been scraped off the gingerbread of this volume by the 

fact that most of the more important documents contained in it have already 

been published in Nazi—Soviet Relations, the Nuremberg documentation, etc. 

But allowing for this inescapable fact, which is no fault of the editors, this re- 

mains the most exciting volume of the whole series, containing as it does the full 

story of the German—Soviet negotiations, the British attempts at mediation, the 
really frenzied efforts of Mussolini and Ciano to postpone a war for which they 
were not yet ready, and much besides. There is, moreover, some material which 
had not hitherto been printed, including messages from the German agent in 

Danzig on the organization of incidents which were to act as pretext for war (see 

especially p. 186), and a number of reports on Slovakia. 

No volume of the series yet published has brought out with such merciless 
clarity the complete and unrelieved villainy of Hitler and Ribbentrop, and few 
have made Mussolini look such an ass. The German Minister in Bucharest 
reports in all seriousness a number of entirely fantastic stories about joint 
Hungaro-German preparations to invade Rumania (pp. 496, 518). The German 
Embassy in London possesses a most reliable source, who does not however, 
seem to have been particularly accurate (pp. 61, 107). It is pleasant to find the 
German Ambassador in Moscow describing M. Molotov as ‘this strange man 
and difficult character’ (p. 68). 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


GERMAN EXILE Po itics: The Social Democratic Executive Committee in the 
Nazi Era. By Lewis J. Edinger. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1956. xiii+-329 pp. 
Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. 32s. 

Mr EDINGER seems to have ended this detailed and careful study by wondering 

why he had written it. ‘This has been a tale of failure and frustration, of 

shattered hopes and bitter strife. Exile movements are seldom edifying subjects 
for investigation’ (p. 247). And, indeed, the reader is left at the end of these 
meticulously-documented pages wondering what he has learnt from them, 
what new light has been thrown on the history of the nineteen-thirties. This is 
not because the book does not contain new material: Mr Edinger has gathered 
alarge amount of information about the German Socialist émigrés, their ideas 
and activities. It is because any account of their activities is almost inevitably 
bound to be as futile and as trivial as those activities themselves. After the 
first two or three years the exiles were less and less in touch with what was 
happening inside Germany, and consequently isolated both from the main 
currents of opinion among the German working class—currents for the most part 


1 Nazi—Soviet Relations 1939-1941. Raymond James Sontag and James Stuart Beddie, 
Eds. (Washington, 1948). 
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favourable to Hitler—and from the limited efforts at resistance that were being the 
attempted. It is therefore the first part of the story which is the more interest- aspl 
ing. During the first months after Hitler’s coming to power the German Social achi 
Democrats were still able to hope that the Nazi regime might be only a passing J war 
phase, but, at the same time, they were forced to think about their own conduct into 
and that of their leaders, in order to discover the causes of the disaster. It is in Hitl 
this part of the book that Mr Edinger is at his best. He has a real gift for the Sine 
exposition of Marxist argument; and it is characteristic of the old German { war 
Social Democratic Party that, for all the legality of its political actions, it was in ney 
Marxist terms that its discussions were conducted. But the impression remains | no | 
that it is exactly because their arguments were bound within a rigid doctrinal evol 
framework that their predictions were mostly wrong and their efforts ineffectual, 


JAMES JOLL Sto: 
OcTOBER FIFTEENTH: A History of Modern Hungary 1929-1945. 2 parts. By} jy, 
C. A. Macartney. Edinburgh at the University Press, 1956 and 1957. pres 


Part 1. xvi+494 pp. Part 2. 519 pp. Maps. Index. 9}” x6}”. 84s. ae 
THE recent national rising in Hungary against Communist rule and Russian | autl 
occupation has concentrated international attention on Hungary more than at date 
any time since the days of Kossuth, But the interest which Western nations wist 
began to take in the Hungarian people last October was generally lacking in any | acec 
background of knowledge of the history of Hungary over the two decades pre- men 
ceding the foundation of the Communist regime—a period in many ways | of f 
relevant for an understanding of current events. The prevailing ignorance has valt 
been due partly to the overshadowing of Hungarian affairs for contemporaries | mos 
during that period by what was going on elsewhere in Europe, partly to the tion 
extreme rarity of a knowledge of the Hungarian language in Western countries, | tori 
and partly to the wholesale suppression or falsification of the evidence since the | oth 
Iron Curtain descended. the 

The book now published on the history of Hungary from 1929 to 1945 by leac 
Professor C. A. Macartney provides for the first time a detailed and compre- | vie 


hensive account of those years with a deep insight into the factors which then mol 
moulded Hungarian opinion and national policy. A Fellow of All Souls College, | con 
Oxford, and holder of the Chair of International Relations in the University of incl 


Edinburgh (whose press has brought out the book), Professor Macartney isa | Ital 
specialist in Hungarian history, both mediaeval and modern, and had a wide sen: 
range of personal acquaintance among the leading figures in Hungarian public | and 
life of the period about which this book is written. He begins with a very full 
and frank discussion of the sources which he has used for the work, and makesit | to ' 
clear that, although he has been hampered by the inaccessibility under the Com- | nat 
munist regime of archives and private papers remaining in Hungary, he has ex- | am 
ploited to the utmost that special asset of the contemporary historian, the | _ pol: 
memories of living persons—in this case, of the numerous Hungarian exiles in | Pre 
Western countries. Much important information bearing on Hungarian affairs | vio 
has also become available since the war in German and Italian archives and j he 
memoirs. Professor Macartney shows the keenest critical discrimination in using | unc 
all this evidence—which abounds in discrepancies and contradictions—to build | Soc 
up his narrative, and in the more important episodes, such as that of the crisis of 
October 1944 which provides the title of the book, his analysis of rival versions 
of what took place is often as exciting as a detective story. 

The central theme of the book is Hungarian revisionism and the way in Tu 
which its objectives gradually drew Hungary into the fatal embrace of the Ger- 
man alliance. The Treaty of Trianon, says the author, was ‘a fixed point to | 
which every subsequent act of Hungarian international policy was directly re- | 
lated’. Professor Macartney does not conceal his sympathy for the more moder- | SO 
ate Hungarian claims for a revision of the Trianon frontiers or his disapprovalof | nt 
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the completely negative attitude of the Western democracies towards these 
aspirations between the wars. With Hitler’s support a measure of revision was 
achieved, but Hungary’s leaders were unwilling to be involved by Germany in 
war against the Western Powers or even against Russia; what drove them on 
into irrevocable commitments was primarily the fear of being supplanted in 
Hitler’s favour by Rumania, with consequent reversal of the Vienna Award. 
Since for Hungary the real enemy was not Russia, but the Rumanian ally, the 
war against Russia was never more than half-hearted, and Professor Macart- 
ney’s narrative makes it clear why the fighting in Hungary in 1944-45 showed 
no prototype of the united national resistance to invasion which last year 
evoked the admiration of the free world. 
G. F. Hupson 


StoRIA D'ITALIA NEL PERIODO FASCISTA. By Luigi Salvatorelli and Giovanni 

Mira. Turin, Einaudi, 1956. 1142 pp. 8}” x63”. 6000 lire. 
In over eleven hundred closely packed pages Dr Salvatorelli and his collaborator 
present an amplified version of their previous Storia del Fascismo. In the bulky 
volume are collected, with the exactitude habitual to Dr Salvatorelli both as 
author of many standard works and as a diligent journalist, pretty well all the 
data about Italian Fascism in its twenty-year career that a student could ever 
wish to master. The new part in the present volume is the greatly extended 
account of Italian politics previous to and during the rise of the Fascist move- 
ment. This part makes far the most interesting reading and sounds like history 
of full rank; whereas the diligent record of Mussolini’s years of power, highly 
valuable for reference, sounds like an encyclopaedia. This contrast in itself is 
most suggestive. Fascism, with its sequence of bluffs, boasts, shindies, persecu- 
tions, fiascoes, constituted an interruption in the sort of political life which his- 
torians can evoke movingly, the life in which contrasting ideals oppose each 
other in the person of sincere or at all events passionate rivals. The conflict of 
the Italian War Party of 1915-18 with the neutralists Giolitti, the Socialist 
leaders, and the Catholics can be studied with enlivenment. Even Mussolini 
viewed in the early pages as the angry young man of 1910-20 has his human 
moments, and he is dealt with very temperately and justly by such a lifelong 
combatant against all that he came to symbolize as Dr Salvatorelli. These pages 
include a subtle interpretation of Giovanni Giolitti’s failure to master the 
Italian situation when in 1920-21 he returned from virtual Coventry (in the old 
sense) to the Premiership which he and his lieutenants had so successfully held 
and administered in the pre-war decade. 

Giolittiin that decade had skilfully allowed the new working-class electorate 
to work its way, in the form of Socialist parties and trade unions, into the 
national system, and had refused to resort to repression in answer to a certain 
amount of turbulence which he regarded as incidental to this extension of 
political activity to a new range of society. When in his post-war (1920-21) 
Premiership he found himself confronted with sporadic right-wing and Fascist 
violence he set out to digest the turbulent young nationalists in the same way as 
he had once digested, with fair success, the turbulent Socialists. ‘He did not 
understand that the violence which was an accompanying phenomenon of 


Socialism was the very substance of Fascism’ (p. 168). Caées Sieben 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 1939-1943: A Study based on the Diaries and Auto- 
biographical Notes of Field Marshal The Viscount Alanbrooke, K.G., O.M. 
By Arthur Bryant. London, Collins, 1957. 766 pp. Maps. Index. 8}” x54”. 
30s. 

So much publicity has been given to this commendable book that a reviewer in 

International Affairs may be excused from simple description or mere compli- 
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jul 
ment. This is without question a historical document of the first importance, but 
destined to live as a classic in its own right as well as to lie on the mortuary § hoy 
shelves reserved for works of scholastic reference. When, at some future date, All 





the whole of the Alanbrooke Diaries are released to posterity they will provide 
answers to some questions we should like to ask now; but the questioners then 
will not have our actual experience of events and will not know what questions 
to ask. So we are thrown back upon the judgement of Sir Arthur Bryant, who | 
has asked very pertinent questions of his hero. Whatever else it may be, this 
book is a most skilled pastiche of Lord Alanbrooke’s first impressions, his second | 
impressions, and Sir Arthur’s comments, so ingeniously woven together that the 
reader must give close attention if he is to keep the three versions of the story in 
relation. Here and there, the editor’s interest weakens and, perhaps through 
haste, there are passages that seem perfunctory (e.g. p. 532); the wonder is that | 
the interest is maintained and the even flow of the narrative kept moving 
through such a maze of occurrences. 

All who came near Lord Alanbrooke in the war agree upon the rapidity of 
his mental processes, the clarity of his reasoning, the uncompromising firmness of | 
his decisions. He seemed to stand head and shoulders above most of his colleagues 
at any service gathering. His confidence in his own judgement, since he was 
always reasonable and always tough, seemed to suggest too that he was always 
right, which would be a little too much to believe. Sir Arthur strains our Dr 
credulity somewhat by assuming that Lord Alanbrooke must have been right 
because he was so sure he was right. Indeed on many occasions the outcome 
proved that he was, and it is upon reaching this conclusion that the reader begins 
to wonder about what Sir Arthur has left out. Will posterity be astonished at | Ty 
the errors and misjudgements that remain hidden in the unpublished portions? | oy 

One or two have already been revealed by reviewers and the present writer the 
will add another. Sir John Slessor’s no less revealing book The Central Blue con- } Na 
tains many pages (e.g. pp. 418-428) of authoritative discussion on co-operation | e¢c 
between the Army and the R.A.F. in 1941 and 1942. Few topics can have given | wh 
Lord Alanbrooke more trouble than this, as Sir John Slessor’s account bears wit- | mi 
ness. The whole subject is entirely omitted by Sir Arthur Bryant. The name{ Th 
‘Army Co-operation Command’ does not appear in his index (and, by the way, | na 
though the index runs to seventy-five columns it is not full enough). Is this one — So 
of the matters in which Lord Alanbrooke was in the wrong? Or merely one on F pa 
which posterity will be better informed than we are? | 





C. E. CARRINGTON we 


THE WAR AT SEA. 1939-1945. Vol. 1. The Period of Balance. By Captain | ¢¢ 
S. W. Roskill. London, H.M.S.O., 1956. xvii+523 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Tables. Index. (History of the Second World War. United Kingdom | oq 
Military Series. Ed. by J. R. M. Butler.) 10” x63”. 42s. th 


CAPTAIN ROSKILL has written an excellent history of very extended scope cover- | de 
ing campaigns in many oceans, has included a mass of detailed information, and 
yet has succeeded in producing a book that is easily readable by any layman. 
The author, moreover, has a sympathetic and human approach to the events he | T! 
is recording which adds considerably to the value of this book. The useful 
chronological tables between chapters enable the reader to adjust his thoughts 
before moving on to new scenes and events. TE 

The period covered by this volume was one of great anxiety when our N; 
strength at sea was extended to its utmost. The author describes with sym- f Pr 
pathetic fairness the problems which arose in times of strain not only between | frc 
our own forces and authorities but also between our allies and ourselves. The | 
book shows how differently the importance of the fighting in various areas may | 
be viewed by allies, depending on the observer’s nearness to the field of action; | in 
how great is the need for co-operation between allies not only as regards material |_ be 
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put also in keeping each other fully informed of plans for future operations; and 
how this calls for much trust and understanding by officers at the head of the 
Allied Services. 

Much light is shed on the interdependence of all three fighting services for 
the protection of our sea communications; the danger of this not being fully 
accepted in peace time was well exemplified by the tremendous effort that had 
to be put into the support of Malta, the struggle for which affords a wonderful 
tale of the gallantry of the Merchant Navy. The same applies to the description 
of the battle of the convoys in the Atlantic; the difficulties and problems facing 
the Escort Forces and R.A.F. Coastal Command, and the way in which the 
senior officers of both services worked together, are all well described. 

The chapters on coastal warfare are specially to be welcomed: this was vital 
to our well-being, and even to our survival, but often tends to be overshadowed 
by the better-known battle of the Atlantic. 

This book describes many campaigns, some of which will be little known to 
the public, but which added together made up the immense burden which we 
had to carry during the years covered by this valuable history. 

The tables and charts are clear and add much information. 

HENRY MOORE 


DIE DEUTSCH-SCHWEIZERISCHE PRESSE ZU EINIGEN PROBLEMEN DES ZWEITEN 
WELTKRIEGES. By Ernst-Otto Maetzke. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1955. viii-+10g pp. (Tiibinger Studien zur Geschichte und 
Politik. Nr. 2.) 9}” x6}"”. DM 7.80. 

THE author examines ten leading Swiss—-German daily newspapers of varying 

outlooks. He deals shortly with their attitude to the Nazi ‘New Order’, to which 

they gave no approval, except for a Communist paper’s sympathy for some 

Nazi economic plans. He discusses at length their criticism of the Allies’ 

economic and political proposals for the future, and ‘unconditional surrender’, 

which the Swiss considered madness when they found that it was not a merely 
military matter but meant the destruction of all order in the enemy countries. 

The Liberal papers were fully alive to the Russian danger, and alarmed at the 

naive British expectation of post-war Anglo-Russian co-operation and at the 

Socialist tendency of The Times. Towards the end of the war most of the Swiss 

papers severely criticized the cynical policies of the Allies, the shape that the 

U.N. was taking, and the British support of revolutions everywhere. Throughout 

we are reminded of the remarkable sanity and consistency of the Swiss. 

A long chapter on the Swiss attitude to possible anti-Nazi opposition in 
Germany dwells on one case of parti pris, the continued Swiss refusal to give 
any credit to the men concerned in the attempt of 20 July 1944, since no good 
could come from aristocrats and officers. Not till Répke’s unsigned article in 
the Neue Schweizer Rundschau of November 1944 was a voice raised for those 
devoted and high-minded men. 

R. G. D. LAFFAN 


THERESIENSTADT 1941-45: Das Antlitz einer Zwangsgemeinschaft. Geschichte, 
Soziologie, Psychologie. By H. G. Adler. Preface by Leo Baeck. Tiibingen, 
J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1955. xlv-+772 pp. 8?”x53?. DM 34. 

THERESIENSTADT was an old fortress town in Bohemia and was turned by the 

Nazis during the last war into a concentration camp for Jews, first from the 

Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, and afterwards for the Jews deported 

from many countries of Europe. It was euphemistically known as the Ghetto. 

It was, in fact, a clearing-house for tens of thousands who were gathered there 

and then sent to the death camps. In February 1944 the crowded population 

in the fortress was 37,000; the total admission was 128,000, of whom 81,000 had 
been deported. 
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This book, written by an inmate of the camp, is a most thorough and 
penetrating study of every aspect of its unnatural life. He describes in great 
detail the physical conditions, the system of autonomy, which was in fact con- 
trolled by the Nazi task-masters, and the tragic psychology of those awaiting a 
death warrant. He has a trained mind; and this exhaustive monograph—fully 
documented—of a grim social structure will be a valuable source for historians, 





sociologists, and psychologists. The late Dr Leo Baeck, who was the spiritual | 
leader of German Jewry and was deported to Theresienstadt, and survived, 
has written a Foreword pointing the value of the study. 


NORMAN BENTWICH 


THEY FounD REFuGE: An account of British Jewry’s work for victims of Nazi | 
oppression. By Norman Bentwich. Introduction by Viscount Samuel, | 
London, Cresset Press, 1956. xii+227 pp. Index. 83” x54”. 18s. 


It was fitting that this book should be published in 1956, the tercentenary of 
Jewish resettlement in Britain. It is a composite work to which fellow-workers 
have contributed, and records twenty years of British Jewry’s efforts on behalf 
of Jewish victims of Nazi persecution. There are no horror stories, and, apart 
from the deservedly strong words used by Lord Samuel in the Introduction, the 
background of incredible inhumanity is assumed, not illustrated or emphasized, 

Generous tributes are paid to eminent Christian men and women who lent | 
their aid. Possibly more overt appreciation could have been expressed for 
Government administration for some imaginatively constructive measures, such 
as dispensing with passports for nearly ten thousand child immigrants; arrang- 
ing a legal guardianship for several thousand Jewish and Christian minors (see 
Lord Gorell’s account, pp. 78-85); allowing the Cohens and Rosenbergs to be- 
come O’Haras and Montroses when they joined the British fighting forces asa 
protection should they fall into enemy hands; as well as for generous grants in 
aid from 1939 onwards, so disbursed as to preserve the basic principle of volun- 
tary assistance. 

Some of the heart-breaking problems involved both here and in post-war 
Europe are delicately indicated—the religious affiliation of Jewish children 
rescued and cared for by Christian families and communities; British relief 
workers faced with passionate demands for illegal action by survivors, to whom 
the world did in very deed ‘owe a living’ ; the moral as well as physical problems 
of such horrors as Bergen—Belsen (pp. 139-40). 

A ‘precious legacy of [this] effort for the victims of persecution since 1933 is 
the habit of common philanthropic action with the Christian bodies’ (p. 207). 

BERTHA L. BRACEY 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
ATOMIC WEAPONS AND EasT—WEsT REtaAtTions. By P. M. S. Blackett. Cam- 
bridge at the University Press, 1956. vi-++-107 pp. 73” x5”. 8s. 6d. 
SINCE the end of the second World War the situation in the atomic weapons 


field has passed from a monopoly in the West to astage when both East and West 
possess fission bombs in large numbers, and finally to the point where both sides 





have ‘fusion’ bombs. These changes have required changes in viewpoint, and 
some opinions which had been accepted rather too readily disproved themselves 
in the course of time: For example, the view that only a substantial technologi- 
cal lead in the atomic weapons field could prevent an immediate armed conflict 
with the East is no longer tenable today when there seems to exist approximate 
parity between East and West, with no apparent disaster resulting. 

Professor Blackett’s book discusses present and past views on these problems | 
with the object of tracing the most common errors and their historic origin, and | 
of contributing to a rational discussion of the present problem. 
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Amongst the views that he regards as evidently wrong is the idea of atomic 
bombs as ‘absolute ’weapons, which would allow a major Power to be defeated 
cheaply and quickly. He also rejects Churchill’s view that only the existence of 
atomic bombs prevented an immediate attack by the East. 

In the present position it is evident, at any rate, that an all-out war between 
East and West would be disastrous for both sides, and thus the main purpose of 
possessing strategic atomic weapons is to ensure the continuation of this posi- 
tion, in the expectation that they will never be used. 

But for the same reason it is clearly impossible to consider the strategic use 
of atomic weapons a suitable answer to ‘minor’ aggression, and the military 
planning for handling minor incidents and aggression in remote areas must pro- 
ceed as if such weapons did not exist. There remains the question whether one 
can draw a clear line distinguishing ‘tactical’ atomic bombs, whose use would 
not automatically bring retaliation by strategic atom or hydrogen bombs, and 
thus all-out war. This question is related to the concept of ‘graduated deter- 
rence’ in which the extent and strength of retaliation is matched to the nature of 
the aggression. Blackett shows how prominently this idea appears in current 
discussions, but does not give a firm answer to the question whether such dis- 
tinctions are feasible. 

The book contains many interesting comments on the history of these prob- 
lems since the end of the war. It closes on an optimistic note, based on the fact 
that in the present position the interests of the West and of the Soviet bloc are 
less irreconcilable than before—‘the improvement in atmosphere resulting essen- 
tially from the increasingly similar interests of East and West’ (p. 102). This 
optimism (which, basically, the reviewer shares) is somewhat less convincing to- 
day than it was in the spring of 1956, the time of the lectures on which the book 
is based. 

Some readers may disagree with Professor Blackett’s reasoning on some 
points, but they will still find it stimulating to follow his arguments. Perhaps one 
weakness of the book lies just in the author’s clarity of reasoning: some points 
are so clear to him that he takes it for granted that all Governments must be 
equally clear about the facts and their implications. While he is willing to show 
up the comments of prominent individuals and writers as foolish, his interpreta- 
tion of past, and prediction of future, government action is always based on the 
assumption that it is rational action taken in full understanding of the implica- 
tions. One wonders whether this implicit assumption of wisdom at government 
level is always safe. 

R. E, PEIERLS 


AToMIc ENERGY AND CONGRESS. By Morgan Thomas in collaboration with 
Robert M. Northrop. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. vi+301 pp. Index. 83” x53”. $4.75. 38s. 

Tue Atomic Energy Commission is one of the most important and controversial 

organizations in the United States. It has almost unlimited strategic signi- 

ficance and, in addition, a scarcely less limited industrial potential. Its activities 
are of concern to every American and for that matter to nearly everyone else as 
well. Yet much of its work must necessarily be kept highly secret. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, of course, is publicly controlled, though 
since 1954 it has had increasing contacts and contracts with private enterprise, 
and its affairs are regulated by the joint Senate and House Committee on 
Atomic Energy as also periodically by the Sub-Committee on Appropriations 
and other Congressional bodies such as the Sub-Committee on Independent 
Offices. These channels of control are the main subject of this authoritative and 
scholarly work, which adds a new chapter of American administrative history to 
our knowledge. The method of approach bears comparison with that of the 
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better Tudor historians in their attempts to unravel the complexities of Council 
and Parliament. 

The storms of passion and political manoeuvre which have intruded upon the 
scene are alluded to but kept firmly in the background. This is not an inquest on 
motives nor is it a judgement on policies. It is an examination of machinery, 
We cannot, of course, tell whether, in relation to the possibilities, the machinery 
has worked adequately or not, but we are clearly shown how it works and why it 
works in the way which it does. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


LA ZONE FRANC. By F. Bloch-Lainé and others. Paris, Presses universitaires de | 


France for the Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1956. 512 pp. 
Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 9” x53”. Frs. 2,200. 


THIs is the work of eight collaborators, mostly officials, but including two pro- 
fessors. It presents what we may confidently believe to be an authoritative 
account of the financial and monetary institutions of France and her depen- 
dencies, and those countries which, though now emerging into independence, 
still retain the monetary link with France herself. 

The authors themselves contributed to the creation of the Monetary Com- 
mittee of the Franc Zone (p. 11), which is a co-ordinating body presided over by 
the Governor of the Bank of France and including representatives of Ministries, 
oversea banks of issue, and credit institutions (pp. 89-90). 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 1 deals with the existing financial 
organization under the heads of currency, budgetary relations, trésorerie, and 
the credit system. Tvrésorerie covers matters of cash settlements and floating 
indebtedness. Part 1 turns to the Monetary Union, the true basis of the Franc 
Zone. Wartime exchange control started with a decree of 9 September 19309, but 
the creation of the Vichy Government caused a breach of continuity, and the 
post-war system developed out of the Caisse centrale de la France Libre, renamed 
Caisse centrale de la France d’outre mer (p. 261). Besides exchange control, this 
part deals with such topics as the Stabilization Fund, the control of exports and 
imports, bilateral payments agreements, the European Payments Union, 
American aid, successive devaluations. 

Finally, Part 111, under the head of Economic Solidarity, treats of the eco- 
nomic resources of different parts of the Franc Zone and their mutual trade. 

The treatment throughout is objective and factual, the reader being assumed 
able to understand the issues of policy involved in action taken. The book will 
be found invaluable to anyone seeking information on its very intricate subject. 

RALPH HAWTREY 


COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Ralph H. Blodgett and Donald L, 
Kemmerer. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1956. x-+-557 pp. 
Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. $6. 45s. 


THE attempt of Professors Blodgett and Kemmerer to describe and compare the 
whole economies of America, Britain, Nazi Germany, and the U.S.S.R., in one 
volume intelligible to the beginner in economics, is praiseworthy and exciting, 

Their pattern is neat. Each country has eight chapters, treating with suit- 
able historical background the resources, the six main sectors (Agriculture, 


Transport, Industry, Finance, Labour, and Commerce), and the economy asa | 


whole. There is a brief ‘comparative’ chapter. ‘Questions for study’ follow each 
chapter, but, as set, do not encourage research. There is no bibliography. 


The reader will learn much from this collocation of relevant facts, arguments, | 
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and statistics. Brief summaries of important points necessarily abound, ranging 
from the pithy—‘Hedging is protecting yourself against price changes you do 
not want to happen by betting they will happen’ (p. 102)—to the glibly tenden- 
tious (said of the reason the U.S. needs to remain strong)—‘. . . to ward off the 
barbarian hordes without who are mouthing “Communism”’ to justify their envy’ 
(p. 123). The bias, however, is not so pronounced as this latter quotation 
suggests. 

Britain appears quaintly distorted. ‘The most populous sections of the 
United Kingdom’ do not include Lancashire or Yorkshire (p. 128); the High- 
lands of Scotland form a ‘country of plateaus’; among ‘cities famous for their 
industries’ appear Oldham and Blackpool. The nation’s ‘chief coal mines’ and 
‘great textile industries’ are however treated in the Midlands, while the plain 
of Hereford is in Wales. 

Despite these blemishes it is a stimulating textbook (especially if read in 
conjunction with others)—balanced and comprehensive. But it should not be 
regarded as an authority. 

RODERICK C, OGLEY 


CLIMATE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE Tropics. By Douglas H. K. Lee. 
Foreword by Heman Greenwood. New York, Harper for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1957. xviii+-182 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 8?” x53”. $3.50. 

BECAUSE the greater part of the world’s underdeveloped lands lie within the 

tropics, the basic problem in development is often climatic. The effects, direct 

and indirect, of varied types of tropical climate on human activity, both physical 
and mental, are still little known except in vague terms such as ‘enervating’ or 

‘debilitating’. Accordingly, the Council on Foreign Relations set up a Study 

Group of twenty experts in varied fields under the chairmanship of Heman 

Greenwood, and with Douglas H. K. Lee, Professor of Physiological Climatology 

at Johns Hopkins, as rapporteur, to determine and set out scientifically the facts 

as far as they are known. 
The result is this commendably short and concise but highly important book. 

It covers the character of tropical climates (using the K6ppen classification), 

crop production relative to caloric requirements (with an interesting table of per- 

centage difference between the two in a number of countries), animal production 

(especially efficiency of conversion), human health and efficiency (with incidence 

of disease), and industry. Whilst there is now a solid body of knowledge, much 

more research is needed to separate folklore from scientific inference. At present 

‘most peoples within the tropical areas suffer a variety of disadvantageous 

handicaps as compared with temperate-zone dwellers’ (p. 174). Climatic effects 

need to be studied relative to the indigenous population rather than to such 
sojourners as white settlers in the tropics, and the results may well affect the 
whole course of mutual aid programmes. The problem is vital and urgent: for 
example, although it is technically simple to build a residential university in the 
tropics with a wholly controlled ‘climate’, ideal conditions for the purpose are 
not yet known. 

L. DuDLEY STAMP 


BULK BUYING FROM THE COLONIES: A Study of the Bulk Purchase of Colonial 
Commodities by the United Kingdom Government. By Charlotte Leu- 
buscher. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. x-+-206 pp. Tables. Index. 
8?” X52”. 30s. 

Tus study of State trading is mainly confined to five commodities—oil-seeds, 

cocoa, coffee, sugar, and cotton. A third of the book gives a useful summary of 

the facts about marketing methods during the post-war years 1945 to 1954. The 
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rest of the book is devoted to comparative studies and statistical tables of 
supplies and prices. 

Dr Leubuscher brings out clearly the difficulties to which long-term contracts 
with Colonial Governments gave rise. During and immediately after the war it 
suited both parties that there should be an assured market for Colonial products 
in the United Kingdom at fixed prices. But when the expected post-war slump 
failed to materialize and prices of primary products tended to rise rather than 
fall, producers found bulk purchase less attractive. In time of war bulk purchase 
meant that prices paid were lower than they would have been in a free market; 
but in time of peace State trading usually implies that prices have to be fixed at 
or above the world market price if it is to be satisfactory to producers. 

If ‘orderly marketing’ and price support for agricultural products continue to 
be the fashion, bulk purchase by means of State trading is only one of the devices 
to be used. Import licensing is another; and regulation of exports by producers’ 
selling monopolies is a third. All are designed to modify the free play of the 
market, to promote greater price stability, and to ensure that producers get 
better returns than they otherwise would. The driving force behind the demand 
for price support and assured markets is the memory of what happened in the 
‘thirties. Bulk buying is open to all sorts of objections; but are daisser faire and 
free trade free from objection or likely to be accepted? 

In practice it seems as if, in spite of the reaction against war-time control, 
producers at home and abroad will be strong enough politically to demand some 
form of price support either through State trading or statutory marketing 
schemes. Even plans for a Common Market in Europe make provision for 
‘organized marketing’, which as a rule means regulated purchase and sale 
through some form of statutory body. 


E. M. H. Lioyp 


THE Limits OF MANKIND: A Philosophy of Population. By R. A. Piddington. 
Bristol, John Wright, 1956. vi-+-153 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. 17s. 6d. 
‘Foon’, says Mr Piddington in a preface, ‘has dominated the population problem 
for too long. It is time to look at further horizons’ (p. iv). This vigorously ex- 
pressed and well written book reviews the tribulations to which an oppressed 
humanity will be subject if the optimist’s faith in the ‘bonanza of a scientific 
widow’s cruse’ is justified by the provision of food supplies which would sustain 

a world population double or treble its present size. 

Mounting difficulties of travel, transport, and trade, increasing shortages of 
the geographical space now required to satisfy the needs of a better educated, 
more mobile, more sophisticated, and quickly expanding world population 
aspiring to Western living standards, and ever more complicated problems of 
administration and of government will impose the necessity of choosing between 
‘one kind of restraint and all kinds of restriction’. The restraint which the author 
regards as imperative is of a fertility which is decreasingly matched by a com- 
pensating mortality, and which can now bring about a doubling of world popula- 
tion in about half a century. 

Mr Piddington is not primarily concerned with the controversial problem of 
the balance between population and resources. He invites the reader to take for 
granted the optimistic premises of the ‘cornucopian’ forecaster and to assume 
that the spectre of famine, so real for Malthus, will be exorcised by advances in 
the technology of food production. He is concerned with what lies beyond. 
Regimentation, rationing, and restrictions will be afflictions of the soul rather 
than of the body; but the prospect is none the less disagreeable for that. 

A forceful, original, provocative, and most readable book. 

C. P. BLACKER 
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Must MEN STARVE? The Malthusian Controversy. By Jacob Oser. London, 
Cape, 1956. 331 pp. Tables. Index. 8” x54". 25s. 

‘ApouT two-thirds of the world’s 2,600,000,000 people are not getting enough to 
eat. More than half of these undernourished people are actually starving on 
less than 2,000 calories per person per day’ (p. 18). Yet if known methods for 
increasing food production, of which Professor Oser gives an interesting and 
detailed list (Ch. 10), were widely applied there would be ample food for all. 

But we all know that. The problem, which Professor Oser does not really 
tackle, is how to find the large amounts of capital required and how to persuade 
many millions of illiterate peasants to improve their techniques. In the mean- 
time, there is no doubt whatever that some countries would be better off if their 
populations were smaller, and this is somewhat grudgingly admitted (p. 285). 

On the relations between Western countries and underdeveloped countries, 
Professor Oser sees exploitation at every turn. He selects (pp. 204-11) some 
Western companies operating overseas and shows that they have made large 
profits, but the same would apply to selected Western companies operating in 
their own countries; a complete view should include the failures as well as the 
successes. At the same time (p. 199) he blames the West for not investing much 
more in the underdeveloped countries. He discusses (p. 191) British exploitation 
of India through tariff measures, without mentioning that India has had tariff 
autonomy for twenty-five years. He thinks (pp. 202-3) that the fact that 
colonial sterling balances exceed Development and Welfare Grants indicates 
British exploitation of the colonies, although the former belong to the colonies 
and can be drawn upon by them quite freely whereas the latter are outright 
gifts by Great Britain. He considers (p. 228) that underdeveloped countries 
should restrict imports from the West in order to develop their own industries, 
but that the West should continue to import freely the products of under- 
developed countries and should pay higher prices for them (pp. 166-71). 

A well-written, interesting, but exasperating book. 

FREDERIC BENHAM 


New Lives FoR OLp: Cultural Transformation—Manus, 1928-1953. By 
Margaret Mead. London, Gollancz, 1956. xxi+-548 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
82” x52". 25s. 

New Lives for Old is the account of an anthropologist’s return to a people whom 

she had studied twenty-five years before, the Manus of the Admiralty Islands. 

She found that this small cluster of Stone Age fishermen had changed their 

whole pattern of life and deliberately taken the giant step into the modern 

world. The book covers this historical experiment from many different angles, 
recording the excitement of reunion with children grown to maturity in un- 
expected ways, reconstructing the history of the change, and describing in detail 
the new pattern, its weaknesses and difficulties, and its positive gains in terms 
of human happiness and social effectiveness. It is a long and sometimes repeti- 
tive book, but a rich one, rich in factual detail, in ideas, and in human interest. 

An important contribution both to the documentation and to the theory of 
social change, this account of the Manus New Way is of particular interest, first, 
because it is set against the author’s intimate knowledge of the old Manus 
pattern, which in turn illuminates and is illuminated by the modern situation, 
and secondly, because the New Way was the result of the initiative and con- 
scious choice of the people themselves. From the Manus experience the author 
draws conclusions of general relevance which are both stimulating and provoca- 
tive. Her main thesis is that rapid change is not only possible but may be 
desirable, that a drastic reorganization of the whole pattern may even be the 

‘secret of felicitous change’ (p. 452). There is no doubt that the Manus experi- 

ment has ‘implications for the world’, though they may be more restricted than 

isclaimed here. An important part of the value of this book lies in its analysis 
BB 
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of the many factors involved in the establishment and success of the New Way, 
not least significant of which was the fact that the Manus were a people most 
favourably disposed to change. 


JOAN METGE 


RACE RELATIONS 


CHRISTIANITY AND Race: The Burroughs Memorial Lectures, 1956. By Philip 
Mason. London, Lutterworth Press, 1956. 174 pp. Index. 73” x5”. Ios. 6d, 


THE main reason why this book is so interesting is that it is unexpected in the 
nature of its approach. This is surprising because the Burroughs Memorial Lec- 
tures for 1956 might, at first sight, be expected to provide a pretty broad con- 
sideration of the implications of Christianity for racial problems in general. Mr 
Mason deserves a special prize for avoiding this. He is on the ball every time, 
and when it does get into the scrum, he heels it out quickly. 

He has the courage to show why he himself believes in Christianity, and just 
what he believes. He takes up concrete racial situations in Africa, particularly 
South Africa, and Britain, and shows what they are and how they came to be, 
He goes straight to the New Testament for his Christianity and straight to the 
Copperbelt or the Rand for his racial problems. He has taken the trouble to find 
out what Afrikaner Christians of the Dutch Reformed Churches really believe, 
how they came to believe it, and why they do not believe certain things which 
they are commonly held to believe. 

Such writing, done, as it always is with Mr Mason, not with detachment—for 
he is deeply interested—but with coolness, penetration, and the fairness of true 
understanding, is invaluable on this topic around which so much passion rages, 

KENNETH G. GRUBB 


THE ANATOMY OF SOUTH AFRICAN MISERY. The Whidden Lectures 1956. By 
C. W. de Kiewiet. Foreword by G. P. Gilmour. London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1956. viii+-88 pp. 73” x5”. 7s. 6d. 

THE President of McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, introduces this, the 

first of a series of lectures designed ‘to bring to the University scholars of note, 

who will endeavour to bridge the gap between the older Arts disciplines and the 
various fields of scientific enquiry’ (p. vii). For such a task Dr de Kiewiet’s 
qualifications are remarkable. Best known to English students for his scholarly 
work on The Imperial Factor in South Africa, he is by birth a Dutchman—a 

‘Hollander’ as they would say in South Africa—who spent his youth in the 

Transvaal and, after studying in London, Paris, and Berlin, has now for some 

years been president of an American University. A return to South Africa has 

produced this course of lectures and a little book which many who accept the 
quick emotional reactions of publicists upon the South African problem might 
read with profit. He makes an interesting comparison between the ‘accursed 
legacy’ of the Civil War upon the Southern states in America and the similar re- 
tarding effect of the Boer War. ‘It is the bitter paradox of modern South African 
history that the war which united the country politically divided it racially’ 

(p. 9). His analysis of the unfruitful doctrine of apartheid relates it to a pessi- 

mistic strain in Afrikaner Calvinism which ‘runs rigid and statutory frontiers 

through the very area which in Great Britain, the United States, and Canada are 
generously open for private initiative, voluntary association, or local govern- 
ment’ (p. 58). Yet Dr de Kiewiet is determined not to lose hope; ‘The African’, 
he concludes (pp. 87-8), ‘must become modern man. For this to be so, white 
man and black man in Africa must change and accept change. Those who stand 
without must facilitate that change in a spirit that is marked by sympathy and 
generosity towards all.’ 

C, E. CARRINGTON 
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South AFRICA’S NON-WHITE WorRKERS. By Muriel Horrell. Johannesburg, 
South African Institute of Race Relations, 1956. vi+105 pp. Charts. 
81" x5}". 4s. 6d. 

Tuts useful little book is an attempt to assess the contribution to the economy 

of South Africa of the Coloured, Asiatic, and African sections of the population 

and the disabilities under which they suffer. A careful attempt is made to 
estimate their purchasing power, the extent to which they have penetrated into 
skilled work—despite opposition—and much more of the same kind. The great 
difficulty facing the compiler of such a book is that reliable figures are seldom up 
to date; for example, in the graphs with which the book ends, indicating the 
distribution of workers by race in various forms of employment, in the majority 
of cases the figures relate to 1946. In spite of this disadvantage, which is not 

Miss Horrell’s fault, the book will be most valuable as a quarry for factual 

information for all workers in this field. 

PHILIP MASON 

PROSPERO AND CALIBAN: The Psychology of Colonization. By 90. Mannoni. 
Trans. by Pamela Powesland. Foreword by Philip Mason. London, 
Methuen, 1956. 218 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83?” x53". 22s. 6d. 

Iris good that Mannoni’s La psychologie de la colonisation should now, through 

a translation, be made available to a wider audience. Mr Philip Mason, in a 

brief and pointed introduction, rightly states how stimulating it is of thought 

and comparisons with other colonial situations. If this is true of India under 

British rule it is no less so of Africa. Yet the author himself makes little refer- 

ence to comparative material, and, in some cases, seems completely unaware of 

it. Perhaps this makes for the greater value of the book: the reader is left to 
make his own comparisons, those that exist are not thrust upon him. 

This, then, is a portrayal of the colonial situation in Madagascar as seen by a 
psychologist. If he draws his thought from a Freudian base, the confrontation 
that he depicts is not seen narrowly from that standpoint. He portrays a 
meeting between an attitude of ‘dependence’ on the part of the Malagasies and 
one rising from an inferiority complex of the Europeans. Here is the meeting of 
Caliban and Prospero, and also of Friday and Crusoe. Students of literature 
might learn from Mannoni’s insights into Shakespeare’s play and Defoe’s novel. 

The problem arises in that, if Mannoni can explain much of the relationship 
in terms of the specific background of the Malagasies—in particular, by refer- 
ence to the cult of the dead on the development of personality—one cannot but 
ask how it is that so much of his material provokes comparisons with other 
colonial situations where the same belief is either not present or, if it exists, 
does not play the same overwhelming part in the psychological make-up. The 
Malagasies’ need for security is, after all, a common feature among colonial 
peoples. Mannoni is right to stress the difficulty of individualizing personalities 
in tightly organized societies. 

But we may do no more here than hint at the great number of ideas that this 
stimulating book provokes. It can only be—to quote Mr Mason—‘the opening 
speech of a debate’ (p. 15) in which all interested in colonial questions, whatever 
their discipline and training, will be tempted to join. 

. GEORGE BENNETT 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

Tue Post-WAR CONDITION OF BriITAIN. By G. D. H. Cole. London, Routledge & 
Kegal Paul, 1956. xxiv-+483 pp. Tables. Index. 83” x53”. 4os. 

Tuts useful book might equally well be entitled ‘Professor Cole’s Abstract of 

Annual Statistics, with commentaries’. For it contains more than 200 tables 

which are extremely well arranged so as to highlight some of the outstanding 

changes in the conditions of Britain during the post-war years as compared with 
the 1930s. Professor Cole is primarily concerned with the economic aspect of 
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changes. The non-economic aspects have been left out of account (save in such 
fields as education and health) not because ‘they are unimportant, but because 
they are for the most part immeasurable in objective terms’ (p. 451). 

Professor Cole’s main purpose in this book is ‘to describe rather than to 
assign causes’ (p. xxiv). In the first three chapters he describes changes in the 
population (age structure, regional composition, migration, birth-rate, causes of 
death), in households by sizes (age at first marriage, duration of marriages), and 
in the class structure. In using the ‘Census’ classification for describing social 
classes in 1951, Professor Cole’s comments on the concept of class and his reflec- 
tions on changes in class feelings are informative and carefully balanced. The 
next four chapters deal with changes in employment (by industrial sectors and 
regions), in production, consumption, and investment. Subsequently he devotes 
a chapter each to capital; the public sector; money and banking; external trade 
and the balance of payments; incomes and the cost of living; taxation, insur- 
ance, assistance, and similar services ; monopolies and restrictive practices; trade 
unions and industrial relations; and to the problems of local government and 
town and country planning. 

On the basis of recorded evidence Professor Cole concludes that considerable 
economic advances have been made since the 1930s. ‘Whether there is more 
happiness today in Great Britain than there was twenty years ago may bea 
moot point; for happiness is not a measurable condition’ (p. xxi). 

H. C. HILLMANN 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLIcy SINCE 1898. By M. R. D. Foot. London, Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, 1956. 190 pp. Maps. Index. (History. Ed. Sir 
Maurice Powicke.) 74” x 4}”. Ios. 6d. 


WITHIN the compass of some 160 pages Mr Foot has set himself to survey the 
course of British foreign policy between 1898 and 1956. Probably wisely, he has 
eschewed any attempt at depth of analysis, and has confined himself to a simple 
recording of the facts with a minimum of explanation. In this he succeeds well 
enough. His errors are few, and then more in recording the position of other 
countries than of Britain. The French opposition to the Anglo-German naval 
treaty of 1935 was not so much because the Germans were thereby permitted a 
navy of the same size as that agreed for the French at Washington (the Washing- 
ton naval treaty in fact dealt only with capital ships), but because by concluding 
the agreement Britain gave her sanction to a breach of the Versailles treaty. 
Mussolini’s long-term interests certainly did not lie with Hitler, nor was the 
exception he took to the German threat to Austria by any means a ‘transient 
attitude’ (p. 118): Mussolini was forced against his will to abandon Austria by 
the unexpected developments of the Abyssinian crisis and the Spanish civil war 
and by his consequent inability to co-ordinate his policy with those of Britain 
and France. Occasionally, too, Mr Foot reveals an uncritical acceptance of the 
influence of economic interests on foreign policy. In general, however, his survey 
is competent, well-informed, and as accurate as his limits of space permitted. 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


AUSTRALIA’S TRADE RELATIONS: An Outline History of Australia’s Overseas 
Trading Arrangements. By D. F. Nicholson. Foreword by F. A. Meere. 
Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire; London, New Zealand, Angus & Robertson, 
1956. xviii+316 pp. Index. 8?” x52”. 30s. 

Mr NICHOLSON has given us in this book a very valuable survey of the various 

agreements, formal and informal, by which Australia has come to organize her 

external trade relationships. Its value is particularly enhanced by the essen- 
tially historical treatment, so that the current pattern of trade agreements is 
clearly seen, as such patterns should be seen, to emerge from the interaction of 

a pre-existing structure with the circumstances of the day. 
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Australian trade relationships, in so far as they are truly Australian, begin 
in 1850, with the passing of the Australian Colonies Government Act, the act 
which first granted the several colonies the right (restricted in some directions) 
to levy their own chosen tariffs. Within two decades, the foundations of 
Australian protectionism had been laid. - From this point of departure Mr 
Nicholson briefly sketches the developments through the later history of the 
separate colonies, taking account of such changes in Britain’s trade treaties as 
affected Australian trading relationships, as well as those changes that originated 
in Australia. Then we are taken through the post-Federation developments, 
with the gradual reduction of trade ties inherited from the pre-Federation days 
and the growth of that distinctive structure of trade relationships which Aus- 
tralia has developed as a Federated unit. 

One may regret that the early picture is outlined so briefly, but the author 
has much ground to cover. Later events, still treated from the viewpoint of 
structural development, are discussed in their various aspects, such as the 
growth of independence from the United Kingdom, the preferential tariff 
system, the treatment of trade with non-British countries. 

Something approaching half the book is devoted to this description of the 
emergence of the distinctive trade policy of Australia before the last war. The 
remainder is concerned with the post-war developments—the Havana Charter, 
G.A.T.T., trade with the former enemy countries, international commodity 
agreements, and so on—and their effects on Australia’s trade relationships. 

It seems a pity that there is not more of the first part of the book, which is 
concerned with the most distinctively Australian period of the development, 
and, perhaps, less of the second part which covers, after all, ground common to 
most countries—and about which there is certainly no shortage of literature. 

K. J. LANCASTER 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIAL Poricy: A Survey of Native Administration and 
European Development in Papua. By J. D. Legge. Sydney, London, Mel- 
bourne, Wellington, Angus & Robertson for the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1956. x+245 
pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 8}?”x5}”. 21s. 

Tuis study of Australian administration in Papua is based on documents for the 

period through which the archives are open and on printed sources for the rest. 

The latter have been used by two previous writers on the subject, but Mr Legge 

indicates that his is the first ‘specifically historical’ treatment. The parts of the 

book which laymen will recognize as new are at the beginning and the end. The 
correspondence of the Commissioners in the Protectorate period and of Sir 

William MacGregor, the first Administrator, throws most interesting light on the 

problems which the representatives of authority had to deal with in the very 

earliest days of British penetration. The final chapter carries the story further 
than previous work and gives a brief account of Australian policy since the war. 

The decision of the Australian Government to carry on its own Budget a contri- 

bution to the development of its New Guinea territory far exceeding the total 

of local revenues is a major change in policy; but as far as the lines of develop- 

ment are concerned, despite the promises, some of them perhaps unrealistic, of a 

‘new deal’, Mr Legge sees continuity rather than change. L. P. Marr 


EUROPE 


THe CoUNCIL OF Europe: Its Structure, Functions and Achievements. By 
A. H. Robertson. Foreword by Guy Mollet. London, Stevens for the Lon- 
don Institute of World Affairs; New York, Praeger, 1956. xiii+252 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 10” x6}”. 42s. 

As the Council of Europe gains influence and as the six Powers at the core of 

the Common Market succeed progressively in integrating their economies, many 
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people in this country who until now have ignored these continental develop. 
ments will be forced to take notice of them and to study them. 

Mr Robertson has written a factual, documented history of the Council of 
Europe from its inception until the opening of its sixth session in April 1956, 
The description he gives of the background of its origins and of other trends in 
its development will explain to the insular why and how the nations of Wester 
Europe are drawing more closely together: the book will also be of great use to 
the serious student—because of the author’s detailed exposition and ample and 
useful documentation and bibliography. 

Mr Robertson is an official of the Council of Europe and a believer in the 
ideals of the men who founded it. But his work is pleasantly free from special 
pleading—he realizes perhaps the danger of too much enthusiasm—and he has 
left the record to speak for itself. Only in his last chapter does he allow himself 
to describe the achievements of the Council and to forecast its development in 
the future. The case he makes for the Council to become an international parlia- 
ment controlling the various international executive bodies that are now growing 
in number is strengthened by his factual approach. ‘ 

IAN WINTERBOTTOM 


LA QUERELLE DE LA C.E.D.: Essais d’analyse sociologique. Ed. by Raymond 
Aron and Daniel Lerner. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1956. xvi-+216 
pp. Maps. Tables. 9}” x6”. Frs. goo. 


THE fact that the European Defence Community aroused more passionate con- 
troversy in France from 1951 to 1954 than anything since the Dreyfus affair 
would, in itself, have been sufficient justification for the publication by the 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques of this study. The subject of 
European integration is still topical, however, and all students of French history 
and politics will welcome the present addition to the already considerable docu- 
mentary material devoted to different aspects of it. 

The contents of the volume are accurately described as Essais d’analyse 
sociologique. The contributors in fact provide the reader with a classification of 
the events as well as with an excellent cross-section of the ideological and 
political quarrels involved, both in the press and in Parliament, from the birth, 
in 1950, of the idea of a European Army to a post-mortem, in 1956, on the 
demise of the E.D.C. project two years earlier. It is a fascinating study anda 
first-rate piece of research which will illuminate many facets of French thought 
for possibly years to come. Only one criticism is called for. Anglo-Saxon voices 
will continue their cries in the wilderness for an index! Its absence is all the 
more regrettable in the case of a well-documented study such as this. 

DorotHy PICKLES 


EcoNnoMIc CO-OPERATION IN Europe: A Study of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. By David Wightman. Foreword by Joseph E. 
Johnson. London, Stevens; London, Heinemann for the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, European Centre, 1956. xi+-288 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 8?” x5}”. 21s. 


Tuts book outlines the steps leading up to the formation of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe and the machinery by which it works, and gives an account 
of the activities of its committees. The chapters dealing with the work of 
the committees on Coal, Steel, Industry and Materials, Timber, Agriculture, 
Electric Power, Inland Transport, Trade, and the Housing Sub-Committee 
are the most successful sections of the book. Indeed the author might have 
done well to concentrate the whole of his available time and space upon this 
material, giving a somewhat fuller and more systematic account of the suc- 
cessive problems with which the Commission tried to deal through its com- 
mittees, and the success or failure attending these efforts. Even as they stand 
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these chapters could give, to someone unacquainted with the work of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, a useful indication of its field of activity. 
But the absence of executive power and of financial means, together with the 
domination of the work of the Commission by the shifting political controversies 
of its members, combine to make the achievements of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe indirect and intangible, and hence difficult to assess. For 
such an assessment the book under review is insufficient—one would recom- 
mend, rather, a considerable spell of practical experience of the Commission’s 
work, and a good knowledge of politics. 
H. MAKOWER 


UnITED KINGDOM TRADE WITH Europe. By F. V. Meyer. London, Bowes & 
Bowes, 1957. 197 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 83” x5}”. 21s. 


TuE first part of this study gives an analysis of the United Kingdom’s regional 
balance of payments with the Continent of Europe and its relationship to the 
network of world trade. The second is a detailed discussion of British trade with 
the O.E.E.C. countries. Dr Meyer asserts that since the war ‘the United King- 
dom has given more to Europe than she has received as a result of changes in 
commercial policy’ (p. 12). The old pattern of trade which allowed the United 
Kingdom to use some of her general balance of payments surplus to finance a 
deficit with Europe has completely changed. Today the United Kingdom must 
either import less from European markets or export more to them than before. 

The analysis of the West European market is thorough but unfortunately does 
not go beyond 1954. From the 1870s to the 1940s British trade with the ‘six’ de- 
clined. This trend has now been reversed. The change in export regulations be- 
tween 1938 and 1953 has meant that Britain is spending about 34s. a head more 
on 0.E.E.C. imports than would otherwise have happened. On the other hand 
Continental countries have spent only 18s. a head more on British goods. The 
accounts of particular markets and products bring out several interesting con- 
clusions. For example, the decline of the coal trade is not altogether a loss to the 
British market provided it is replaced by exports with a higher labour content. 
The plea for more United Kingdom exports to the Continent really means more 
exports to the ‘six’, especially France. Although apparently written before the 
moves for closer economic integration took their present form (the Common 
Market is not mentioned) the book provides much useful background material. 

RICHARD BAILEY 


Der VERKEHR ALS INTEGRATIONSFAKTOR DER EUROPAWIRTSCHAFT. By Hugo 
Heeckt. Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, 1956. 
viii+106 pp. Tables. 9}” x6}”. DM to. 


TaE subject of this small book is a very live one at the present moment, when 
the future basis for the co-ordination of the different forms of transport in 
Europe is being so hotly discussed by so many international bodies. 

The author first distinguishes between the objectives of co-ordinating trans- 
port as a specific sector of the economy and as the means of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the European economy as a whole. He then compares the opposing 
theses of co-ordination through free competition between the different forms of 
transport under equal conditions (Marktwirtschaftliche Integration), and co- 
ordination directed to the attainment of certain economic and social objectives 
such as the best distribution of population and industry (Gemeinwirtschaftliche 
Integration), the latter alternative involving more or less drastic administrative 
measures of control. The author appears to come down on the side of controlled 
co-ordination of transport for the attainment of specific objectives in the general 
economy, subject to the retention to the greatest extent possible of the 
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advantages of a competitive regime. The book is clearly written. The annexes 
contain useful extracts from relevant international agreements. 
H. OSBORNE MANCE 


EUROPA SENZA DOGANE: I Produttori italiani hanno scelto 1’Europa. By 
Giulio Bergmann and others. Bari, Editori Laterza, 1956. 237 pp. (Libri 
del Tempo. No. 35.) 8}”X5}”. 1,000 lire. 


Tuts book is the outcome of a study initiated by the late Senator Giulio Berg. 
mann, and carried out by a group of economists in collaboration with the Milan 
Chamber of Commerce and various Italian industrial and agricultural associa- 
tions. Questionnaires were sent to these associations, as well as to individual 
firms, in order to find out their attitudes and expectations about the integration 
of the Italian economy into a common European market. According to the 
replies received, a great majority of Italian producers favour the establishment 
of a free European market, as they feel that under equal market conditions in 
all European countries their products will be competitive. Senator Bergmann 
describes the origins of European economic co-operation at the end of the last 
war, as wellas the development of such organizations as O.E.E.C., the Council of 
Europe, and the E.C.S.C. A. de Vita examines and interprets the results ob- 
tained from the questionnaires. In his chapter on ‘the least onerous and most 
equal methods of European integration’ L. Madia reaches the conclusion that it 
is Italy’s interest to arrive at the most complete degree of integration which 
would include not only full freedom for the movements of finished products but 
also of the factors of production, such as labour and capital. G. di Nardi finally 
indicates future lines of policy for a European community in relation to the 
underdeveloped areas. He emphasizes the need for balanced growth, which, 
however, does not come about spontaneously, as has been amply demonstrated 
by the Italian experience. 

A book which will be useful for propagating European union among the 
general public. 

EDGAR PLAN 


DEUTSCH-SLAWISCHE GEGENWART: Referate des zweiten Ostseminars der 
Hochschule fiir politische Wissenschaften Miinchen. Foreword by Bernard 
Pfister. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1957. 132 pp. 8}” x6”. DM. 4.80. 


TuIs mis-named book consists of lectures delivered at a seminar at Munich in the 
spring of 1956, with a foreword by Professor Pfister. Professor Pratt, from America, 
and Dr Rabl, of Basle and Munich, opened with surveys of inter-Allied agree- 
ments and the position in international law of Germany’s ‘Eastern Territories’, 
The latter speaker, omitting to consider Hitler’s breaches of treaties or the for- 
mal annulment of the Munich Agreement during the war, concluded that Ger- 
many still has legal claim not only to the Oder-—Neisse territories—which is in- 
contestable—but to the Sudetenland and Memel as well. Speakers from Croatia, 


the Ukraine, and Slovakia sketched some aspects of the pre-Hitlerite past and/ 


touched on the need for the West to formulate a clear ‘Eastern policy’. Speaking 
as representative of a country—Slovakia—which had suffered six changes in 
regime during the last fifty years, Herr Greiner (with other lecturers) criticized 
unsympathetically the emigré organizations which dream of restoring their 
national States. Without giving a clear idea of their aim, the speakers advo- 
cated the establishment of a European Federation. 

As a whole, the lectures suffer from more than the fact that so much has 
changed in Eastern Europe in the last twelve months. They show the common 
German inability to face the two main historical events of this century—the 
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Russian Revolution and the criminal climax in pan-Germanism reached by 
Hitler. 
ALISON OUTHWAITE 


Wik WOLLEN UBERLEBEN: Aussenpolitik im Atomzeitalter. By Wilhelm Wolf- 
gang Schiitz. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1956. 215 pp. 8” x5}”. 
DM. 6.80. 


WILHELM WOLFGANG SCHUTz is an idealistic but dangerously naive enthusiast 
for the alchemy of popular ferment. He is a man with a cause, the cause of 
German reunification (1937 frontiers). In its pursuit he is less polemical, more 
positive, than others. In fact, his great asset is his lack of venom. He may, 
however, be the cause of venom in others—Poles, for instance. 

He may also (despite his disclaimers on pp. 55 and 70-1) help to shift to 
the West the onus of proof of the unprovable (though exceedingly probable): 
namely, that the reunification of Germany has hitherto been possible only on 
suicidal terms. Others are busy making the onus of proof into the burden of 
suilt for the continued division: blaming Adenauer, blaming the West (in that 
order, for they are party politicians, which Dr Schiitz is not). 

The theses of this book, very briefly, are these: The atomic stalemate has led 
to a renaissance of politics whose instruments are psychological and economic. 
Germany least of all countries can afford an old-fashioned policy. She must 
avoid becoming the victim of a stabilization of the status quo. The iron of 
reunification must be struck before the rocket age comes and cools it off. How 
is this to be done? By constant cogitation about possible solutions, by careful 
preparation of the Atlantic allies for these solutions (for he recognizes that an 
Anglo-American withdrawal from the Continent would be disastrous, and that it 
might result from an incautious handling of such ‘tabus’ as the German glacis: 
he suggests one solution which has affinities with the Eden plans of 1955); but 
also by ‘being in a ferment’ and letting this be seen (‘Es gilt der Welt zu zeigen, 
dass es im Volke gart’, p. 181) and by calling in the brothers in ferment, the Afro- 
Asian world, to help redress the German grievance (pp. 188-96). 

There is a danger in relying on the ‘hellwache Volksmeinung’ idealized on 
p. 108 and elsewhere, especially if more is done to excite than to inform it. Yet 
one feels that though Dr Schiitz may be wilfully unaware of the dark side of the 
moon, he is at least not concealing it in the manner of ordinary propagandists. 
Taken in proper dosage his disrespect for the ironmongery of war, his em- 
phasis on the mind and on the economic and above all psychological war in pro- 
gress, is a useful corrective to the alternately complacent and defeatist materialism 
that encompasses us. 

B. RUHM VON OPPEN 


Dir DEUTSCHEN NACHKRIEGSWAHLEN: Wahlergebnisse in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland, in den deutschen Bundeslindern, in West-Berlin, im Saarland 
und in der Sowjetzone (DDR) 1946 bis 1956. By Richard Schachtner. 
Munich, Isar Verlag, 1956. 98 pp. Tables. Map. 10}” x8}”. DM. 16.80. 


Dr SCHACHTNER has collected the results (in absolute figures, in percentages, 
and in terms of seats) of the communal, Kreis, Land, and Federal elections held 
in Western Germany since 1945. Information given in some two pages of text 
for each Land includes a summary of the electoral laws obtaining in each case, 
and the results of referenda and popular initiatives. The list of Federal and 
Land ministers since 1945 brings up to date that published by the Berlin Insti- 
tute of Political Science in their volume on the German parties. Although not 
invariably complete—containing for example only the unrevised seat distribu- 
tion in the present Saar Landtag—this will prove a very useful book of reference. 
U. W. KitzInceR 
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Diz DEUTSCHEN PARTEIEN SEIT 1945: Quellen und Ausziige. By Ossip K, 
Flechtheim. Berlin and Cologne, Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1955. viii+-158 
pp. 8}” x52”. DM. 5.70. 
A USEFUL short collection of documentary material on German political parties 
in the Federal Republic. There are sections on programmes, legal foundation, 
party statutes, social composition, finance, and organization. Included also isa 
brief examination of the constitutional justification of the five-per-cent clause 
and of the right of a democracy to forbid anti-democratic parties. Although the 
extracts given are very short, they are taken for the most part from books, 
periodicals, and other available sources, which enables the reader to follow up 
particular aspects of the subject in which he is interested. 
H. G. L. 


DEUTSCHE VERFASSUNGEN. Grundgesetz und deutsche Landesverfassungen in 
der Fassung der Anderungen und Nachtrage nach dem Stand vom 1, 
Januar 1955. 2nd rev. ed. Compiled by R. W. Fiisslein. Berlin and Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Verlag Franz Vahlen G.m.b.H., 1955. 353 pp. 7%” x5". 
Bound DM, 12. Unbound DM. 9. 


THIs volume contains the texts of the fundamental law of the Federal Republic 
and of all the Land Constitutions, with alterations and additions as at January 
1955. An Annex gives the text of the 1919 Weimar Constitution. There is a full 
subject index referring to the appropriate article in each Constitution. The 
volume—small, light, and easy to use—makes an invaluable handbook. 

H. G. L. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARDS GERMANY 1945-1955: U.S. Government 
Documents on Germany. Compiled by Robert W. Miller. Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Forschungsinstitut der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Auswartige 
Politik, November 1956. 40 pp. 113” x8}”. DM. 6.50. 


THE title of this extremely useful bibliography is a little misleading, for Mr 
Miller has collected details of all United States Government documents on the 
subject of Germany published (meaning also de-classified) between 1945 and 
1955. There is, therefore, a very valuable section dealing with Germany during 
the war, which includes many reports which were originally restricted and so are 
often difficult to trace. In the following sections the accent is naturally on 
Western Germany, though there are a few entries on the Soviet Zone. 
DoroTHY HAMERTON 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE OF SWEDISH STUDENTS: Retrospect and After- 
math. By Franklin D. Scott. Foreword by Ralph L. Beals. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press for the Committee on Cross-Cultural Educa- 
tion Social Science Research Council; London, Oxford University Press, 
1956. xili+129 pp. Index. 9}”x6}” $3. 24s. 

TuIs report is based on the experience of fifty selected Swedish students at 

American universities. Similar surveys were arranged to be made in Japan, 

India, and Mexico to find comparable individuals of four different cultures. 

Swedish students came from a culture which was friendly to the United 

States, but it was found that they retained their critical sense. In Sweden 

academic learning is prized as highly as in any other country, and Swedish 

students generally went to the States with some very definite object in view, 
usually to enhance some specialized knowledge; they brought with them a good 
command of English and a background of factual knowledge. They gained not 

only the specialized knowledge they were seeking but also varied experience, a 

widening of their horizon, and a broadening of their outlook. 

On their return to Sweden such students are welcomed, but their increased 
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knowledge is not taken for granted; they have to prove themselves. The con- 
clusion of this study is that Swedish students use their American experience 
not as disciples of America but ‘as discoverers for Sweden’ (p. 110). 

A. H. Hicks 


DIECI ANNI FRA ROMA E WASHINGTON. By Alberto Tarchiani. Milan, Monda- 
dori, 1955. 356 pp. Illus. Maps. 8}”x5}”. 2,200 lire. 


SIGNOR TARCHIANI was originally a journalist by profession: having kept clear 
of Fascism he was an early member of the Action Party. Hence, in view of his 
considerable experience of the United States, he was sent as the first post-war 
Italian Ambassador to Washington, one of the non-career diplomatists preferred 
by the new anti-Fascist authorities. The book under review is his compte rendu. 

It has three main themes: the struggle against the Peace Treaty, Italian 
economic recovery, and the help provided by the United States in both con- 
tingencies. It is significant that Signor Tarchiani’s memoir is in fact dominated 
by the subject of Trieste: all his four maps are maps of that area. He believes 
that Italy lost more of Venezia Giulia than was necessary by asking for too 
much; he also believes that De Gasperi’s extreme sensitivity, when his political 
enemies twitted him as a former Austrian, caused that leader to bring less wis- 
dom than usual to the solution of the problem of Trieste. Finally, like many 
Italians, Signor Tarchiani is never tired of saying that British influence con- 
stantly helped Tito. A reviewer is bound to point out that De Gasperi handled 
the simpler, because much more circumscribed, South Tyrolese question more 
successfully, although it was here that his emotions should have been more fully 
engaged. Further it seems unjust not to draw attention to the frankly pro- 
Italian attitude of General Airey, the British Military Governor of Trieste from 
September 1947 until the end of 1950; this was known to his American col- 
leagues if not in Washington. 

Nevertheless, Signor Tarchiani’s book is an extremely ably compiled chronicle. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


[ PretI IN ITALIA. By Carlo Richelmy. Rome, Gherardo Casini, 1956. 226 pp. 
8” x54”. 800 lire. 


Tus is a survey of present trends of development in the position of the clergy of 
Italy, secular and regular. 

Among the regulars the Jesuits are by far the most powerful, but the other 
orders are flourishing with no lack of recruits. Many carry on prosperous pub- 
lishing enterprises which enable them to launch out in other fields, such as the 
cinema. Certain of the women’s orders, which in membership outnumber the 
men’s by more than two to one, were in poverty but, at the suggestion of the 
present Pope, some of the purely contemplative enclosed houses have volun- 
tarily decided to devote themselves to teaching. 

Less satisfactory is the situation of the secular clergy. Only Lombardy, 
Venetia, and the Trentino are in a thoroughly healthful state, with plenty of 
vocations forthcoming from the educated as well as the uneducated classes, the 
churches well attended, and the parishes adequately provided with priests. On 
the other hand, Piedmont suffers from a shortage of funds and a dearth of can- 
didates for ordination. Shifts of population leave old city churches deserted and 
new industrial agglomerations churchless. Many mountain hamlets are priest- 
less and depend on occasional visits from missioners. The same thing holds good 
for mountain villages elsewhere, in the Abruzzi, in the Mezzogiorno, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. Even around Florence there are fifty villages without a resident priest. 

In ‘red’ Romagna a further factor is the militant anti-clericalism which dates 
back to the Risorgimento and has been inherited by the Communists. Rome it- 
self is poor in vocations. It depends for recruitment largely on the other parts of 
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Italy. The plethora of poverty-stricken South Italian bishoprics draw their 
higher clergy mainly from Lombardy and Venetia. The lower clergy come from 
the humblest local classes and their training does not raise them sufficiently 
above the level of their illiterate parishioners. Their basic stipend is often so low 
that they cannot afford a ‘Perpetua’ and reside with their hungry and swarming 
families. In the diocese of Salerno 60 out of 160 parishes provide no priest's 
dwelling. Still worse off are the assistant clergy who cannot count even on extra 
fees for masses and must often take other work, journalism, teaching, commerce, 
even field labour, to keep body and soul together. Parishes differ greatly in size 
and population. The new mining centre of Carbonia, in Sardinia, with 40,000 in- 
habitants, has only one priest. The acute shortage of secular clergy in Italy 
taken as a whole has caused the present Pope to veto the exodus of Italian 
priests to overseas missions. 
IsABELLA M. MASSEY 


THE ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE ALLIANCE. By Eduardo Brazado. London, Sylvan 
Press, 1957. 55 pp. Index. 83” x5}”. 8s. 6d. 


Tuts brief survey outlines the history of Anglo-Portuguese relations from its 
origins in the time of the Crusaders to the visit of Queen Elizabeth 11 to Portu- 
gal. Ample references to sources are given, and the texts of the treaties and 
other documents relating to the Alliance are included. 


D. K. 


THE East EUROPEAN REVOLUTION. 3rd rev. ed. By Hugh Seton-Watson. Lon- 
don, Methuen, 1956. xix+435 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 83” x5}". 
27s. 6d. 

THE appearance of a new and revised third edition of Professor Seton-Watson’s 

book is very welcome. In this edition he brings his record of post-war develop- 

ments in East Europe up to mid-1955. In a new chapter, Since Stalin (pp. 

372-98), he traces the main political and economic changes in the Popular 

Democracies which followed Stalin’s death, and the reversal of trends which 

followed Malenkov’s relinquishment of the premiership. With a good deal of 

foresight, Professor Seton-Watson diagnoses the rise of a nationalist-minded 
state bourgeoisie as the dominant social group in the East European countries, 

Thus, he says, to the traditional defensive nationalism of the East European 

peasant must be added the militant economic nationalism of the state bourgeois, 

This is a diagnosis which throws a good deal of light on the recent events in 

Poland and Hungary. 

Professor Seton-Watson also brings his record of Yugoslavia and Greece up 
to mid-1955 and adds an interesting section on the German problem. This deals 
with the principal obstacles to German reunification, in particular the problems 
raised by Germany’s eastern frontiers. Professor Seton-Watson sets out his 
thesis that the only alternative to Germany’s absorption in the Soviet empires 
that Germany should settle her relations with the Poles and Czechs by direct 
negotiation. 


ELISABETH BARKER 


JUGOSLAVIA AND THE SOVIET UnIon 1948-1956: An Analysis with Documents. 
By R. Barry Farrell. Hamden, Conn., Shoe String Press, 1956. vii-+220 


pp. Index. 83”x53”. $5. 


Tuts is a very useful book. Mr Farrell makes available a representative selec-| 


tion of seventeen documents illustrating the changing fortunes of Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations from the 1948 Cominform resolution until the end of 1955. 
The documents include pronouncements by President Tito and his principal 
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lieutenants, and the apologies tendered to the Yugoslavs by Mr Khrushchev and 
Mr Rakosi. 

The constantly changing pattern of Soviet-Yugoslav relations, and particu- 
larly the Soviet efforts to woo Yugoslavia in the post-Stalinist period, is a 
fascinating subject. Mr Farrell’s introduction to the documents (which occupies 
about one-third of the book) sets out to show how Marshal Tito successfully 
defied the power of Stalin and of the Soviet Union, was vindicated in so doing, 
and placed his relations with the West and the neutrals on a new footing. The 
Marshal, the author says, ‘showed himself to be as skillful, courageous, and 
realistic a leader as the Balkans may ever see’ (p. 66). It is plain that the full 
storv of relations between Russia and Yugoslavia will not be known for a long 
time. Writing at the time of President Tito’s triumphant visit to Moscow, Mr 
Farrell voices concern about the closer reassociation between the two countries 
which—he says—went further than a prudent assessment of Yugoslavia’s situa- 
tion would warrant. However, since then, and especially since the rising in Hun- 
gary, there have been further shifts of emphasis. The subject still awaits its 
historian, but meanwhile it is indeed not possible to go beyond an interim 
appreciation. 

Mr Farrell also gives an outline of the many changes in Yugoslav internal 
affairs since the break with the Cominform, and he draws not only on the Yugo- 
slav press but also on the experience of his two recent visits to the country. 

The neatness of the book’s presentation (typewriter print) is unfortunately 
marred by poor proofreading. 

GEORGE LEWINSON 


MARXISMUS ODER T1ToisMus? Titos Versuch zur Neuordnung gesellschaftlicher 
Beziehungen im Staate. 2nd ed. By Walter Hoffmann. Munich, Isar Ver- 
lag, 1956. 115 pp. (Isar Biicherei. Band 3.) 7?” x43”. DM 4.50. 


Tus is the second edition of a useful little text-book on Tito’s Yugoslavia 
originally published in 1953; Dr Hoffmann has not thought it necessary to alter 
anything between then and 1956. The first chapter is devoted to an encyclo- 
paedic account of the country’s inhabitants, flora, and fauna; the second sum- 
marizes Yugoslavia’s political history from the foundation of the triune king- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes up to and including a full account of the 
constitutional legislation of 1953; while the third and last examines the Yugo- 
slav economy since 1945. Dr Hoffmann is evidently anxious to do justice to 
Tito, whom he believes to have done more for his country’s development than 
the Karageorgevié dynasty in the inter-war period; he approves of the conces- 
sions made to the peasants in recent years, but insists upon the shortage of skilled 
workmen in Yugoslav industry. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Ew LAND IN FLAMMEN: Der Opfergang Ungarns. By Kalman Konkoly and 
Aurél Abranyi. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1956. 159 pp. Illus. Maps. 73?” x5”. 
DM. 4.80. 

THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION. By George Mikes. London, Deutsch, 1957. 192 
pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x53”. 12s. 6d. 


HERE are two more quick post-mortems on the Hungarian revolution. Messrs 
Konkoly and Abranyi must, by the evidence of their names, be Hungarians, but 
nothing in their little work suggests that they saw the revolution otherwise than 
as visiting journalists. They describe the usual sights: the opening of Vac 
prison, the A.V.O. headquarters at Gyér, the mass burial at Magyarévar. The 
rest of their book consists mainly of excerpts from various monitored wireless 
transmissions, strung together with a little narrative, written in the style of the 
sensational daily press. 
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Mr Mikes, also Hungarian-born and resident outside Hungary, visited the 
country for a few days, and supplemented his impressions, not only from the 
wireless, but from many interviews with refugees. His book is more serious, and 
contains, besides the now familiar story of the critical days, a useful chapter on 
the background and even a few pages on inter-war Hungary (these contain 
alarming inaccuracies, as when he states on p. 17 that ‘well over ninety per cent 
of the population were peasants’). His narrative seems accurate, and his general 
conclusions fair and just, although he is obviously wrong in saying (p. 140) that 
it was on 30 October that the Politbureau decided to crush Hungary by force, 
and in suggesting that it was the news of the Anglo-French action in Suez that 
prompted this decision. The Soviet reinforcements were already in Hungary, in 
large numbers, by 30 October, and some of them, coming as they did from deep 
in the Ukraine, must have started off many days earlier. 


C. A. MACARTNEY 


US.S.R. 


REwRITING RussIANn History: Soviet Interpretations of Russia’s Past. Ed. by 
C. E. Black. New York, Praeger for the Research Program on the U.S,S.R: 
London, Atlantic Press, 1956. xv-+413 pp. Index. (Studies of the Re 
search Program on the U.S.S.R. No. 16.) 83”x5%”. $7.50. 5os. 

THERE is a real need for a thorough critical history of Soviet historiography. It 

would tell us more than a study of any other branch of Soviet scholarship about 

the nature, the purpose, the effectiveness, and the limitations of Communist 

Party controls over Soviet intellectual life, and would provide an invaluable 

commentary on the development of Soviet political thought. 

Professor Black and the other contributors to this symposium did not set out 
to cover the whole field; they are concerned only with Soviet work on the history 
of Russia itself from the Kiev period to the Allied—American intervention of 
1g18-21, and they touch only indirectly on the immensely revealing subjects of 
economic history and the early history of the Communist Party. Nonetheless, 
this collection of essays and occasional papers, all of them soberly and clearly 
written and excellently documented, is the most useful book on Soviet historio- 
graphy to date. 

Part 1 begins with an admirable chapter by Professor Black on ‘History and 
Politics in the Soviet Union’, which describes in outline the system of ideological 
controls and the shifts in the official attitude to the writing and teaching of his- 


tory. This is followed by three more detailed essays on the evolution of theory. 


In ‘The Problem of Periodization’ Leo Yaresh describes the difficulties which} 


beset Soviet scholars in their efforts to make the pattern of Russian history fit 
the Marxist scheme of social development. The same author very ably sum- 
marizes changes in Soviet opinion on ‘The Role of the Individual in History’— 
one of the most vexed problems of Marxist historiography, which the campaign 
against the ‘personality cult’ has further complicated. In his chapter on ‘The 
“Lesser Evil” Formula’ Konstantin F. Shteppa deals with the development of 
Soviet views on Tsarist imperialism and colonialism. 

Part 11 is called “The Application of Theory: Selected Exainples’, and con- 
sists of eight chapters by various hands, describing historically the Soviet treat- 
ment of the following subjects: ‘The First Russian State’, ‘Byzantine Cultural 
Influences’, ‘The Formation of the Great Russian State’, ‘Ivan the Terrible and 
the “Oprichnina’’ ’, ‘The Reforms of Peter the Great’, “The Campaign of 1812’, 
‘Bakunin and the Russian Jacobins and Blanquists’, ‘Allied and American Inter- 
vention in Russia 1918-1921’. The reader may feel that the less important of 
these themes could advantageously have made way for surveys of Soviet work 
on such crucial subjects as the history of agrarian relations and the development 
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of Russian capitalism. But every chapter is worth reading for its own sake; they 
more than justify Professor Black’s modest hope that the book will contribute 
toan understanding both of Russian history and of the Soviet regime. 


THE SOVIET REGIME: Communism in Practice. Rev. ed. By W. W. Kulski. 
Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse University Press, 1956. xiv-+847 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 9?” x6}$”". $10. 

Tue first edition of Professor Kulski’s book was reviewed here in July 1955. 

The author has now added a chapter on the Twentieth Party Congress and its 

results, keeping strictly to official sources, as he has done in the body of the 

book. Khrushchev’s anti-Stalin speech gets only a mention, presumably be- 
cause the extent of its circulation inside Russia is unknown. The analysis of 
new measures and pronouncements is marked by the author’s usual caution, 
and he points out at least one step which has received scant attention in the 

West—the clipping of the power of the Party Control Committee (p. 780). 

It would have been useful if the title page had carried a slip pointing out 
that readers consulting the body of the work should check information against 
what is given in the last chapter. 

WRIGHT W. MILLER 


(HINA AND SOVIET Russia. By Henry Wei. Introduction by Quincy Wright. 
Princeton, N.J., D. Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1956. xvi+-379 
pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x63”. $7.75. 45s. 

SovirT-—-CHINESE relations have assumed unprecedented international import- 
ance since the Chinese Communist Revolution. But great as the interest natur- 
ally is in this subject it is balked by the extreme secrecy observed by both 
partners regarding each move in their relations. Thus, at best, we can only guess 
at the real temper of relations between the two giants straddling Northern Asia, 
for little authentic information is available apart from a series of laconic com- 
muniqués. The present state of affairs inevitably invites comparison with the 
past when the picture was much clearer, and here Dr Wei’s book can be of con- 
siderable assistance. He has traced the story of Soviet—Russian relations with 
China since the Chinese Revolution of 1911 to the present day. His narrative is 
concise and clear and the main political issues between the two countries are 
effectively analysed. But the book does not make any real impact on the reader’s 
mind: partly because of the author’s undistinguished style, partly because, hav- 
ing consulted little beyond the strictly official sources, the text is lacking in 
colour and human interest. It should nevertheless be most useful as a general 
reference book, It is to be regretted that the large Russian documentation on this 
subject, especially the Soviet press, has not been more widely consulted. 


C. G. 


KHRUSHCHEV AND STALIN’S GuosT: Text, Background and Meaning of Khrush- 
chev’s Secret Report to the Twentieth Congress on the Night of February 
24-25, 1956. By Bertram D. Wolfe. London, Atlantic Press, 1957. 322 pp. 
Index. 84” x54". 25s. 

DESPITE a catch-penny title and some chapter headings reminiscent of detective 

fiction, this book provides a useful background study to Khrushchev’s ‘de- 

Stalinization’ speech at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 

on 24 February 1956. Mr Wolfe’s long experience and knowledge of Soviet 

affairs serve to put this astonishing document in its correct historical perspec- 
tive. The point is rightly stressed that the present Soviet leaders who have been 
soready to reveal the cruelties and enormities of Stalin’s policies were intimately 
connected with those policies and cannot now absolve themselves from blame by 
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heaping obloquy on their former master. If occasionally the author betrays too 
much indignation for the historian’s taste, the sordid tale of Byzantine intrigue 
at the centre of Soviet power, here re-told with vigour and meticulous detail, 
must be his excuse. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first serves as an introduction to 
the Twentieth Congress by summarizing the struggle for power after Stalin’s 
death and the resultant changes in Soviet internal and foreign policies. The 
second consists of the text of Khrushchev’s speech and the author’s comments, 
These are always succinct and pertinent but it is something of a mystery why 
the commentary should be placed on the opposite page to the text. As the two 
rarely coincide, this method merely moithers the reader. The final section con- 
tains the ‘secret’ documents distributed to the Congress delegates in connexion 
with the speech (e.g. Lenin’s ‘Testament’, his letters on the Gosplan and the en- 
largement of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U., his articles on the Nation- 
alities Problem, etc.). 


A.R. 


KHRUSHCHEV OF THE UKRAINE: A Biography. By Victor Alexandrov. Trans, 
from the French by Paul Selver. London, Gollancz, 1957. 176 pp. 
83” x 53". 15s. 

THE private lives of the Soviet leaders are heavily veiled from the prying eyes of 

the public, in the Soviet Union as elsewhere. There are no gossip columns to 

report on their tastes or peccadilloes, and a discreet silence is observed about 
even such simple facts as their marriages or the number of their children. So, 

with very little authentic information available, the would-be biographer of a 

member of the Soviet hierarchy like Khrushchev is largely thrown back on his 

own imagination in attempting to reconstruct his hero’s life. 

The blurb to this topical biography of Khrushchev states that a lot of in- 
formation has been contributed by a former Soviet diplomat who was ‘brought 
up’ with Khrushchev. Far from suggesting any direct contact with Khrushchev, 
the book is full of the kind of give-away irritating inaccuracies, misspellings of 
Russian names, and doubtful detail tailing off into what seems like pure inven- 
tion that suggest the hack writer, the journalist pandering to popular curiosity 
about the reticent men of the Kremlin, rather than the informed biographer. 

The following statements are typical of this cavalier attitude to fact and 
accuracy. ‘Shatalin...was transferred to theisland of Sakhalin’ (p. 127), for which 
there is no evidence; Ulan-Batter for Ulan Bator (p. 124); ‘Breynev, Pyegos’— 
barely recognizable mutilations of the Russian names Brezhnev and Pegov 
(p. ror). In 1948, Khrushchev ‘asked Stalin to relieve him, for one year of his 
functions as general secretary of the Ukrainian C.P.’ (p. 90) (there is no con- 
firmation of this statement which on the face of it seems fictitious) ; and, for good 
measure, Malenkov is credited with ‘an Orenburg accent’ (p. 100). 

Unfortunately, only those with some knowledge of Soviet affairs will be 
aware of the defects of this glib story. To others the brisk narrative, the intimate 
tone may even appeal, while the fictitious nature of much of the yarn will not be 
noticed. CG 


RussIA WITHOUT STALIN: The Emerging Pattern. By Edward Crankshaw. 
London, Michael Joseph, 1956. 287 pp. Illus. 8”x5}”. 18s. 


Amonc the many travellers’ tales of Russia, Mr Crankshaw’s lively, well written, 
and very well informed book must have a high if not top place. His investiga- 
tions are obviously inspired by a great love of Russia and the Russians, which 
has also fixed his attention on the post-war Russian scene intelligently and 
systematically. Coming to Russia so well prepared for his task, Mr Crankshaw’s 
comments are exceptionally keen and enlightened and his attractive style sus- 
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tains interest throughout his book. He can scarcely be blamed if his prognostica- 
tions of Russia’s future have already been overtaken by events and ‘liberaliza- 
tion’ is not as near as it seemed in 1956 before the Hungarian tragedy. Never- 
theless, his book reports the basic developments and characteristics of Soviet life 
as they appeared in 1956 very fairly and with much welcome local colour. It isa 
most exhilarating initiation to Soviet affairs, and as such will surely be welcomed 
by many readers to whom Russia is still a closed book. ates 


An INQUIRY INTO SovIET MENTALITY. By Gerhart Niemeyer with the assistance 
of John S. Reshetar, Jr. London, Atlantic Press for the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute at the University of Pennsylvania, 1956. 113 pp. 
Index. 84” x52”. 21s. 


Tuls is a muddled and unconvincing book, couched in cloudy and often incom- 
prehensible language. It adds nothing to our knowledge of Soviet policy. The 
authors ask ‘whether the Soviets are reasonable in the sense that they pursue 
rational political ends, and whether they maintain a proportionality between 
their ends and the cost of attaining them which we can understand and share’ 
(sic) (p. 9). Mr Niemeyer admits, however, that ‘standards of rationality are 
subjective’ (p. 10) and that it is almost impossible ‘to define rationality apart from 
agiven context’ (p. 11). He compares at length ‘Soviet rationality’ with ‘Nazi 
irrationality’, but on p. 20 rejects this yardstick, since it raises as many questions 
asit settles. He eventually comes to the conclusion that the Soviet leaders with 
their ‘warped minds’ (p. 12) ‘have degraded reason into a mere tool of inhuman 
power’ and that we should ‘in defence of freedom, seize and turn around against 
them this weapon they now wield with impunity alone’ (p. 74). Mr Reshetar, in 
his Appendix, recalls some well-known Soviet statements and some facts from 
Soviet diplomacy. The authors’ analysis of the effect of Marxism upon Soviet 
thinking is superficial and the basic characteristic of Soviet policy, i.e. national 
aggrandizement, is completely overshadowed through their acceptance at faith 
value of the Communists’ own messianic claims. There are numerous printing 
mistakes. 
M. DEWAR 


WoHIN STEUERT DIE SOWJETWIRTSCHAFT? Zur Deutung der Sowjetgesellschaft 
von heute. By Werner Hofmann. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1955. 
141 pp. (Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften. Heft 15.) 9}” x6}”. DM 9.60. 


Dr HorMAnn’s little book deals with the causes of the ‘new look’ economic 
policies which followed Stalin’s death, and also with the modification of these 
policies after Malenkov’s fall. It is not a statistical analysis; indeed, there are 
few figures and hardly any tables. It is essentially an essay in interpretation, an 
effort to bring together the many complex factors which are influencing Soviet 
economic policy. If the author is apt to concentrate on fundamental, long-term 
factors, rather than on the ebb and flow of personal-political conflict, that (in the 
opinion of the reviewer) is all to the good. In particular, he is aware of the acute 
problem of reconciling the administrative-planning system with the practical re- 
quirements of a modern industrial society, a matter highly relevant to the pre- 
sent reconsideration of Soviet economic organization. Some of his views could 
be questioned. Thus (for instance on pp. 122-3) there is a tendency to overstate 
the positive features of Soviet ideology—not in any moral sense, but as an 
‘objective power for progress’. It may be argued that ideology is in many im- 
portant respects an obstacle to necessary changes, even though, admittedly, it 
provides by its existence a direction for effort. There is also an odd reference on 
p. 38 to the ‘business education’ (kaufméannischer Erziehung) of the peasants as 
an essential part of the new agricultural policy, although it might be said that 
ec 
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the peasants have been, and are, more conscious of their ‘business’ self-interest 
than the State would like. But this is a stimulating work by an original mind, 
A. Nove 
THE Economics OF SOVIET STEEL. By M. Gardner Clark. Foreword by Wassily 
Leontief. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. xvi+400 pp. Map. Charts. Tables. Bibliog 
Index. (Russian Research Center Studies. No. 25.) 93” x63”. $7.50. 605, 
THIs remarkably thorough and scholarly work may be said to contain all the 
information available up to the end of 1955—and little has appeared since which 
could greatly modify the account. Professor Clark’s style is such that technicali- 
ties become both comprehensible and interesting to the layman. The book in- 
cludes, among many other valuable features, an annotated list of every known 
Soviet steelworks, a most stimulating discussion of the problem of economic 
location of the industry, a survey of the available supplies of ore and coking coal, 
and estimates of the share of armaments in steel consumption. The author 
shows much ingenuity in handling statistical material which, since 1936, has 
been incomplete and frequently misleading. Ample footnotes, appendices, a 
comprehensive bibliography, all provide detailed material for the specialist, 
Economists will find much to interest them in the chapters dealing with the 
vagaries of Soviet price and investment policy. All this provides the reader with 
an invaluable basis for understanding many of the present difficulties of Soviet 
planners, who are showing themselves to be increasingly conscious of the need to 
ensure economic operation and correct location, not least in the steel industry, 
Professor Clark maintains a proper critical balance, being aware of shortcomings 
and problems without falling into the error of overstressing the negative features, 
Thus, while noting that most of the advances in the Soviet steel industry have 
been attained by the adoption of methods devised in the United States, he de- 
scribes technical progress in the industry as ‘remarkable’ and ‘spectacular’. All 
this is in the best tradition of American work on the Soviet economy, both in the 
quality of the analysis and in freedom from bias. It can be recommended to 
anyone who desires to study the problems which faced, and face, a great and 
vital Soviet industry. A. Nowe 


RUBLE DipLomacy: Challenge to American Foreign Aid. By Klaus E. Knorr. 
Offset type. Center of International Studies, Princeton University, 16 
November 1956. 42 pp. (Memorandum No. 10.) 11” x84”. 


THIS memorandum contains an exposition of the methods and techniques of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc’s drive in the underdeveloped countries, the facts about it, and 
an interpretation of its objectives. Most of this is uncontroversial. But is there 
really ‘no question but that the Bloc commands the economic and financial 
capacity to sustain and, over time, expand substantially its trade and aid pro- 
gram’ (p. 29)?—a statement followed by the familiar juxtaposition of the means 
actually engaged by the bloc in its ruble diplomacy, and its vast economic poten- 
tial. Those who argue that this potential, though great, is greatly strained at the 
margin may perhaps feel that they have been vindicated by recent events: 
tremors in the Communist world have forced the U.S.S.R. into a series of rescue 
operations in one satellite country after another, and she does not appear to be 
meeting her extra responsibilities too lightly ; indeed it may seem that they have 
somewhat reduced the momentum of the economic drive in the outside world. 
This is not to say, of course, that the U.S.S.R. could not skilfully concentrate in 
future on some selected trouble spots where modest means could yield rich 
dividends, or that there was no need for an imaginative counter-offensive on a 
broad front; the excellent points for a massive ($2,500-3,000 million a year), 
coherent, flexible, and constructive U.S. aid policy in this field, suggested by the 


author, make his memorandum most valuable. 
ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 
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MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


RuRAL RECONSTRUCTION IN ACTION: Experience in the Near and Middle East. 
By H. B. Allen. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1954. xviii+-204 pp. Illus. Index. 9}” x6}”. $3.50. 28s. 

FooD AND INFLATION IN THE MIDDLE East 1940-45. By E. M. H. Lloyd. 
Preface by M. K. Bennett. Stanford University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. xiv+375 pp. Tables. Map endpapers. Index. 
ot” x6}”. $6. 48s. 

(HANGING PATTERNS IN ISRAEL AGRICULTURE. By Haim Halperin. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. xii+-290 pp. Map. Charts. Tables. Index. 
8?” x53". 28s. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH IN SyrRiA. By A. F. Money- 
Kyrle. Ed. by R. H. Porter. American University of Beirut, Lebanon, 
November 1956. 56 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 9}” x64”. $1. 


Iris very rarely that the international agencies succeed in giving a realistic 
account of their work in education. The Near East Foundation occupies a 
special position among them, in that it knows what it is doing, and can tell us. 
In the course of many years’ work, experience has been gained and digested; 
hence the authority of Dr Allen’s study. The work of the Foundation in nine 
countries is reviewed in a straightforward narrative, discussing reasons for 
failure or success. ‘Start by improving the farm’ is the lesson derived from Iran, 
where a modest agricultural programme branched out into health and educa- 
tion, in thirty-five villages round the original project. In Syria, by contrast, the 
starting point was women’s education in hygiene, and though this work was 
useful, it did not form a growing point, partly for personal and political reasons, 
partly because the basis was not rightly chosen. In Lebanon, two gifted young 
Lebanese used their interest in the drama to start recreation clubs, which later 
embarked on agricultural exhibits and educational work. In Palestine, the 
Foundation co-operated with Humphrey Bowman and Ahmed Qasem in build- 
ing up the rural schools system, with the training centre at Tulkarm; here most 
was achieved, and all of it has now been lost. In Greece, the Foundation con- 
centrated on organizing an artificial insemination service, now taken over by the 
Government. Albania and Cyprus teach the need for caution with farm schools: 
‘for the most part, these schools tend to provide their pupils with a large amount 
of information about agriculture which is by no means the same as teaching them 
farming’ (p. 124). 

What is impressive is the extreme flexibility in selecting the starting point in 
relation to the needs of each country, in conjunction with the strong and 
coherent purpose which directs the work as a whole. The Foundation has 
worked on the principle of training leaders and has learnt from its trainees: the 
lessons are summed up in a pattern of action which should be of great assistance 
toall who are engaged in rural education. ‘Make haste slowly’ is Dr Allen’s final 
advice in this truly invaluable book, so hopeful and so sound in its grasp of 
what is and what might be. 

In Food and Inflation in the Middle East 1940-45 Mr Lloyd has written a 
memorial for the Middle East Supply Centre, a record much needed, and the 
more welcome by reason of its lucidity, balance, and distinction. The greater 
part of his study is taken up by a description of the state of food and agriculture 
inthe Middle East region before and during the War, for which the chief sources 
are reports already published. On the financial situation, the material is largely 
wpublished. On points rationing in Palestine, Mr Lloyd can draw on his own 
experience. He describes in detail the work of the Centre in encouraging and 
organizing grain collection; the fight against locusts; the impetus to tractor 
farming in the Jezira; and the content of the scientific reports which laid the 
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foundation for later work. ‘See how our work endures’ is too high a claim; yet 
something does remain of the work of this war-time organization. 

Post-war developments are handled briefly as a postscript, so that criticisms 
are out of place. None the less, it would have been useful to complete the dis. 
cussion of inflation during the war by an account of what has since happened to 
the sterling balances. The reflections on the rate of increase of food production 
in the region have been proved too pessimistic; in recent years, the rate of ex. 
pansion of agricultural production has been among the highest in the world, 

Changing Patterns in Israel Agriculture is a genuinely informative book 
which deals with the changed position of agriculture in the Israel economy, the 
greater importance of economic criteria in agricultural policy, and the merits of 
the land tenure system. At present only 15 per cent of the total population of 
Israel is occupied in agriculture, so that the conception of national regeneration 
by return to the land can no longer play its former role in national aspirations, 
In the period of the Palestine mandate, the main purpose of the agricultural 
settlements was to provide employment for as many immigrants as possible, and 
economic criteria were less important than political. Now that agricultural pro- 
duction covers only 50 per cent of the national food requirements, the need for 
higher land and labour productivity is felt; and the question of whether live. 
stock and poultry production are too expensive land users is now important, 
Recent difficulties are frankly discussed—as, for example, the mass desertion of 
newly established villages (p. 272), the chronic shortage of working capital on 
the settlements, and the difficulty of meeting this need without inflation. No 
comparison is made between the different types of agricultural settlements on 
the basis of efficiency, though the economic weaknesses of the individually 
farmed holdings are emphasized, while the co-operative and collective settle. 
ments are evaluated mainly in sociological terms. As to the merits of the land 
tenure system, there is, of course, much to be said for national ownership of 
land; and yet when it implies control of land use in the interests of the dominant 
nationality, and the dispossession of Arab peasant farmers, its abstract merits 
seem somewhat irrelevant. 

In regard to the Arab farm economy, some inconsistencies emerge: it is 
based, according to one statement, on the one-family self-sufficient unit, little 
influenced by the market (p. 61) whereas on p. 151 it appears that in 1947 one- 
half of the total area under citrus cultivation in Palestine (now mainly included 
in Israel) was in Arab ownership (and most of it has apparently now gone out of 
cultivation). The policy of fixing differential prices for Arab farm produce is 
justified on the ground that to allow Arab farmers to benefit by the high prices 
paid for Jewish produce would have led to the export of capital, rather than to 
the improvement of Arab farms (p. 70); but in these circumstances it is not sur 
prising that Arab farmers remain conservative. 

The report on Agricultural Development and Research in Syria, the first of 
a series on agriculture in Middle Eastern countries sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion, summarizes the findings of recent agricultural research in Syria undertaken 
by experts of the international agencies and American advisers to the Syrian 
Government. Hitherto nothing has been known of the value of fertilizers on 
Syrian soils: recent investigations throw some light on their use on irrigated 
land, but not, apparently, in dry farming. As to the value of superphosphates 
(an important question for the Jordan economy) results are so far inconclusive, 
Recommendations by the F.A.O. mission on better use of grazing land deserve 
more attention than they have received. By reproducing these findings in a con- 
venient form, the author has done a most useful service. On economic develop- 
ment and agricultural institutions, the treatment is too summary to be of value; 
some statements, as, for example, on the system of land tenure in the Jezira, are 
misleading. More use might have been made of the U.N. reports, unaccountably 
omitted from the bibliography, as are also the very useful reports of the Bureau 
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des documentations arabes in Damascus. In sponsoring other reports in this series, 
the Ford Foundation might do well to aim at a professional standard in social 
and economic investigation, and to regard compilations from published sources 
as an essential preliminary to original research, rather than as a substitute for 
it; books out of other books are the bane of Middle Eastern studies. 

DOREEN WARRINER 


Tue MippLE East IN WorLD ArFrFarrs. 2nd ed. By George Lenczowski. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press 
1950. xx-+-576 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. $7.25. 55s. 

Tue author does not explain in what this edition differs from the first (reviewed 

in International Affairs, April 1953). After careful search it appears to be the 

frst edition uncorrected, with interpolations to bring it up to date. We are still 
told (p. 23) that the Mahdi [ob. 1885] was overthrown in 1898, and (p. 21) that 
the Suez Canal concession was granted in 1856 (1854 was the date) by the 

Khedive Ismail, who in fact did not become Pasha of Egypt, let alone Khedive, 

wtil 1863. To add to the reader’s confusion the facts about the canal concession 

are given correctly on p. 488. As to the new parts: the paragraph about Buraimi 
contains two major errors (unconnected with the ground of the dispute). With 
alittle more care the book would make a useful popular introduction to the sub- 
ject. The passages about United States relations with the Middle East, though 
not profound, are of interest to British readers. 

R. W. BULLARD 


La SIGNIFICATION ECONOMIQUE DU MOYEN-ORIENT. La Phase du pétrole. By 
Henri Laurens. Aalter-Belgique, André de Rache, 1956. 205 pp. Map. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 93” x62”. Bel. frs. 160. 


Tue writer of this study, the purpose of which is not too clear, is undoubtedly 
better informed about current Middle Eastern economics than the bulk of his 
Belgian fellow-countrymen; and these, if they are interested, can find in his 
pages a good deal of information conveniently exposed. Mr Laurens’s work is, 
infact, well arranged, clearly expressed, and seriously intended. It falls short, 
however, of the highest standard by reason chiefly of the incompleteness of the 
writer’s knowledge; although he claims that it is based upon residence in the 
region, this seems to have been limited, and confined substantially to Iraq. It is 
to the latter country that the main part of his attention is turned, resulting in 
inferior treatment of the other States and a lack of proportion and completeness 
throughout the book. The book, in fact, while a serious contribution and a great 
deal better than nothing, is not as good as some other general accounts of the 
region which are in print. The bibliography, statistical matter, and map are all 
inadequate. 
S. H. LONGRIGG 


THE Economic IMPACT OF OIL ON THE ARAB MIDDLE East. By John Murray. 
Reprinted for the Iraq Petroleum Company from The Institute of Petroleum 
Review. 48 pp. Illus. Tables. 11” x8}”. 

TuE Iraq Petroleum Company acted as public benefactors in causing a reprint of 

this series of articles so as to present them in more permanent form to a wider 

public. The subject indicated by the title of the resulting booklet is, in fact, 
well covered; and the fact that the study omits a great deal of historical and 
technical matter reminds one that the subject of Middle Eastern oil is now be- 
coming so big that a single monograph can no longer hope to cover all aspects. 

Dr Murray has made a close study of the region concerned and (from his chosen 

angle) of oil development within it, and the references he gives to previous 
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publications show the habits of a scholar as well as the grasp of a practical man, 

There are a number of interesting photographs, but no index. It is slightly dis. 

appointing that the latest figures quoted for production, etc., are those of 1954, 
S. H. Lonerice 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN THE ARAB STATES: With special reference to the 
Cairo Conference, December 1954. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1956, 
83 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 8}”x5}”. $1. 5s. 
THIs survey, based on a regional conference held in collaboration with Unesco 
and the Arab League, illustrates some of the predicaments of Arab nationalism, 
The Conference ‘felt that the curricula of all the countries in the region should 
embody a common core of subjects which would strengthen the bond of unity 
between the Arab nations’ (p. 53). While, however, it acknowledged that the 
national income of most of the countries concerned was ‘sufficient to allow for 
the implementation of educational plans if the country’s available wealth could 
only be channelled into the national budget’, ‘the governments have few means 
of ensuring the receipt of all the revenue which should be forthcoming. . . . The 
taxation systems are still in a stage of development, and there are many loop- 
holes for evasion. . . . [For income-tax] there is no efficient system of assessment. 
The imposition of heavy death duties, which could greatly increase national 
revenue, is contrary to the inheritance provisions of Islamic law’ (pp. 72-3), 
The concluding recommendation was, therefore, an approach to the Inter- 


national Bank for long-term, low-interest loans. = 
GEORGE KIRK 


MIDDLE East Crisis. By Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi. Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1957. 141 pp. Maps. 7”x4}”. 2s. 

REVOLT ON THE NILE. By Colonel Anwar El Sadat. Foreword by President 
Nasser. Trans. by Thomas Graham. London, Wingate, 1957. 131 pp. 
8?” x54”. 12s. 6d. 

ONE HUNDRED Hours To Suez: An Account of Israel’s Campaign in the Sinai 
Peninsula. By Robert Henriques. London, Collins, 1957. 254 pp. Illus. 
Maps. 83” x53?”. 16s. 

DOCUMENTS ON THE SUEZ CRISIS: 26 July to 6 November 1956. Selected and 
Introduced by D. C. Watt. London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1957. vi+88 pp. Map. 83”x54”. 5s. 

THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE COLD War. Ed. by Grant S. McClellan. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1956. 201 pp. Map. Bibliog. 73”x5}”. $2. 

THE least imposing of these books is the most imposing in content. Mr Wint and 

Mr Calvocoressi have produced in Middle East Crisis a valuable study of the 

conditions which produced the Suez crisis. They have stripped the subject of 

the passions which for many weeks made discussion of the subject difficult. The 
personal antagonisms, such as that between Sir Anthony Eden and President 

Nasser, therefore fall into place as important factors but not a final cause. They 

give the impression, quite rightly, that the area was heading for its crisis; and 

they describe the form it took. 

The authors show that President Nasser cannot simply be judged as a man 
of evil intent. He is part of Middle East nationalism which, despite all her pro- 
testations, Britain failed to assess accurately. ‘One of the paradoxes of post-war 
history’, they say, ‘is that Britain understood very well the sensibilities. even the 


neuroses, of nationalism in India and Burma and Ceylon, but showed far less | 


comprehension of them in the Middle East’ (p. 21). This book is perhaps more 
interesting as a study of the general problem of the Middle East than of the 
Anglo-French intervention. For example, its examination of the Baghdad Pact 
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in the Arab context is even more cogent now that the United States has joined 
the military committee; and the need to find terms with Russia on Middle East 
policy has new force in the context of Israeli-Egyptian affairs. 

Revolt on the Nile might well be read with it. It shows the temper of national- 
ist thinking. Although it presents—in a form which few outside Egypt will 
accept—the evolution of the Egyptian army movement, the feelings and 
thoughts of Colonel Anwar El Sadat can easily be translated to suit the circum- 
stances in other Arab countries. Even when its account of history is erratic, it 
is instructive of the mind of so many people in the Middle East. President 
Nasser emerges from the pages as a more cautious and subtle character than the 
people he led in the Egyptian coup d'état. 

Colonel Sadat’s proud estimate of the Egyptian Army finds little confirma- 
tion in the pages of Robert Henriques’ book. Even though the account of the 
Israeli invasion of Egypt is written from one side of the fence—and a side the 
author clearly admires—and although he does not allow adequately for the 
demoralization and the military difficulties caused for Egypt by the Anglo- 
French ultimatum, he makes a convincing case that the Egyptian Army did not 
live up to the excellent arms and equipment it had received from Russia and 
Britain. It appears evident from this book that Israel could have won, indeed 
did win, in a straight fight. One Hundred Hours to Suez has historical and mili- 
tary significance—and is entertaining reading as well. 

The documents on the Suez crisis issued by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs are useful for reference. Events have tended to obscure the pre- 
cise content of resolutions, decisions, and statements made. It is even more 
important that a similar job of editing should be done on the records since 
6 November 1956, the point at which the compendium ends. 

The Middle East in the Cold War is a useful compilation but is inevitably 
uneven. No amount of editing can obscure the fact that much of it was written 
by journalists too close to day-to-day events for adequate long-term assessment. 

T. R. LITTLE 


THE SUEZ CANAL: A Selection of Documents relating to the International Status 
of the Suez Canal and the position of the Suez Canal Company, November 
30, 1854-July 26, 1956. Reprint of the Special Supplement to The Inter- 
national and Comparative Law Quarterly, 1956. London, Stevens, for the 
Society of Comparative Legislation and International Law; New York, 
Praeger, 1956. vi+76 pp. Bibliog. 9?” x6”. Ios. 6d. 


THE documentation concerning the status of the Suez Canal and the Suez Canal 
Company is listed under two headings in this useful volume which contains the 
relevant background information on the legal issues arising out of the Suez dis- 
pute. The first part contains the documents governing the status of the Com- 
pany vis-a-vis Egypt, and the second the treaties and declarations governing the 
tight of navigation and similar matters. This classification into two distinct 
parts, though convenient, is not necessarily precise, and a good deal of over- 
lapping is unavoidable. Article 16 of the Concession of 22 February 1866 pro- 
vides that the Company, being Egyptian, is governed by the laws of the country 
(Egypt), but that its status and the relations between its shareholders are 
governed by French law. This provision, as well as article 3 of the Company’s 
Statutes, which provides that the Company has its seat at Alexandria and its 
administrative domicile in Paris, may one day play a vital part in the settlement 
of the Suez dispute. 

The Society of Comparative Legislation and International Law has rendered 
international lawyers a valuable service in publishing all these documents in this 
convenient form. 

F. Honic 
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THE SuEz War. By Paul Johnson. Foreword by Aneurin Bevan. London, 
MacGibbon & Kee, 1957. xii+145 pp. 74” x 4}”. Ios. 6d. 

THE best things in this book are in the introduction. Mr Bevan’s summary of 
the motives underlying the British and French intervention at Suez, ‘a mood of 
mounting frustration’ (p. x), ‘a persuasive sense of nostalgia’ (p. xi), will find 
wide acceptance. His conclusions, that armed might can no longer achieve its 
traditional aims, that large-scale war machines are irrelevant to existing society, 
and that the existence of the hydrogen-bomb means that we must either ‘adjust 
our thinking to the new state’ or ‘fumble on and stumble on to final cata. 
strophe’ (p. xii) will be more widely challenged. 

Mr Johnson’s pages do not maintain this standard. His theme is the now 
familiar ‘plot version’ of Anglo-French policy. Up to the end of September 1955 
his narrative is, so far as it can be checked, accurate, though there are some un- 
necessary and perhaps significant errors of detail. The remainder will be valu- 
able to future historians as an extreme example of what was said, believed, and 
hypothesized about the relations between Britain, France, and Israel at the 
time. Lacking any official evidence except that screwed out of Ministers by 
parliamentary questioning, the contemporary reader must treat this book as the 
case for the prosecution, largely confirmed by the Blomberger revelations, 
The British Government’s case will go by default, if the decision not to publish 
a Blue Book on Suez is maintained. 


D. C. Watt 


THE SPHINX AWAKES. By Gerald Sparrow. London, Hale, 1956. 217 pp, 
Illus. Map. Index. 8?” x5}”. 21s. 
Tuts book does not render any serious contribution to an understanding of con- 
ditions in Egypt either before or after the Revolution of 1952. It shows every 
sign of being hastily and carelessly written with little genuine background know- 
ledge of the country and its people. 
The clue to some of the quite bewildering statements on both the past and 


present history of Egypt is to be found on the penultimate page of the main text 


(p. 147), where the author confesses to the fact that he relied to a great extent on 
Egyptian information, because he considered this the right thing to do. He 
could well have completed this confession by adding ‘to a large extent on 
Egyptian propaganda’. 

It is a pity that the author, who quite evidently has much sympathy with 
Arab aspirations for independence and unity, should have bedevilled his thesis 
by inaccuracy, overstatement, and extraneous matter. 

GERTRUDE STERN 


L’EGYPTE EN MOUVEMENT. By Jean and Simonne Lacouture. Paris, Editions 
du Seuil, 1956. 480 pp. Map. 9”x5}”. Frs. 1,200. 
THE joint authors are two well-known French journalists, husband and wife, 
who were based on Egypt from 1953 to 1956. Their long book, which is charae- 
teristically French in its approach and style, should be very stimulating and 
provocative to English readers. It includes a historical introduction, a descrip- 
tion of present living conditions in Egypt, especially in Cairo, and a detailed 
account and assessment of events and personalities in Egypt since the revolv- 
tion. The first part is more a series of impressionist sketches than a consecutive 
history. The British contribution to modern Egypt is limited to a few para- 
graphs devoted to ‘British Technocracy’, particularly to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of perennial irrigation. There is no reference in the whole book to 
the influence of the English language. The descriptions of Cairo today are un- 
prejudiced impressions of the friendliness and cheerfulness of ordinary Egyptians 
in the midst of appalling problems of poverty, unemployment, and _ over- 
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population. There are interesting accounts of the land reform and other recent 
social measures. It is the third part of the book which is of special value and 
interest to European readers. The authors describe and assess recent events in 
Egypt, many of which they witnessed. The sequence of disasters on Black 
Saturday, 20 January 1952—apart from a fantastic suggestion that the fires 
may have been partly organized by the British-sponsored Ikhwan el Hurriya— 
the plan and execution of the military revolution, the abdication, the suppres- 
sion and trials of the Moslem Brotherhood, Nasser’s dramatic speech in Alexan- 
dria of July 1956 announcing the seizure of the Suez Canal, these and many 
other less well-known episodes have been carefully compiled from contemporary 
accounts, and there is so far no reliable account in English covering these events. 
Unfortunately there is no subject index. The chronology of modern Egypt omits 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. 
R. M. B. 


THE FRENCH Union: History, Institutions, Economy, Countries and Peoples, 
Social and Political Changes. By Hubert Deschamps. Paris, Editions 
Berger-Levrault, 1956. vi-+-256 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 84” x5}”. 

M. HuBerT DESCHAMPs is a well-known authority on the French overseas terri- 
tories and the author of a number of excellent books on the history and terri- 
tories of the French Union. The present volume is a translation of one of them, 
published in 1952, in the series on the French Union which Berger-Levrault are 
producing in both English and French. It will be welcome to many English 
readers who have looked in vain for a general introduction to the history, con- 
stitution, and economic and social characteristics of the French Union. The 
volume is excellently produced, with a number of maps, the kind of illustrations 
that French publications on overseas territories do so well, and a bibliography 
for the more serious student. 

A number of statistics and some of the material have been brought up to date. 
Itis, therefore, all the more regrettable that no reference has been made to the 
proposals for reform of the present constitutional framework, and that the only 
reference to the Algerian rebellion should be one sentence (p. 134), although it 
was already a serious problem by 1955. Some of the sources quoted in the 
bibliography are also unnecessarily out of date. For instance, M. Charles Julien’s 
Histoire de l’ Afrique du Nord (Payot, 1931) is quoted, but not his L’ Afrique du 
Nord en Marche (Julliard, 1953), which gives not only a great deal of historical 
background but much up-to-date material as well. The English reader whose 
French is rusty might also have preferred to know of the half-dozen or so excel- 
lent short studies in the Que Sais-je? series published by the Presses Universi- 
taires. They could not fail to be welcomed by a ‘Pelican’-educated public. 
M. Deschamps quotes only one of them. 

The (anonymous) translator has produced a very readable text indeed, 
which is no small achievement when so many constitutional and juridical terms 
are involved for which true English equivalents are lacking. 

DorotTuy PICKLES 


MIssIONS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANGAISES A Fés. By Francois Charles-Roux and 
Jacques Caillé. Paris, Editions Larose, 1955. 270 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 
Index. (Publications de 1’Institut des Hautes-Etudes Marocaines, Tome 
LIX.) 10” X6}”. Frs. 1,500. 


From the embassy that King Francis 1 sent to the ‘Roy de Fés’ in 1533, to the 
mission of Eugéne Regnault who succeeded in obtaining Moulay Hafid’s signa- 
ture to the Protectorate Treaty of 1912, the authors examine the history of 
Franco-Moroccan diplomatic relations on the basis of documents from the 
archives of the Quai d’Orsay in Paris and of the Protectorate offices in Rabat, as 
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well as from published material. Aided by their polished and agreeable style, 
the book makes fascinating reading. 

Rivalry between European Powers enters early into these relations. In the 
Treaty of Alliance between the Sultan and the King of France and Navarre of 
1559, for example, it was provided that French captives taken by Moroccan 
privateers might be ransomed against deliveries of arms and ammunition or 
against substitution of Portuguese or Spanish captives in French hands (p. 14), 
And the terrible pirates of Salé would not have grown so dangerous without con- 
tinuous help from Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
(p. 18). Although the Turks and other Muslim Powers were the acknowledged 
enemies of Christendom the West never managed to maintain a common front 
against them. 

Franco-British rivalry, never very acute in Morocco, ended completely with 
the ‘Entente Cordiale’ of 1904, but was followed by the spasmodic and showy 
German irruptions into Moroccan affairs during the next seven years. Almost 
symbolically, when Wilhelm 11 visited Tangier on 31 March 1905, the sea went 
high and he had to be lowered into a launch in a basket, at the end of a rope 
—yjackboots, eagle helmet, red gloves, sabre, revolver, and all! (p. 166). 

That the French protectorate would end after only forty-four years could not 
have been foreseen by those who, in 1912, were faced with a country whose 
evolution had stopped in the sixteenth century and where orderly government 
had practically ceased to function. The fact that it did so end, and that adminis- 
tration could still be carried on efficiently, suggests there is cause for praise as 
well as for blame. 


E. A. ALPORT 


APPOINTMENT TO FEz. By G. H. Selous. London, Richards Press, 1956. 
xii+307 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 8?” 53”. 25s. 


THIs is a book to provoke nostalgic thoughts in the minds of the few British 
who remember Morocco before the Protectorate or during the few subsequent 
years before the aura of medieval romance had quite yielded to the light of 
common day. Walter Harris, traveller and Times correspondent; Dr Verdon, 
physician to Maulay Abdulaziz; Miss Drummond Hay, whose father was forty 
years British diplomatic representative in Morocco; Emily Keene, the English 
governess who became Sherifa of Wazzan; Miss Denison, the medical missionary, 
beloved of the Moors, who lived in old Fez, next door to the Court Jester, and 
never went out except wearing the Moorish selham; Sir Mehdi el Menebhi, 
G.C.M.G., Minister of War; James MacLeod, twenty years Consul in Fez, 
thanked by Lyautey for his invaluable assistance in 1912— these were the people 
who welcomed the newly-appointed consular assistant on his arrival in Morocco. 
Mr Selous is steadfast in his devotion to those he admired and no word about 
English, French, or Moors is written in this book except in kindness. The 
Moroccan environment has made him as discursive as any Arab writer. There 
is a pleasant seventy-page digression on notable travellers in Morocco, with sub- 
headings on ‘spying out the land’, ‘disguises’, ‘travel under safe conduct’, and 
‘fauna of Morocco’. ‘Mention of the Moroccan fauna in the preceding section’, 
continues Mr Selous, ‘invites a momentary pause in order briefly to examine the 
life history of some of the outstanding animals of North Africa. Let us yield 
to the temptation . . .’ There follows a disquisition on the horse, the camel, and 
the (long since extinct) elephant. The author appears not to have revisited the 





country since his last appointment there, some twenty-five years ago. This isa 
pity, for it would be interesting to have his comments on the new Morocco, | 
independent and with a progressive modern government of its own. His surprise | 
would hardly be less than Rip van Winkle’s when he awoke from his long sleep. 
NEVILL BARBOUR 
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THE STATE OF ISRAEL. By L. F. Rushbrook Williams. London, Faber, 1957. 
232 pp. Illus. Map. Bibliog. Index. 83?” x53”. 21s. 


THE growing literature on Israel is not rich in factual accounts of the manner in 
which the country ‘manages to maintain itself as an independent entity’. Pro- 
fessor Rushbrook Williams, who takes this subject as his main theme, was for- 
tunate in being able to complete his survey just after the Sinai upheaval at the 
end of last year. He has thus been able to integrate a brief review of Arab-— 
Israeli relations into the text of his study, the bulk of which is descriptive and 
clearly owes much to impressions gathered in the course of two visits to the 
country at the invitation of the Israeli Government. The book does not purport 
to be more than a general introduction to the subject, for the benefit of readers 
not burdened with specialized information. As such it has the considerable merit 
of being both factual and readable throughout. Starting with a brief historical 
introduction, it brings the reader up to date on the latest events since Israel came 
into being in May 1948, and at the same time sets out briefly the main lines of 
economic and social development since Jewish land settlement in what was then 
Palestine began to take shape under the British Mandate. 

On the principle of not criticizing an author for not having written a different 
work, it is probably wise to refrain from too many reflections on the theme of the 
opportunity which has here been lost—namely that of placing Israel more firmly 
inits Mediterranean environment. The author, who displays considerable sym- 
pathy with what Israel has accomplished, was clearly much impressed by the 
‘Western’ character of the civilization he encountered from the moment he set 
foot in the country. Israel is indeed ‘an unusual part of west Asia’. It is in fact 
a Mediterranean country which increasingly begins to resemble Greece rather 
than its Arab neighbours, and should probably no longer be reckoned part of the 
Middle East at all. The growing rapprochement with France points in the same 
direction. If the author has given insufficient weight to these tendencies, he has, 
on the other hand, provided the general reader with a first-hand account of 
Israel’s growth to nationhood, along lines which to Israelis and their well- 
wishers will seem reasonable enough. The text is much enlivened by some 
excellent photographs. 

G. L. ARNOLD 


Marat: The Israel Labour Party. London, The British-Asian and Overseas 
Socialist Fellowship, 1956. 26 pp. 84” x54”. Is. 


THis pamphlet sets out to present the position of the Israel Central Labour 
Party (known as Mapa!) within the State of Israel, and to describe its achieve- 
ments, its present tasks, and its plans for future action. The party has been the 
dominant element in every Government of Israel since the foundation of the 
State; and the claim is made with some justification that for fifty years it has 
held leadership in the affairs of the Jewish people in the National Home. The 
introductory note admits that the party has made mistakes in the past, but says 
ithas learned from its faults and has never lacked self-criticism. The pamphlet 
deals with the relation of the party to the British Labour Party through the 
body known as the Poale Zion, which is the Socialist wing of the English Zionists. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


ARAB EDUCATION IN MANDATORY PALESTINE: A Study of Three Decades of 
British Administration. By A. L. Tibawi. London, Luzac, 1956. vi+282 
pp. Diagrams. Map. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5}". 35s. 

Dr TrBAWI was educated mainly at the Men’s Elementary Teachers’ Training 

College in Jerusalem, where he was considered an outstanding student, and he 

took an external B.A. of London University. This book appears to have been 

based on his London Ph.D. thesis. He subsequently held various posts in the 

Palestine Department of Education, rising to the rank of District Inspector. 
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After the abandonment of the Mandate in 1948 Tibawi taught in London 
County Council schools, but in his book he does not seem to have been able to 
integrate this experience with his experience in Palestine, or to apply to one 
country lessons applicable in the other. He does not seem to have grasped the 
main principles of public administration, and he is weak on the side of finance, 

Dr Tibawi seems to favour the control of education by local government 
authorities, whereas education in Palestine was centralized. He gives credit, 
however, to the Government system of Arab schools for uniting the Christian and 
Moslem populations into a race with one national consciousness. 

One of the topics dealt with by Dr Tibawi is the period of time necessary to 
produce permanent literacy. This depends upon four factors: (1) the intelligence 
of the pupil, (2) the length of his schooling, (3) the highest standard completed, 
and (4) post-school environment. It must be observed that (2) and (3) are not 
identical. Dr Tibawi attributes (p. 248) the defeat of the Arabs by Israel in 1948 
to the relative illiteracy of the Arab population. The reader will conclude that 
Dr Tibawi has little military experience. 

It would be tedious and almost impossible to note all the minor errors in Dr 
Tibawi’s book. Most of them seem to arise from his regarding an educational 
system as the blueprint of a planner, whereas an educational system is rather an 
organic growth needing the attention of an expert gardener. 

W. J. FARRELL 


TURKEY IN My Time. By Ahmed Emin Yalman. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1956. x-+-294 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83x52”. $4. 


Mr AHMED EMIN YALMAN, owner and editor of the newspaper Vatan, has for 
many years played an important role in Turkish public life; and his autobio- 
graphy, though it brings no startling revelations, offers many interesting side- 
lights for the student of international affairs as well as for the specialist in 
Turkish matters. After describing his early life, he tells of his first journalistic 
job on an Istanbul newspaper under Abdiilhamid 11, when no decent journalist 
‘would write a single word in praise of Abdiilhamid, for they considered this to 
be dirty work. Each paper employed two special men to do the “dirty work”,’ 
(p. 20). He tells of his experience as a war correspondent in Germany during the 
first World War, and as a journalist under successive regimes in Turkey. His 
account of events after 1945, though regrettably brief, has the interest of having 
been written by one who played an important part in them. Some of his state- 
ments and judgements imply that he has, or assumes in his readers, a surprising 
lack of sophistication. What, for example, is one to make of such a statement 
as this, following a brief account of the early nineteenth-century Turkish re- 
formers? ‘By 1855, the regeneration of the country had proceeded so far that 
Turkey was accepted as a partner of the Western European countries in a war 
against reactionary and imperialistic Tsarist Russia.’ (p. 6.) 

On world affairs Mr Yalman expresses a vague idealism, coupled with a less 
vague condemnation of the selfishness and stupidity of the Imperial Powers. 
He addresses himself chiefly to the American reader. B. Lawl 


GLUBB’s LEGION. By Godfrey Lias. Foreword by Lt.-Gen. Sir John Bagot 
Glubb. London, Evans, 1956. 230 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 
82” x52”. 18s. 
HAvInG been an instructor at Sandhurst, an assistant master at Victoria College, 
Cairo, and on the staff of the Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign 
Office as well as being a journalist of wide experience, the author is qualified to 
discuss Middle-Eastern affairs, both political and military. This book gives an 
up-to-date picture of the Arab Legion and describes some of its striking achieve- 
ments. In so doing it gives a discriminating appraisal of the Bedouin character 
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and way of life. The final chapter includes a useful analysis of the Israeli-Jordan 
problem. The author’s conclusion is that this is no longer due to a clash of vital 
principles but is rather a question of finding a boundary acceptable to both sides 
and a livelihood for the thousands of refugees now in misery and squalor. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


AFRICA 


GHANA. The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah. London, New York, 
Toronto, Johannesburg, Thomas Nelson, 1957. xvi+310 pp. Illus. Map 
endpapers. 9” x6”. 2Is. 

Tuts book was published on Ghana Independence Day, and it is remarkable that 

the Prime Minister should have been able to find the time to write or, at least, to 

dictate it during the over-burdened months before that date. It is, moreover, 
well written and excellently produced. It contains the story of his life, from his 
humble birth in the village of Nkroful, through all his battle for education, first 
in the Gold Coast and then the United States, and through all the phases of the 
political struggle which raised him in eight years from an unknown agitator to 

Prime Minister, and in two years more to the culminating achievement of his 

country’s independence. It is a remarkable success story. It is also a most re- 

vealing self-portrait by a single-minded man dedicated to one idea relentlessly 
pursued. As such it will be of value to historians, but it is not in itself history for 
it has no detachment. 

All the world knows how well Dr Nkrumah has risen to the challenge of 
statesmanship in the past six years, and the last half of his book confirms his 
calibre. Yet, inevitably, his mind and his language are still cluttered by the cant 
of the agitator. He is only about 48 years old and is at a crucial stage in his 
spiritual and intellectual growth. We are, therefore, left to wonder whether, 
now that he is moving on to the international stage, he will prove himself great 
enough to throw off such outworn equipment. The future of his country and, to 


some extent, that of Africa depend upon it. . 
KENNETH BRADLEY 


THE MAKING OF GHANA. London, H.M.S.O. for the Central Office of Informa- 
tion, 1957. vi+46 pp. Map. 9}” x6”. 2s. 6d. 

Tuts Central Office of Information Reference Pamphlet describes the con- 

stitutional development of the Gold Coast up to the announcement in September 

1956 that the country would become an independent State within the Common- 

wealth on 6 March 1957. An account is also given of recent economic and social 

development, together with some relevant statistics. V.CK 


SoclAL IMPLICATIONS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBANIZATION IN AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. Paris, Unesco, 1956. 743 pp. Tables, Bibliog. 
(Tensions and Technology Series.) 83” x52”. $11. 55s. Frs. 2,750. 


Tuis work was compiled under the auspices of Unesco by the International 
African Institute in London. It consists of an introductory survey by Professor 
Daryll Forde, a survey of recent and current field studies by Merran McCulloch, 
a preliminary report of a field research team of the International African In- 
stitute on the social effects of urbanization in Stanleyville, Belgian Congo, and of 
certain papers prepared for Unesco for a conference at Abidjan in September— 
October 1954. The result is a handbook on this subject for Africa South of 
the Sahara which will be as useful to a student of African affairs as Dr Myrdal’s 
An American Dilemma is to one interested in the race problem in the Southern 
States. The survey of the field work that has been done includes, for instance, a 
summary of Dr Hellman’s classic Rootyard, which goes back to 1934, as well as 
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Dr Clyde Mitchell’s Social Survey of the Copperbelt, of which the field work was 
completed in 1952; and ranges from the West Coast through French and Belgian 
territories to Uganda. Mr McCulloch’s comments on the body of work are par- 
ticularly valuable, and if one’s main impression is of how much remains to be 
done, surely the method—summarizing and comparing work over a wide area in 
space and time, and contrasting this with one detailed and specialized study—is 
the right way to tackle the problem. Only thus can one avoid losing either a 
sense of the whole or a consciousness of the misleading nature of generalizations, 
PHILIP Mason 


AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRANGAISE, 3rd rev. ed. By Jacques Richard-Molard, 
Preface by Théodore Monod. Paris, Editions Berger-Levrault, 1956, 
xiv-+252 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 7}”x5}". Frs. 600. 

Tuts third edition of the late Professor Richard-Molard’s well-known handbook 

on French West Africa, a model of its kind, which was first published in 1949, 

has been revised and brought up to date by members of the staff of the Institut 

Francais d’Afrique Noire at Dakar, where Richard-Molard prepared the original 

book. The changes have been kept to a minimum and are largely concentrated 

in the chapters on social and economic development and in statistical tables 
which have been extended to include data for 1954. Although the revisions are 
not always happily drafted (as in the reference to F.E.R.D.E.S., inserted on 

p. 158, though these letters are not explained in the text until p. 195), they will 

suffice to give a further lease of life to what is certainly the best general intro- 

duction to the area. Its outstanding deficiency, shared with almost all French 
academic writing on colonial areas, was its rather formal account of the process 
of government. In view of political developments in French West Africa since 

1949 this is now both more obvious and less excusable, and it is to be regretted 

that the revision of the few pages devoted to the political system has not been 

more thoroughgoing. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


AFRICAN HISTORY IN THE MAKING. By J. McLeod Campbell. Foreword by 

D. Lindsay Keir. London, Edinburgh House Press, 1956. 120 pp. Index. 

8?" x52". 7s. 6d. 
THIs is a brief summary of the proceedings of the important conference on 
African Education held in Cambridge in September 1952, and of material in the 
reports laid before it by study groups who had toured in East and West Africa 
respectively. The author’s method is to pick out for discussion those problems 
of educational policy which he believes will most concern a historian writing in 
A.D. 2500. He does not attempt to say how far the recommendations of the 
conference have been accepted or implemented in the territories concerned, 
though there is a short appendix by another hand on developments in Western 
Nigeria, 1953-5. This book may provide a useful introduction for newcomers to 
educational work in Africa, but serious inquirers should try to find the extra 
shilling needed to buy the official report. 

J. D. HARGREAVES 


A History OF EDUCATION IN BriTIsH WEsT AFRICA. By Colin G. Wise. 
London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1956. viii+134 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 73” x5". 6s. 6d. 


On its limited scale, this is a useful book. The chapters on the nineteenth 


century are rather scrappy, but the educational structure of modern West | 
Africa did grow up in a scrappy and uneven way. Material for the later chapters | 
is largely drawn from official reports, and Mr Wise sometimes finds himself | 


simply summarizing the main policy decisions of the Governments, but he also 
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has useful and sympathetic comments to make on human problems, whether on 
missionary teachers or village parents. A former teacher at Achimota College, 
he is at his fullest and best when discussing the Gold Coast; his references to 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia are extremely brief, and occasionally inaccurate 
or misleading. 

J. D. HARGREAVES 


A SocIAL SURVEY OF THE AFRICAN POPULATION OF LIVINGSTONE. The Rhodes-— 
Livingstone Papers Number Twenty-Six. By Merran McCulloch. Man- 
chester University Press for the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1956. 
x+82 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. 84”x54”. ros. 6d. 


TuIs survey contains much valuable information regarding the African popula- 
tion of Livingstone—their ages, the proportion of sexes, where they have come 
from, how long they have lived in the town, whether they think of the town as 
home. It is a pity there is nothing about how they spend their money, but this 
remains a useful document. 

PuILip MAson 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

SoUTHEAST ASIA IN PERSPECTIVE. By John Kerry King. Foreword by Edwin F. 

Stanton. New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 1956. xx-++-309 

pp. Index. 83” x53”. $5. 35s. 
Tuls is another contribution to the considerable literature on South-East Asia 
which is being published in the United States today. It is designed primarily for 
the American reader, who may be less familiar with the conditions and problems 
of the region than are European peoples whose connexions with that part of the 
world are of long standing; but, even so, the reader in the United Kingdom will 
find the book well worth reading as the expression of opinion of a well-informed 
and thoughtful American observer. The author performs a valuable service in 
stressing, for the benefit of his American public, the point that a negative policy 
of anti-Communism expressed largely through military organizations is not 
enough: American policy, he urges, needs to take more account than it has so 
far done of the local economic, social, and political conditions in countries where 
national independence, economic diversification, and fear of war play a much 
greater part in men’s thinking than does dislike of Communism. He gives a 
warning against laying too much store by the results of economic aid: as he says 
(p. 276), ‘No country can be rescued from communism nor can the United States 
gain steadfast allies merely by the grant of economic aid and technical assist- 
ance.’ Such forms of help are only one part of the need: understanding and sym- 
pathy are equally necessary, and the author rightly observes that a true appre- 
ciation of the attitude of the peoples of the region must lead to a realization that 
they will not, whatever the inducements, abandon their neutralist position. 
Therefore American policy must accommodate itself to this situation and it must 
be realized that a ‘responsible, independent, and self-sufficient neutralism’ 
(p. 292) is at least far preferable to Communism. 

Some doubts arise, however, whether the author carries over into his view of 
domestic policies for South-East Asia the appreciation of local aspirations which 
heso fully understands in the international field. He seems to incline to the view 
that there is no third way but that the choice lies between the institutions of 
democracy as known in the United States or Communism. But may it not be 
that, just as it is possible for countries in South-East Asia to steer a course in 
external affairs which involves subordination to neither the Communist nor the 
Western Powers, so equally it may be possible for them to find a way in their 
domestic affairs which is neither Communist nor American? ‘BRP 
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NATIONALISM AND PROGRESS IN FREE AsIA. Ed. by Philip Warren Thayer and 
assisted by William T. Phillips. Introduction by Chester Bowles. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956, 
xvi+394 pp. Index. 83?” x53”. $5.75. 42s. 

TuIs volume is a record of papers read at two conferences on ‘Nationalism and 

Progress in Free Asia’, held at Washington in 1955 and in Rangoon in 1956, both 

sponsored by the School of Advanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins 

University. The field covered is a wide one, though not so wide as the title of the 

book would suggest, for the term ‘Asia’ is construed in a limited sense so that it 

refers in reality only to Southern and South-East Asia. Within this limitation, 
the net is spread wide. The titles of papers read at the conferences and now pub- 
lished include such matters as The United States Looks at South and South-East 

Asia, The European Impact on South-East Asia, Problems of Political Develop. 

ment, The Development and Utilization of Labour Resources, The Influence of 

Racial Minorities, and Techniques of Communist Aggression. The method 

adopted at the conferences was for one member to read a paper and for another 

to read acommentary on it: this produces some odd results. It would seem likely 
that in some instances the commentators had not seen the original papers prior 
to compiling their own remarks, for some, though not all, of the commentaries 
amount to little more than a restatement in slightly different terms of the points 
made by the original speakers. This seems a waste of effort. Despite this eccen- 
tricity, there is valuable information in the book; the fact that among the 
speakers were scholars such as Dr D. G. E. Hall, Mr J. S. Furnivall, Dr Htin 

Aung, Dr J. F. Cady, and Dr V. Purcell is sufficient guarantee that the volume 

contains well-informed and stimulating material. BRP 


INTRODUCTION TO THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 6th ed. By M. R. Palande. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1956. viii+524 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
7h" x5". 12s. 6d. 

THIS new edition of a very useful handbook will be generally welcomed. It 

covers briefly historical events leading up to the Government of India Act of 

1935, the working of that Act, the negotiations (including the Cripps Mission and 

the Cabinet Mission of 1946) prior to the enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council 

into an uneasy coalition, to be followed by partition and the creation of two new 

Dominions. Then comes the important section of the book—the Constitution of 

1950 described clearly, with sections on general principles of State policy and 

fundamental rights, followed by accounts of the machine created at the centre 

and in the states (executive, legislative, and judicial) and a concluding section on 
such miscellaneous but nonetheless vitally important matters as the public ser- 
vices, elections, emergency provisions, provision for the backward classes, and 
the amendment of the Constitution. It is no reflection on the author’s work to 
say that it is a pity that the edition did not come out late enough for the appen- 
dices to contain the latest figures for the legislatures of the newly constituted 
states and their representation in the national Parliament. 

BERNARD FONSECA 


REPORTS ON THE INDIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS 1951-52. Ed. by S. V. Kogekar 
and Richard L. Park. Bombay, Popular Book Depot for the Indian Poli- 


WwW 


tical Science Association, 1956. xvii+-322 pp. Tables. 9}” x6”. Rs. 12/8)-. 
Tuts book consists of reports of India’s first general election, state by state, some 
of which have previously been published. These have been supplemented, where 
state reports were not available, by editorial notes. The editors were ur- 
doubtedly right in thinking that it was worth while to bring together these 
surveys in a single volume, especially as some of the published reports are not 
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easily accessible. They might, with advantage, have added a chapter surveying 
the election as a whole. It is a useful compilation which will stand as a con- 
temporary record, and its publication, although somewhat belated, has come at 
an opportune time for comparison with the second general election. 

SAUL ROSE 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE IN INDIA. 2nd ed. By Nabagopal Das. London, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Orient Longmans and Longmans, Green, 1956. 
vii+200 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x52”. 18s. 

Tals new edition of Mr Das’s Industrial Enterprise in India provides a clear, 

concise, and most valuable exposition of the revolutionary changes which have 

taken place since the earlier edition of 1938 in the organization and financing of 
modern forms of industry in both the private and public sectors of the Indian 
economy. It forms, in reality, a new book—not a new edition—and covers not 
only a discussion of the principles of industrial finance, comparison with methods 
in other countries, descriptions of the various recently-established institutions 
for the provision of industrial finance in India, and an account of the changing 
position of managing agencies and of the evolution of the public sector, but also 
an authoritative exposition of the development of Indian Company Law 

(culminating in the new Act of 1955) and an illuminating comment upon in- 

dustrial prospects under the Second Five-Year Plan. Mr Das has, indeed, per- 

formed a miracle of compression, in readable form, on this vital topic. 

The chief criticism that arises is the discrepancy that occurs between the 
author’s statement (p. 77) that the percentage of companies managed by 
managing agency firms increased from 75 in 1935 to over 95 in 1955, and the 
official figures given in Company News and Notes, Vol. 11, No. 12, 6 July 1956, 
where it is shown that the percentage of public companies under the control of 
managing agencies (on 31 March 1955) was 41-4 (and of private and public 
companies only 17:2). Mr Das’s authority is the Investors’ Indian Year Book, 
and the discrepancy can probably be accounted for by the incomplete coverage 
of this publication, but a very false impression is certainly given which should 
beremoved. One or two minor printing errors may also be noted; e.g. on p. 50 
last line: ‘Public Sector’ should surely read ‘Private Sector’?) and on p. 142 
(line 8: for ‘1946-51’ read ‘I950-52’). But these are small defects, and in general 
Mr Das deserves our gratitude for his admirable summary of recent develop- 
ments in, and the present position of, industrial organization and finance in India. 

VERA ANSTEY 


SoctaL INSURANCE IN INDIA. By V. Jagannadham. Amsterdam, Djambatan 
Ltd., International Educational Publishers, 1954. 100 pp. 9}” x6}”. Ios. 6d. 


Ix view of the short period that has elapsed since the Government of India has 
definitely aimed at creating a ‘Welfare State’ of a type—with certain necessary 
adaptations—similar to that to be found in a few Western countries, the progress 
made in the sphere of social legislation (including social insurance) is no less than 
remarkable. No doubt implementation lags. No doubt different methods will 
have to be applied—as Dr Jagannadham fully recognizes—in the still pre- 
ponderant economic sector, i.e. agriculture. But the fact remains that a real 
effort is at last being made to establish some sort of minimum standard of life, 
one example of which is the introduction of the Employees’ State Insurance Act 
of1948. This Act amalgamated the existing provisions for workmen’s compensa- 
tion and maternity benefits (which originated in the twenties) with new pro- 
visions for sickness benefits, on a tripartite contributory basis, the rates of contri- 
bution and benefits varying according to the eight existing wage groups. 

Dr Jagannadham deals, mostly on the descriptive level, with the Indian 
background, the historical development of social legislation, the emergence of 

DD 
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the insurance method, the Act of 1948 (with comparisons from England and the 
Netherlands), and the operation of this Act since it came into force in 1952. 

In addition he makes recommendations for extensions of the Act, with sug- 
gestions for priorities, and for the very different methods which, in his opinion, 
should be pursued for the agricultural masses. These recommendations are 
imbued with great common sense and are eminently practicable. My main 
criticism is that the distinction might have been made clearer between the prin- 
ciple of risk-sharing as between those who roughly share a common standard of 
life, as contrasted with the principle of the redistribution of wealth from the 
richer to the poorer. 

In general Dr Jagannadham’s book may be strongly recommended to all who 
want to gain a clear and (almost) up-to-date picture of the present policy of the 


Government of India in the sphere of social legislation. , 
VERA ANSTEY 


INDIAN APPROACHES TO A SOCIALIST Society. Ed. by Margaret W. Fisher and 
Joan V. Bondurant. Berkeley, University of California, 1956. 105--xliii pp, 
Bibliog. (Indian Press Digests, Monograph Series, No. 2.) 9}” x63". $1.50, 

For students of contemporary Indian political and economic developments, this 

admirable compilation of source material should be compulsory reading. By 

means of extracts from an exhaustive analysis of a wide range of Indian books 
and periodicals, skilfully digested to manageable proportions, linked by inter- 
pretative comment, the editors demonstrate that Pandit Nehru’s at first sight 
somewhat obscure aim to work towards a ‘Socialistic pattern of society’ can be 
distinguished from the rival goal of a ‘Socialist State’, which is supported bya 
substantial minority of Indian opinion. The editors disentangle the concrete 
programme of Sarvodaya (Mahatma Gandhi's indigenous. development of 
Socialism) from the scriptural language and mythological allusions which, on the 
one hand, constitute much of its appeal to India’s rural masses and, on the other, 
make it difficult for Western students to appreciate. Sarvodaya’s aim to achieve 
an unarmed, stateless society of politically self-governing, economically self- 
contained villages, whose inhabitants have had their instincts for violence and 
acquisitiveness educationally exorcised, may strike some Western observers as 
mildly Utopian, but it nevertheless clearly emerges from this painstaking study 
of texts and speeches that Sarvodaya contains ideas for promoting local self- 
government, self-help, and co-operative economic schemes in rural India which 
are so practical as to have led the Congress party to “dish the Whigs’ by adopting 


them. 
JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


AFGHANISTAN. Ed. by Donald N. Wilber. Offset type. New Haven, Conn., 
Human Relations Area Files, 1956. xiii+-501 pp. Illus. Tables, Bibliog. 
Index. 83” x53”. (Country Survey Series.) $8.75. : 

THE aim of the Country Survey Series, in which this book is published, is ‘to 

facilitate research and comparative study in the sciences concerned with man- 

kind, thereby promoting a general understanding of the peoples of the world, 

their ways of life, their problems, values and ideas’ (p. i). 

In pursuit of this object the book, which is the work of five contributors, 
provides undoubtedly the most comprehensive, up-to-date survey yet made of 
Afghanistan. In 500 pages of close printing, with 6 illustrations and 36 tables, 
it includes in its scope every aspect of Afghan life and society, excepting only 
any reference to the armed forces of the country. When it is remembered that it 
is less than forty years since Afghanistan emerged from the tribal state to join 


the comity of nations, and only twenty-eight years since Nadir Shah began the | 


task of laying the foundations of a modern State on the débris of a revolution, 
this survey is a tribute alike to the progress of the country and to the diligence 
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of its authors. The latter have impressive credentials, and have supplemented 
their personal knowledge of the subject by interviewing a number of Afghan 
students in America on sociological questions. 

The result is a veritable mine of information, which is probably as accurate 
as any survey could be of a country still in a very early stage of social and eco- 
nomic development. There is a tendency to idealize the Afghan way of life, as 
for instance in the chapter on Social Values; on the other hand the authors have 
not hesitated to emphasize with refreshing candour the many difficulties which 
face the rulers and people in their task of converting their impoverished, moun- 
tainous, backward country into a modern progressive State. 

The book suffers somewhat from a tendency to repetition, and the absence 
of a really comprehensive index adds to the student’s difficulties. If, as it ap- 
pears, revision is contemplated in the future, the value of the survey would be 
enhanced by a certain degree of compression. Generally speaking, however, this 
book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a little-known country and 
of its economic and political relations with the outside world. 

W. K. FRASER-TYTLER 


INTERVAL IN INDO-CHINA. By Andrew Graham. Foreword by Sir Hubert 


Graves. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1956. xv-+-164 
pp. Illus. Map. 8”x5}”. 12s. 6d. $2.95. 


Tuls slight, humorous, elegant book is scarcely a serious contribution to the’ 
study of Indo-China. The author was in Indo-China from September 1952 to 
September 1954 as Assistant Military Attaché at what was then the British 
Legation accredited to each of the three former Associated States. His book is 
not, as one might have expected, a military history of a period which saw the 
defeat of French military power in Indo-China. Indeed, he has attempted and 
performed the curious feat of not mentioning the war once, if one excepts an 
oblique reference to gunfire in Hanoi. For the uninitiated, however, this per- 
sonal scrapbook has the piquancy of an appetizer, and it may thus encourage 
many to dig deeper into a fascinating field. 
BRIAN CROZIER 


ConFLicT IN INDO-CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS: A Docu- 
mentary History, 1945-1955. Ed. by Allan B. Cole and others. Foreword 
by Lauriston Sharp. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press for the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University, and the South- 
east Asia Program, Cornell University; London, Oxford University Press, 
1956. xxix-+265 pp. Map. 11”84”. $5. 4os. 

Tus well-organized compendium fills a long-felt need. Every document of im- 

portance in the crowded history of French Indo-China and its successor States in 

the decade beginning in 1945 is reproduced in whole or in part. The period is 
divided into five phases: from the defeat of Japan to the outbreak of the Indo- 

China war, the early phase of the war and the creation of Bao Dai’s State of 

Vietnam, the internationalization of the conflict, the international crisis and 

the Geneva agreements, and developments since Geneva. Documents illustrat- 

ing each phase are preceded by a lucid exposé of the political and military de- 
velopments. The documents are clearly and carefully tabulated by letters indi- 
cating at a glance whether they relate to, say, American or Communist policies. 

The appendices include a well selected chronology of the period. 

Conflict in Indo-China automatically qualifies as a standard work of refer- 
ence, and its utility is greatly enhanced by its clear presentation on large pages 
and with electromatic typewriting. One error should, however, be pointed out. 
In his Introduction, Professor Cole writes: ‘. . . by 1930 a Vietnam Communist 
Party had been founded in Hong Kong . . .’ (p. xxii). In fact, the party that was 
founded in Hong Kong in 1930 (on 6 January), by Nguyen Ai Quoc alias Ho Chi 
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Minh, was the Communist Party of Indo-China, not of Vietnam, its name being 
Don Duong Cong San Dang and not Viet Nam Cong San Dang. The distinction 
is important, for although the party at that time comprised only Vietnamese 
members, it was Ho Chi Minh’s intention that it would infiltrate Cambodia and 
Laos as well. 

BRIAN CROZIER 


DELIVER Us FROM EviL: The Story of Vietnam’s Flight to Freedom. By 
Thomas A. Dooley. Foreword by Admiral Arleigh Burke. New York, 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy; Toronto, Ambassador Books, 1956. viii+-214 pp. 
8h” x54”. $3.50. 

THE exodus of some 800,000 refugees from Communist North Vietnam after the 

Geneva agreements of 1954 was a remarkable episode which deserves a book to 

itself. This eyewitness account, though dramatic and conveying a sense of 

actuality, is not the ultimate book on the subject, for the author tells only what 
he saw and does not attempt to deal with the resettlement of the refugees in the 

South. Lieutenant Dooley is a young American naval doctor upon whom was 

thrust the responsibility of building camps for the thousands of refugees in a 

small international compound near Haiphong, and of ministering to their needs, 

It is a story of horror and suffering, but also of disinterested courage, and he tells 

it with verve and pity. His book is less happy when he attempts to fill in the 

historical background. When referring to the partition of Vietnam under the 

Geneva agreements, for instance, he gives the population of South Vietnam as 

Ir million and that of the North as ro million. No exact figures exist, but all 

authorities agree that the population of the North was greater than that of the 

South, and that it is still probably larger, even after the loss of 800,000 refugees, 

BRIAN CROZIER 


COLONIAL PoLicy AND PRACTICE: A Comparative Study of Burma and Nether- 
lands India. By J. S. Furnivall. New York University Press, 1956, 
xli+568 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}” x6". $7.50. 

Mr FuRNIVALL’s masterly appraisal of policy and practice in the colonial 

systems of Burma and the Netherlands Indies was written more than a decade 

ago and published in 1948. If we have foolishly forgotten that it contains lasting 
instruction for the conduct of our affairs, colonial and international, the re- 
edition by an American publisher should remind us to turn to the book again. 

(The dust jacket, from which Eastern faces gaze at us through a purple mist with 

expressions of distrust and gloom, may jog our memories about the present state 

of things in some parts of the world for which Westerners were until recently 
directly responsible.) 

Scholarly, witty, sage, and thorough, Mr Furnivall’s book carries us back 
to the time when the countries about which he wrote were not yet launched as 
independent States. Their now immediate past was for him only a dimly 
perceived future, and the autonomy of which he spoke was said to be a condition 
for producing the welfare not very successfully promoted by colonial rule. 
Deep down in Mr Furnivall under the cover of his scientific detachment there is 
a romantic who hates the heterogeneity and economic individualism of what he 
has taught us to call the plural society and who pines for a national community 
firmly united in its pursuit of the common good. 

Unity of political and social purpose has not in the event been an out- 
standing feature of the newly independent States of South-East Asia. But this 
fact paradoxically gives Mr Furnivall’s book even greater importance. The 
false assumptions and administrative misjudgements of colonial systems in 
regard to the furthering of welfare, which Mr Furnivall carefully analyses, are 
clearly being given new life in some of the countries emancipated from 
colonialism. Increasing welfare, as Mr Furnivall rightly insists, depends on the 
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fostering and organization of a common social demand. Politicians, admini- 
strators, and social workers in underdeveloped countries, as well as their inter- 
national advisers, need to be instructed in the lessons which Mr Furnivall 
derives from his study of the former colonial rulers. The new rulers could with 
profit use his book as a basis for their national policy and practice. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 


INDONESIAN TRADE AND SOCIETY: Essays in Asian Social and Economic His- 
tory. By J. C. van Leur. The Hague, Bandung, W. van Hoeve, 1955. 
xix-+465 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 84” 51”. Glds. 12.50. 

Van LEvR was killed when in his early thirties in the battle of the Java Sea, at 

a time when his name was known to few even of his fellow countrymen. Since 

then his work has profoundly influenced almost all writing on Indonesia. This 

book—it is one of a series designed to make Dutch classics available to the 

English-speaking world—contains almost all his important work. The largest 

item is a study of early Asian trade, originally written as a thesis and published 

in 1934. This occupies about half the book. Next comes ‘The World of South- 

East Asia, 1500-1650’, an attempt to describe conditions in the East at the time 

of European penetration there, and to place the early activities of the Dutch 

East India Company in perspective against the framework of contemporary 

Indonesian society. Finally there is a short essay, ‘On the study of Indonesian 

History’, and a group of three reviews of various volumes of the monumental 

Geschiedenis van Nederlandsche Indié directed by the late Professor Stapel. The 

translations thus cover broadly the period to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Inevitably work which is twenty years old suffers in translation from the 
passage of time. And since Van Leur used only the published work of others for 
the materials on which his ideas were based, he is peculiarly vulnerable to 
criticism in detail. Few, for instance, would now accept the contention that 
Madagascar was conquered by Indonesians during the sixteenth century. 

But the lasting value of Van Leur’s work lies not in its details but in his 
methods, in his attitude to Asian history, and in his criticisms of others, especi- 
ally of Dutch historians of Indonesia, for an attitude centred on European ideas 
and European values. He exposes the futility of an attitude which imposed a 
sharp break at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The centuries before 
this were left to the archaeologists, the philologists, and the students of com- 
parative religion; those after it were the preserve of the ‘colonial’ historians, who 
confined themselves to tracing the story of European activity in the Archi- 
pelago, using only European materials because they were incapable of under- 
standing those in indigenous languages, or of perceiving their importance. The 
labels of European history—Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern—are meaningless 
in an Asian context. But European historians, looking at Asia’s past through the 
distorting lenses of the nineteenth century, and over-estimating the importance 
and range of European activities, saw the period after 1600 as one wholly 
explicable by Western standards, and called it ‘modern’. Van Leur shows that 
not until the nineteenth century was there such a disparity between the power 
and techniques of East and West in Indonesia as to justify this. Just as Hindu 
and Muslim influences succeeded in imposing only a thin veneer on Indonesian 
society, so Dutch activities had little effect on Indonesian life until Western in- 
dustrialization began to make itself felt. And just as successive Javanese Em- 
pires failed to establish any effective control over the great variety of political 
units in the other islands, so too Dutch predominance was neither so universal 
nor so early as the colonial historians represent. 

Van Leur’s ideas have been reflected in almost everything which has ap- 
peared from the pens of Dutch writers on the subject since 1945. If many of his 
conclusions no longer appear revolutionary to English readers, this is partly be- 
cause we have assimilated them gradually through the work of his fellow- 
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countrymen which has appeared in English. Perhaps it is also partly due to the 
fact that the passing of Western supremacy has in any case brought us to look 
again at Asia’s past through new eyes. The republication of this Dutch classic 
in English is noteworthy if only to show us how far we have come in the last 


twenty years. C. D. Cowan 


INDONESIAN SOCIETY IN TRANSITION: A Study of Social Change. By W. F, 
Wertheim. The Hague, W. van Hoeve for the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1956. xiv-+-360 pp. Maps. Index. 8}”x5}”. Cloth Hf. 15, paper 
Hf. 12.50. 

No one has any doubt that Indonesia today is a ‘society in transition’. The great 
question mark concerns the direction in which events are moving. It is not 
simply that the country is being transformed from a static and economically 
backward, if exotic, Asian society into an industrialized State on the Western 
model. Certainly the impact of the industrialized West in the last hundred years 
has shattered traditional forms and induced new patterns of development. As 
elsewhere the trend has been away from aristocratic rule towards a more 
egalitarian, if not democratic, society, from handicrafts and peasant agriculture 
towards machine production and large estates, from the stability of large family 
and village social units towards the fluidity of a society of men acting as indivi- 
duals. This book naturally discusses all these things, and Professor Wertheim 
devotes chapters to such topics as urban development, labour relations, changes 
in the things which determine social status, and general cultural trends, as well 
as to the usual stock in trade of economic and political commentators. 

But all this is only part of the story. It would be quite wrong to think of 
early Indonesian society as a static entity which the Western impact completely 
disintegrated ; there are aspects of that society which continue to operate and to 
make for continuity. Professor Wertheim has so constructed most of his narra- 
tive as to bring this out. His treatment of each topic is divided into four sections, 
dealing with the situation before the coming of the Europeans, the nineteenth 
century, events up to the Japanese war, and the contemporary scene. Against 
this framework one can see that much of Indonesia’s present woe springs from 
deep-seated problems which have nothing to do with Dutch rule or Western in- 
fluence: for instance, the perennial conflict between Islamic orthodoxy and 
secular ideologies, and the conflict produced by geography between government 
centred on Java and insular particularism. As the colonial period recedes into 
the past one can see with increasing clarity how very short in the time-scale of 
Indonesian history was the period during which the Dutch can be said to have 
ruled the whole of the Archipelago (only since about 1907), and how flimsy was 
the political pattern which they imposed on it. Now that the Dutch tide has 
ebbed the enduring rocks of the real Indonesian landscape are coming again into 
view. It is around them that the more lasting effects of Western influence are 
shaping the new Indonesia. 

Indonesian Society in Transition presents no new facts, but it is a first-rate 
exposition and analysis of our knowledge to date, a useful compendium of in- 
formation, and, with its book-lists and references, an excellent companion for 
anyone who wishes to take thought on the subject. C. D. Cowan 


PROBLEMS OF THE MALAYAN Economy: A Series of Radio Talks. Ed. by Lim 
Tay Boh. Singapore, Donald Moore, 1956. vi+68 pp. Tables. (Back- 
ground to Malaya Series. No. 10.) 8}” x53”. M$ 2. 

Tuis series of talks by members of the staff of the University of Malaya (in- 

cluding a talk by the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Sydney Caine, on ‘Enterprise and 

Capital in Economic Development’) was broadcast over Radio Malaya during 

April to July 1956. The talks discuss in simple language some of the main 
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problems of the Malayan economy, paying especial attention to rural and urban 
poverty and to the part which might be played by Government in further 
promoting economic development and social progress. 


THE TWAIN HAVE MET, OR AN EASTERN PRINCE CAME WEsT. By H.R.H. 
Prince Chula Chakrabongse of Thailand. Preface by Steven Runciman. 
London, Foulis, 1956. 299 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 8?” x53". 25s. 

Tuis book is an autobiography with a historical background of Thailand. The 

author is one of the grandsons of King Chulalongkorn and Queen Saowabha. 

His father, Prince Chakrabongse, died in 1920, five years before his younger 

brother, King Prajadhipok, came to the throne. The author, whose mother was 

a Russian, himself married an English girl in 1938 and they have for many 

years made their home in Cornwall. 

The author describes his life as a child in Bangkok, and in England, where 
he went to Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. Thereafter he represented 
his King at a number of Royal functions, bringing him into close touch with 
many of the European Royalty, including members of our own Royal Family. 
The author managed and financed the successful motor-racing exploits of his 
cousin, Prince Bira, who won the gold star three years in succession, 

This book should be of considerable interest to all who know Thailand, and 
Thais should welcome it as an intimate account of the happenings and achieve- 
ments of certain distinguished members of the Chakri family. The title suggests 
that the author understands both the East and the West, which is probably 
correct. He certainly gives the reader an insight into Thai minds. 

KENNETH LAWSON 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


Far EASTERN POLITICS IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD. By Harold M. Vinacke. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Croft; London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. xii+497 
pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9}”x6}”. $5. 

Tuls is a sober, dispassionate and, on the whole, fairly sound survey of the main 

events in the Far East and South-East Asia, including Burma, from the end of 

the Pacific War to the early part of 1955. There are chapters, too, dealing with 
such subjects as the power relationships in the Far East before 1945, the rise and 
ruin of Japan, and Korea between the two World Wars. 

In his concern to be objective Professor Vinacke will probably irritate some 
of his readers, particularly non-specialists whose appetite for the dramatic may 
be stimulated by the excellent photographs that illustrate the book. They will 
find little sustenance here. The sacking of General MacArthur is mentioned in 
one cautious, non-committal paragraph. Nothing is said (perhaps wisely) on the 
clouded topic of Admiral Radford’s ideas on Dien Bien Phu. Professor Vinacke 
writes at times with a rather ponderous detachment, in a style that is rarely 
translucent. But his sources, with one or two exceptions, are well chosen. The 
result, then, is a conscientious and useful study. 

There is perhaps a tendency to exaggerate the admitted importance of ‘the 
American example’ in the Philippines. It is debatable whether the attention 
paid by the United States to education and public health in the Philippines was 
in fact ‘a new emphasis in colonial policy’ (p. 453). It is questionable, too, 
whether Professor Vinacke is correct in suggesting that Japan’s motive for 
moving into Indo-China, in 1940 and 1941, was the ‘establishment in Indochina 
of a base from which to conduct operations against the Chungking government’ 
(pp. 266-7). This may have been so in 1940; but there was quite another motive 
in 1941. There are a very few factual inaccuracies. For example, the Soviet- 
German Pact was signed in August 1939, not September (p. 22). And Professor 


Vinacke insists on writing Peiping for Peking. G. Ri Sromae 
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A Miuitary History OF MODERN CHINA 1924-1949. By F. F. Liu. Princeton 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xii+312 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. $6. 

Tue author of this book was formerly an officer in the Nationalist Army, who 

saw both staff and field service during the second World War. He later gained 

a doctorate in engineering at Princeton and is now a research scientist in an 

American aviation company. He is thus very well qualified to write a study of 

the development of the Chinese Nationalist Army. His book, which is based on 

European, Chinese, and Japanese sources, is an important and welcome one. 

He begins with an account of Soviet policy and the Soviet military advisers 
in China, followed by an excellent and informative chapter on the formation and 
influence of the Whampoa Military Academy. He proceeds to trace the origin 
and course of the Northern Expedition of 1926, the Kuomintang—Communist 
quarrel, and the triumph of Chiang Kai-shek. He considers that the Whampoa 
Academy turned out good and brave field service officers, but men with little 
knowledge of staff work and with, indeed, a contempt for it. Moreover the 
Whampoa clique tended to develop factions and petty politics in the Chinese 
Army, with consequent ill effects. 

There then follow several excellent chapters on the work and influence of the 
German military advisers after 1929. The war with Japan came before this was 
complete ; had it been otherwise, says Dr Liu, ‘German influence might well have 
drastically changed the world picture by eventually enlisting China as a partner 
of Germany and turning China’s formidable manpower in an entirely different 
direction’ (p. 102). As it was, China had to fight half-prepared, and the author 
gives a frank account of the deficiencies both in the command organization and 
in the training and supply of the field armies. Added to these adverse factors 
was her industrial backwardness, accentuated by the loss of so much of her best 
territories to the invader. In that situation China could not defeat and expel the 
Japanese, but neither could they bring her to submission. Dr Liu deals briefly 
with the unhappy sequel: the post-war civil strife and the triumph of the 
Communists. He pays tribute to the fighting qualities of the Communists, but 
holds that the Nationalists were ‘taxed by eight years of supreme effort against 
Imperial Japan and betrayed from within by corruption, maladministration and 
dissension in high places’ (p. 270). 

F. C. JONES 


CONTEMPORARY CHINA: Economic and Social Studies. Documents, Biblio- 
graphy, Chronology. I. 1955. Ed. by E. Stuart Kirby. Hong Kong 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xi+264 pp. 
Index. 9” x6”. 30s. 

Tuis is the record of a Research Seminar on Problems of Contemporary China, 

which was initiated in 1954 by the Department of Economics and Political 

Science in the University of Hong Kong. Professor Kirby, the head of the 

Department, explains in an introduction that participation in the work of the 

Seminar has not been limited to members of his Department, but has included 

other members of the University, visiting scholars, and representatives of the 

professional and business circles of Hong Kong. 

The contents include, first, two historical papers, on Sino-Russian relations 
since the seventeenth century and on the Chinese Eastern Railway, followed by 
three on the Chinese population and a note on agriculture. There are also five 
papers on Chinese Communist economic, fiscal, and industrial policy, one on 
the Marriage Law, and one on Communist influence on the Chinese language. 
Part 11 is documentary and includes the results of the 1953 census, the Constitu- 
tion of 1954, and the Organic Law of the State Council. Professor Kirby contri- 
butes a note on Sino-Japanese unofficial trade agreements and trade figures. 
Part 111 is bibliographical: it contains works and articles on China which have 
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appeared in Hong Kong or in Taiwan (Formosa) during 1954-5. Part Iv is a 
chronology of events from July 1954 to July 1955. Professor Kirby hopes to 
edit future numbers as the work of the Seminar continues. This first one 
contains much useful data and discussion. 


F. C. JONEs 


ConA: New Age and New Outlook. By Ping-Chia Kuo. London, Gollancz, 
1956. xix+231 pp. Index. 8” x5". 16s. 

Tuts book presents the reader with the reflections of a retired Chinese professor 
and Government servant on the nature and character of the Chinese revolution. 
There is little that is new in his thesis that Communist successes in China must 
be seen not as a conquest of international Communism but as the culmination of 
another Chinese revolution, not widely different from any that have led to the 
setting-up of Chinese dynasties over the last two thousand years. 

Since, however, the book is written by a Chinese who is patently not a 
Communist, it may give some indication of the lines on which non-Communist 
Overseas Chinese may one day accept the People’s Government as the legitimate 
successor of the Manchu Empire. ‘Sun prophesied the Revolution, Chiang tried 
it, but Mao, in his own fashion, did the work needed to consummate it’ (p. 89). 
Mao is seen as the practical empiricist who adapted Marx—Lenin orthodoxy to 
the needs of a peasant revolution in the tradition of Liu Pang and in the manner 
of the heroes of the Shui Hu Chuan. 

The parallel is not convincing, since the author is quick to point out that 
the notion of the dictatorship of the Communist Party is a startling and new 
departure in Chinese political theory. He shows that the party has made it 
its policy to eliminate the so-called landlord-scholar class and ‘to destroy all 
iraditional culture and institutions as well as Western educational influences’ 

REF3). 

In the light of the ‘personality cult’ controversy Mr Kuo’s comments on the 
‘small world of democratic practice which exists within the top echelons of the 
Peking oligarchy’ (p. 90) are of particular interest. He believes that ‘Mao does 
not “high hat’’ his associates. He consults them. He does not overrule his 
colleagues by raw methods, but seeks to unify them by common consent’ (p. go). 
Whilst this must remain a matter for conjecture, it may help to account for the 
fact that there have been relatively few repercussions in China from a theory 
that appears to be deeply troubling the remainder of the Communist world. 

H. F. Simon 


THE MaGsaysay Story. By Carlos P. Romulo and Marvin M. Gray. New York, 
John Day, 1956. 316 pp. Illus. Index. 8)” «53?”. $5. 

THE late President Ramon Magsaysay was not only the outstanding leader 
of the Philippines but also a person of genuine stature in South-East Asia. 
Carlos P. Romulo and Marvin M. Gray have attempted in their book to write the 
biography of a man who, when he met his untimely death in an aeroplane crash 
on 17 March 1957, was possibly at the zenith of his career. As both authors knew 
Magsaysay personally and had great admiration for him, they frankly admit 
that their book ‘makes no pretense of being a dispassionate study . . .’ (Fore- 
word, p. 8). The value in The Magsaysay Story is found in the intimate glimpses 
of the Filipino leader. Magsaysay emerges as a sincere, honest, humble, per- 
sonable individual, a man of decision and of action. It is clear that the President 
himself assisted the authors in filling in the details of his life. Anecdotes involv- 
ing direct quotations by Magsaysay are frequently given, making the biography 
interesting if not fascinating reading. 

The authors excel in their analysis of Philippine politics. The account of the 
nomination and election of Magsaysay is indicative of the dynamics of political 
behaviour in the island republic. The plans for a coup d’état by the Magsaysay 
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forces if the election of 10 November 1953 turned out to be dishonest are dis- 
cussed (pp. 231-3). Magsaysay’s successful efforts in greatly reducing the menace 
of the Communist-led Hukbalahaps are given careful attention. The book can- 
not be considered a definitive biography of the Philippine chief executive; it 
suffers from many of the characteristics of a hagiography. It is, however, the 
best account so far of Ramon Magsaysay, providing data that no future bio- 
grapher can ignore. 
RussELL H. FIFIELD 


UNITED STATES 


CITADEL: The Story of the U.S. Senate. By William S. White. New York, 
Harper, 1956. xi+274 pp. Index. 83” x5”. $3.75. 

Mr WittiaM S. WHITE, the son of William Allen White of Emporia, has politics 
in his veins. As the chief Congressional Correspondent of the New York Times 
he has had exceptional opportunities for observing the intricate politics of the 
United States Senate at close quarters, and no one familiar with his dispatches 
will need to be told how balanced, percipient, and well-informed he is. This en- 
courages the reader to approach Citadel with high expectations. Most of these 
expectations will be confirmed on reading, but there are some that will not. 

When Mr White is dealing with those aspects of the Senate—its history, its 
constitutional position, and the like—which the press gallery no less than other 
people can experience only at second-hand, his determination at all costs to live 
up to the liveliness and informality expected of a ‘special correspondent’ in fact 
puts him at a definite disadvantage. His tone becomes forced, his outlines 
blurred. Any reader who wants the plain facts about the Senate’s past or its 
organization at present would be better advised to turn to any one of the other 
standard books on the subject. But when Mr White tells us of what he has seen 
and heard for himself, his book becomes alive and very valuable. He is an un- 
ashamed (though not uncritical) admirer of what he calls ‘the Institution’ and 
has recorded the nuances of its inner life with loving precision and fidelity. The 
Senate as a club, the Senate’s code, the subtle differences within ‘the Senate 
type’ between Republican and Democrat, the attitude of ‘the Institution’ to 
other institutions, both inside the Government and without—on all this Mr 
White writes better than anyone else. He garnishes his shrewd generalizations 
with a wealth of informative illustrations from recent American politics. 

H. G, NICHOLAS 


THE Two-PARTY SYSTEM IN THE UNITED StaTEs. By William Goodman. 
Princeton, Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1956. xii+-649 pp. TIIlus. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. $6. 45s. 

Tuts latest volume in the Van Nostrand Political Science Series has a Went- 

worthian ‘thoroughness’ which seems to be increasingly typical of American 

textbooks. In comparison with the simplicity of Fincher’s The President of the 

United States, it has a wealth of material on practically every aspect of American 

government, admittedly spread over a much larger canvas. The main sections 

are those on the framework of the party system, party organization, the bases of 
bipartisanism, election campaigns, and reforms of the system. Each chapter is 
equipped with an excellent bibliography and the volume as a whole provides 
an abundance of information for the practical politician and for the student. 
This is a most valuable book, but in places it has touches of the ‘gobblede- 

gook’ so much in fashion with some of the social scientists, as for example (p. 

443), ‘Objectives of Quantification Methodology’. In the light of the next 

Presidential election, Professor Goodman is wryly humorous when he points out 

in his ‘cycle of zero Presidents’ that between 1840 and 1940 every President 

elected in a year ending in a zero either died or was assassinated while in office, 
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Harrison in 1840, Lincoln in 1860, Garfield in 1880, McKinley in 1900, Harding 
in 1920, and Roosevelt in 1940; a ‘rhythmic recurrence’ of which, he suggests, 
there is no immediate observation to be made which would not be unduly 


heartless to future Presidential candidates. 
ALAN CONWAY 


(i1viL LIBERTIES IN THE UNITED STATES: A Guide to Current Problems and 
Experience. By Robert E. Cushman. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xiii+248 pp. Index. 
(Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty.) 83” x52”. $2.85. 22s. 6d. 

TuIs is a methodical and factual survey of the principal areas of civil liberty in 

the United States, ranging from the freedom of the press to the legal rights of 

persons accused of criminal acts. Professor Cushman’s system is—and this book 
is functionally arranged in each case—to survey the position which existed in 

1945, to summarize the main developments which have occurred since then, and, 

finally, to indicate the problems which remain. Bibliographies are attached to 

each section. 

By far the most important parts of the book are those dealing with civil 
liberty in relation to national security and racial discrimination. Not only are 
these two of the most crucial domestic issues in the United States but they also 
have a fundamental influence upon the foreign relations of the leading power in 
the community of the free world. 

From the point of view of civil liberties, the last decade has been retrogressive 
in the first sphere but in the second great advances have been made. The 
balancing act between safety and freedom has got seriously out of balance. 
Under state law in Indiana, even wrestlers and prize-fighters are liable to a 
loyalty oath. But in a continuing advance, the armed forces are being cleansed 
of racial discrimination. The United States still awaits a better definition of 
un-Americanism than opposition to the work of the House Committee on un- 
American activities, and it should not be forgotten that race discrimination does 
not apply only to Negroes. Nebvend Waaaues pies 
THE TORMENT OF SECRECY: The Background and Consequences of American 

Security Policies. By Edward A. Shils. Melbourne, London, Toronto, 
Heinemann, 1956. 238 pp. 83” x52”. 15s. 
TuIs book, the author says at the beginning, was first intended ‘as a broadside 
against the depredations of Senators McCarthy and McCarran and the unwhole- 
some forces which they had let loose by their example and encouragement’. As 
the work proceeded, however, it developed into something rather different: an 
interpretation, in fact, of these ‘noxious happenings’ in the light of the ‘tasks 
and traditions’ of America and of the ‘principles of the free society’ which still 
survive there. No doubt the decline and then the eclipse of Senator McCarthy 

had something to do with the abandonment of passion and the adoption of a 

more objective approach. 

Senator McCarthy does not gain much from the change but the book un- 
doubtedly does. The time for broadsides is past but the need for scientific 
appraisal remains and it is encouraging to see that this is being attempted. The 
result is a rather frightening picture of American democracy and indeed of 
democracy in general, and the impression is created, whether intentionally or 
otherwise is not clear, that an element of hierarchy, such as exists in Britain, 
does no harm. 

Secrecy, of course, is only part, and perhaps not the most important part, of 
the subject and in dealing with it the author seems generally to be rather un- 
decided. He knows that military security requirements do infinite harm to the 
cause of science—but he does not know how the problem may be solved. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 
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AMERICAN POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY WORLD. The Godkin Lectures at 
Harvard University, 1956. By Chester Bowles. Cambridge, Mass., Har. 
vard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. ix-+131 
pp. 72” X53". $3.25. 15s. 

THE tenor of these three lectures is not as partisan as either their title or Mr 

Bowles’s eminent position in the Democratic Party might lead one to expect, 

For Mr Bowles is concerned, not with the behaviour of political parties as such, 

but with the reaction of the American political system as a whole to national 

and international crises. 

Crises, he argues, are the catalyst of political development. ‘A fundamental 
change in the direction of our government has always awaited the emergence of 
urgent and compelling new problems powerful enough to shatter the old 
majority—minority alignment. Around these new questions has emerged a new 
consensus, a brilliant new leadership, and a new semipermanent division of the 
voters into majority and minority groups’ (p. 11). The process was apparent 
under Jefferson, Lincoln, and F. D. Roosevelt, and it is at work again today as 
the United States wrestles with current national and international problems, 

Unfortunately Mr Bowles deals with the present realignment of political 
forces all too briefly, for this is a subject on which the reader would have 
welcomed the full benefit of his own wide experience. 


C3. 


L’AMERIQUE EN REVOLUTION. By Jacqueline and Claude Julien. Paris, 
Bibliothéque de l'homme d'action, 1956. 139 pp. 7}” x4?”. Frs. 400. 
Why should another book be written on America, the authors of this one ask, 
The answer, they tell us, is that in the United States a baby is born every eight 
seconds but a citizen dies only every twenty-one seconds. This fact leads them 
on to a consideration of automation, the trade unions, the Catholic Church, and 
the racial problem. On all these factors in the American scene they have some 
interesting things to say. They also produce many statistical tables illustrating 
tendencies ranging from the incidence of lynching to trade-union membership, 

These, however, would be of greater value if their sources were quoted. 

The last two chapters deal with political institutions, about which the 
authors have little to say that is not already widely known, and with American 
foreign policy, about which they are evidently unqualified to write. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


LATIN AMERICA 


Tuts NEw Wor LD: The Civilization of Latin America. By William Lytle 
Schurz. London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. xii+429 pp. Maps. Index. 
82” X52". 25s. 
Mr Scuurz is a highly respected North American teacher of Latin-American 
history, and this book is a collection of the material for some of his courses. 
Under such chapter headings as ‘The Indian’, ‘The Spaniard’, ‘The Church’, 
‘The Woman’, and ‘The City’, he provides a mass of interesting data concerning 
the colonial and early republican periods ; but his personal opinions are often ofa 
controversial nature, and his comments on present-day affairs are little mor 
than after-thoughts. We remain puzzled by such remarks as ‘The Brazilians are 
the Chinese of the New World’ and the blunt statement that ‘family feeling’ 
‘inordinately strong’ in Brazil (p. 397). We would question the declaration that 
‘there cannot be a single national conscience in any of these countries until the 
miscegenative process is completed’ (pp. 409-10). Surely the Argentines and the 
Chileans, for example, have a ‘national conscience’? And it seems strange today, 
when the development of urban industry is generally acknowledged to be 
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vital for the raising of the Latin Americans’ standard of living, to read that they 
are ‘too ready to indulge in five-year plans for the industrialization of economies 
that are basically primitive and extractive’ (p. 414). 

Now and then a vivid passage in this over-crowded work reminds us that 
Mr Schurz has lived and travelled in Latin America. In the Amazon valley, 
during the wet season, ‘At night one may occasionally hear the thunderous noise 
made by the falling banks of the river’ (p. 2r). On a hot day in pre-Perén Buenos 
Aires the present reviewer was reprimanded by a policeman for carrying his 
jacket over his arm, and instructed to wear it. Mr Schurz rightly traces this eti- 
quette to Madrid, where men ‘would rather be uncomfortable than coatless’ 
(p. 101). Three hundred pages later, he explains that Argentina’s present-day 
population ‘is split psychologically by a schism between the original Spanish 
element and the demands of the European newcomers’ (p. 410). 

This New World is a distinguished achievement. We may frequently dis- 
agree with the author, but we enjoy his exuberance. 

GEORGE PENDLE 


Latin AMERICA: A History. By Alfred Barnaby Thomas. New York and Lon- 
don, The Macmillan Company, 1956. xiii+-80r pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
gh” x6}”. $6.50. 45s. 6d. 

Yet another giant has been added to the array of mammoth text-books on 

Latin-American history produced in the United States in recent years. Professor 

Thomas of the University of Alabama has adopted the usual pattern: the first 

part of his book deals generally with the colonial background and the wars of 

independence; later events are then split up into national chapters. There are 

a final chapter on inter-American affairs and an impressive bibliography. 

Although unwieldy, this is a serviceable work; but it does not differ from 
previous text-books (such as Professor Herring’s) in any important respect. We 
still await the ideal volume, which will be a general history wherein the special 
quality of the Latin-American world will be made apparent, while, in the course 
of the narrative, the distinctive character and contribution of each of the 
separate countries will be clearly indicated. 

GEORGE PENDLE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Ed. by Jean Meynaud. 
Vol. 111. Prepared by the International Political Science Association in 
co-operation with the International Committee for Social Sciences Docu- 
mentation. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 266 pp. (Docu- 
mentation in the Social Sciences.) 9}” X6}”. $4.50. 24s. 6d. Frs. 1,200. 


TuE third volume of this bibliography, which comprises works published in 
1954, follows the pattern of its predecessors but publications from a greater 
number of countries have been included. With the exception of articles in the 
daily press, the bibliography aims at including all published material on 
political science whatever the country of origin or the language of publication. 
English translations follow titles in languages other than English and French. 
DoroTHy HAMERTON 


A GUIDE TO BIBLIOGRAPHIC TOOLS FOR RESEARCH IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Compiled by Helen Conover. Washington, D.C., Library of Congress, 1956. 
145 pp. 104” x8". $1.10. 

TuE student of international relations today suffers more from an excess than 

from a paucity of material. This Guide is the first of its kind and it serves a very 

useful purpose by listing bibliographies, surveys, indexes, and a limited number 
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of area studies. Each entry is fully annotated to show the purpose and value of 
the work in question and to link it with other publications of a similar nature, 
DorotTHy HAMERTON 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1955. New York, United 
Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 720 pp. 11”x84". $7. 50s. Sw, 

Irs. 30. 
THE new U.N. Yearbook of International Trade Statistics follows the established 
pattern but has once again been somewhat expanded in scope. It incorporates 
two useful new summary tables which show world exports by provenance and 
destination, and the source of imports by commodity groups for twenty coun- 
tries together with a similar breakdown of their export trade. Both these tables 
are derived from material which has hitherto been available only in separate 
U.N. trade publications (Statistical Papers, Series D and T). The country 
coverage has been expanded to include Korea, Vietnam, the Sudan, and 
Poland; the latter being the only Communist country for which individual trade 
tables are given, apart from Yugoslavia. 
. M. G, 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1956: Tin, Tinplate, Canning. Preface by William Fox, 
The Hague, International Tin Study Group, 1956. 284 pp. 103” x8}”. 40s, 
$5.60. Glds. 21.25. 

THE special features in this, the fourth, year book on the tin-producing and tin- 

consuming industries are notably two articles, one explaining the methods used 

by the International Tin Study Group in estimating tin consumption, and an- 
other on recent technical developments in the use of tin. Other general articles, 
as well as country notes and statistical tables, bring up to date the wealth of de- 
tailed information carried in previous issues on the world tin position and the 
state of the tinplate and canning industries. Most of the tables cover 1946-55. 
M. G, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANTARCTIC PROSPECT 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

Dr G. C. L. Bertram, in his article ‘Antarctic Prospect’ (International A ffairs, 
April 1957, pp. 143 ff.), gives a balanced and most useful treatment of Antarctic 
claims and interests, except in respect of Chile. That nation is dismissed as hay- 
ing no justification for any claims, and no serious interest in Antarctica until 
1940. 

May | point out that Chilean occupation of a whaling base on Deception 
Island as early as 1906 was a clear manifestation of a serious interest. Charcot’s 
French expedition paid tribute to the help received from the Chileans there in 
1908, and even official British charts recorded the fact that the base had large 
stocks of coal. Indeed it would seem that not only did Chile early recognize the 
strategic importance of Deception Island (on which Dr Bertram so rightly lays 
stress) but that her serious interest there may have stimulated the United King. 
dom to make its first claim to an Antarctic sector in 1908. 

While fully endorsing Dr Bertram’s hint that the internationalization of Ant- 
arctica may well be the suitable solution of rival claims, it does appear curious 
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that of all the claimants to Antarctic territory, the nearest nation, adjacent to 
the vital Drake Strait and with historical, strategic, and economic interests all 
involved, should have been singled out as having no justifiable claim in a matter 
of international law which all admit to be exceedingly complex. 

A study of Pinochet de la Barra’s and Vila Labra’s treatments of Chilean 
Antarctic interests and activities would have permitted a more sympathetic 
assessment of the nation whose sailors so gallantly rescued Shackleton’s Ele- 
phant Island party in 1916. Even Magellan’s Strait is described as ‘fog bound’, 
much to my surprise after living for many years on its shores and seeing it in all 
its moods. 

Yours faithfully, 
GILBERT J. BUTLAND 
Department of Geography, 
The University of Birmingham, 
341 Bristol Road, 
Birmingham, 5. 
1 April 1957 


UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


A correspondent who has been for several years a member of the Technical 
Assistance Board Field Staff Service writes : 


Mr Blelloch’s article ‘Bold New Programme’ (International Affairs, January 
1957) is such a well-written and for the most part well-informed piece of criticism 
that it is a pity that it gets so many things so wrong. This may create an 
unfortunate and perhaps unfair impression on the reader. 

We are all familiar with the difficulty of co-ordination among international 
organizations within the United Nations family, but it is incorrect to say that 
the eight organizations are ‘completely autonomous’ (p. 41). ‘The blunt truth’ 
that ‘T.A.B. [the U.N. Technical Assistance Board] has not, and constitution- 
ally cannot have, any power whatsoever to coerce any of the Participating 
Organizations’ is only a partial truth. While it would be possible to produce 
examples of a lack of co-operation in more than one country, by and large the 
system is working well, and the ground rules established by the T.A.B. as an 
organ of inter-Agency co-operation are for the most part loyally observed. The 
T.A.B. may not be able to ‘coerce’ any of the Participating Organizations; but 
most of its decisions are such that any Agency which failed to observe them 
would find itself in serious administrative and financial difficulty in no time. 
Moreover, Mr Blelloch seems to ignore the constitutional role of the Technical 
Assistance Committee and the Economic and Social Council, which legislate for 
the Expanded Programme as a whole. The Participating Organizations must at 
least accommodate themselves to the decisions of these bodies. 

A great deal needs to be done to improve the efficiency of the international 
secretariat, but much more attention has been paid to this in recent years than 
Mr Blelloch seems to realize. Indeed, some of the most constructive develop- 
ments in international life during the last ten years have come from the secre- 
tariat side. The origins of the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme 
itself are to Le found in secretariat initiatives. 

The fact that the basic resolution requires that technical assistance shall ‘be 
given only to or through Governments’ (p. 43) was and is certainly necessary for 
political reasons and is based on the principle of national sovereignty, but I am 
told by the Secretariat of the T.A.B. that they know of no case where this pre- 
vision has been ‘extremely hampering’. In fact, on the request of Governments 
concerned, technical assistance has been given to many public institutions and 
private and semi-public business concerns, 
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One of the least satisfactory sections in Mr Blelloch’s article is that in which 
he criticizes the basic philosophy of the Expanded Programme with regard to 
programming (pp. 43 ff.). Like many others, he does not believe that the 
Governments of under-developed countries are competent to plan their own re. 
quirements. The limitations and weaknesses of the Governments of ‘under 
developed’ countries are sufficiently well known. The important question, how- 
ever, is how to help countries in spite of these shortcomings. The technique used 
in Bolivia (cited on p. 45) in this respect is not exceptional. It is, in fact, a fre. 
quently used procedure (of which recent missions to Vietnam, Morocco, Tunis, 
and the Gold Coast are, in their different ways, examples). Moreover, Resident 
Representatives in most countries have in fact established a position which 
enables them to advise Governments on their programming at every stage in 
the process. 

Mr Blelloch contrasts the technological purpose of ‘Point Four’ as enunciated 
by President Truman and the broad scope of the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance. President Truman did, however, refer in his 
message to the need for technical assistance in improving sanitation, communica- 
tions, and education. Whether E.P.T.A. has got the balance right is a matter of 
opinion. If technical assistance is to be withheld from what Mr Blelloch de- 
scribes pejoratively as ‘sociological’ fields in countries which have not gone 
through the necessary ‘profound social revolution’ (p. 47), some money and 
effort might be saved, but who is to judge when a country has undergone the 
necessary revolution? Theoretically, it might be better to spend limited re- 
sources on (say) twenty countries which, in the opinion of the secretariat, would 
be most responsive to international help, but why should others be excluded 
from assistance from a fund to which they may make a generous financial contri- 
bution? Special weight is, in fact, given to requests coming from countries 
which give evidence of their willingness to co-operate effectively with the inter- 
national agencies concerned, and there are certain tests which must be satisfied 
by every request; but the services of an international technical assistance pro- 
gramme cannot be withheld on a discriminatory basis so long as Government 
requests conform to established criteria. One of the great successes of the United 
Nations Programme in recent years has been a marked improvement in the 
quality of Government requests for technical assistance and consequently in the 
effectiveness of the work which has been undertaken. The fact that this is not 
true of every country does not invalidate the generalization. 


Mr. Blelloch writes: 


I expressly stated that ‘my article will be an attempt to express one man’s 
views, doubts, and hopes. I cannot pretend to have first-hand knowledge of more 
than a very limited sector of the whole field.’ As a convinced believer in inter- 
national aid for development, I had sincerely hoped that what I wrote might 
stimulate others to send in more encouraging accounts of their own experience. 
My present critic starts off by saying that my article ‘gets so many things so 
wrong’; but what follows, so far from convincingly correcting my mistakes, 
is phrased in such general terms as to amount to no more than a divergence of 
opinion on questions of appreciation. I am glad that, after ‘several years’ as 
‘a member of the Technical Assistance Board Field Staff Service’, he has formed 
arelatively favourable impression of EPTA, and can well believe that others have 
had an equally encouraging experience. The fact remains that all the letters I 
have received from experienced people who have read my article express general 
agreement with it, adding such phrases as ‘it is time some one spoke out’ and 
‘you have done a service in calling attention to certain situations which some- 
times do not get the airing they deserve’. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


To be published shortly 


REPORT ON THE WORLD SOCIAL 
SITUATION 


A world-wide analysis of social conditions dealing with such topics 
as population, health, food, nutrition, education, and conditions of 
work and employment. Includes extensive discussion of urbaniza- 
tion, with special reference to the social conditions and problems of 
peoples undergoing rapid transition from rural to urban life in the 
economically under-developed areas. 


150 pages approx. 
WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY 1956 


A comprehensive review and interpretation of recent developments 
in the world economy, with assessment of the general outlook. 
Conditions and trends in the various economies are examined in the 
context of a world economy in which the parts are linked through 
international trade and payments. A special feature is the study 
of balance of payments problems of the post-war period. Available 
soon. 

200 pages approx. 


125. 6d. (postage extra) 








145. (postage extra) 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 1956 


An analysis of trends in international trade on a world-wide basis, 
prepared by the GATT Secretariat. The report examines develop- 
ments in the trade of individual commodities and in trade by areas 
and countries, with particular reference to the flow of trade between 
industrial and non-industrial areas. Commercial policy, customs 
tariffs, import restrictions, export promotion schemes and disposal 
of surpluses are also dealt with. 

250 pages approx. 














145. 6d. (postage extra) 





From: H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
Box 569, London, S.E.1 
or through any Bookseller 





Clive Parry, MA., LLB., Barrister-at-Law 


NATIONALITY and CITIZENSHIP LAWS 
of the Commonwealth and of the Republic of Ireland 


For each country the law is stated clearly and succinctly, complete with the vei - 
batim texts of all relevant legislation. The comments to the legislative provisia ns 
and the illustrations of their working are models of their kind, providing as they do 
full and critical observations of the implications of situations in which the law ig 
none too clear. The book states the law both before and after the passing of the 
British Nationality Act of 1948. It deals with the acquisition and loss of citizenship. 
throughout the Commonwealth, as well as with the status of British prote red. 
persons. It is indeed the first comprehensive textbook on the nationality anc 

citizenship laws of the whole Commonwealth. 


£6 gs. post pa 1 
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THE LIBRARY OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
C. Wilfred Jenks, ui. (camab.), Barrister-at-Law 


The INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION of 
TRADE UNION FREEDOM 


One of the vital issues in contemporary international law, industrial law and pub! 
law generally is the international protection of trade union freedom, and recent 
years have seen far-reaching developments. This is the first comprehensive account 
of these developments; it analyses the international conventions on the subject now 
in force and the rapidly growing body of relevant international case law, and it 
draws upon a wealth of comparative material concerning the national law and prace 
tice of some seventy countries recently made available by successive ILO inquiries.’ 
The book is so arranged as to give the utmost assistance to those called upon to con 
sider these practical problems. 


£4 6s. 6d. post pai | 


Published under the auspices of 
THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


STEVENS 2222222222. 
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